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HEARING TO REVIEW THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 
TMDL, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES, AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS ON 
NATIONAL WATERSHEDS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 2011 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Glenn Thomp- 
son [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Thompson, Goodlatte, 
Stutzman, Huelskamp, Hultgren, Ribble, Holden, Schrader, Owens, 
and Peterson (ex officio). 

Staff present: Patricia Barr, Brent Blevins, Tamara Hinton, John 
Konya, Josh Maxwell, Debbie Smith, Nona Darrell, Nathan Fretz, 
Liz Friedlander, Robert L. Larew, Anne Simmons, and Jamie 
Mitchell. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GLENN THOMPSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

The Chairman. Well, good morning everyone. This hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry to review the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural and conservation practices, 
and their implications will come to order. Good morning again. I 
want to welcome everyone to the first hearing of the Conservation, 
Energy, and Forestry Subcommittee. This Subcommittee will hold 
hearings on many important topics over the next 2 years and I be- 
lieve this topic ranks among the most important. There are two 
purposes for our hearing today. First of all, we will review the de- 
velopment and implementation of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL by 
EPA. And our second purpose is to consider the role farmers play 
in ensuring a healthy Bay. 

Let me say up front I know everyone in this room is concerned 
about the health and the well-being of the Chesapeake Bay. Now 
we all recognize that it is a treasure that is important to the vital- 
ity of millions of people. Everyone, including the agricultural com- 
munity, must play a part in ensuring its health. That being said, 
I am alarmed at the lack of transparency by EPA in the develop- 
ment of its model for the TMDL. This TMDL is unprecedented in 
terms of its scope and impact on the lives of every day citizens and 
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is based on a model that has been questioned by everyone from in- 
dustry stakeholders to colleges. 

Now I am concerned about the lack of a thorough cost-benefit 
analysis having been performed by EPA, and further, I am con- 
cerned that states are being burdened with a non-permanent, resi- 
dent-funded mandate at a time when states are struggling to bal- 
ance their budgets. The Federal Government and states have, to 
date, spent billions of dollars on the health of the Bay. The 2008 
Farm Bill included language in short that farmers in the water- 
shed would have access to the resources necessary to improve the 
health of the Bay. The TMDL will have a devastating economic im- 
pact on my constituents. I am very concerned about the burden 
that this action by EPA will place on farmers and citizens in my 
district and throughout the watershed. 

For example the Commonwealth of Virginia has estimated that 
the cost to implement the current plan approved by EPA would 
cost almost $5,000 per taxpayer. Maryland has estimated this plan 
will cost $10 billion over 10 years. The health of the Chesapeake 
Bay is a tremendously important issue for farmers and taxpayers 
in Pennsylvania, the citizens of Washington, and the other five 
states in the watershed, but even if you aren’t one of the 17 million 
people living in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, or your district is 
thousands of miles away, this process is important to you. The 
model and the process used to develop the Bay TMDL will be rep- 
licated by EPA on watersheds across the country. So, although this 
may seem a world away, you may see this again in the future. 

We certainly see just this past week in my hours both at home 
in the district and here in Washington just purely by happen- 
stance, different agencies coming in that are involved in the water- 
shed, the Bay as well. The Army Corps of Engineers are meeting 
with county commissioners to talk about their past use of Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant monies specifically to assist munici- 
palities that impact the watershed issues. 

And most recently — actually very recently this came out today, 
where we have the Federal court decision that was released today 
from the Fifth District Court I believe. U.S. Court of Appeals in the 
Fifth District in New Orleans essentially said that the EPA exceed- 
ed its statutory authority in requiring concentrated animal feeding 
operation, CAFOs, that propose or might discharge to apply for 
CWA permits. And the fact is that a unanimous decision by that 
court that the EPA cannot require livestock operations to obtain 
Clean Water Act permits unless, and until, they have a discharge 
into the waterways of the United States. 

So I am looking forward to the panel that we have today. I want 
to — really want to thank all the witnesses for coming to testify this 
morning. Our first panel of witnesses will discuss the development 
and the implementation of the TMDL. Our second panel will dis- 
cuss success stories of farmers engaging in voluntary conservation 
practices and how that has made a significant improvement in the 
Bay. This panel will also share concerns about the impacts of im- 
plementation of the TMDLs on the agricultural community. 

Now we will hear stories of farmers who have acted in a respon- 
sible manner as good stewards, and I am proud of the fact that 
farmers are taking real, on the ground daily steps to improve the 
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water quality in the Chesapeake Bay region and across the coun- 
try. And I want to be sure that the agricultural community receives 
the credit it deserves for engaging in voluntary practices to reduce 
nutrient and sediment runoff. 

And I want to extend a warm welcome to Carl Shaffer, the Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania Farm Bureau and I am certainly happy that 
Carl drove down here this morning to share his thoughts and con- 
cerns of my constituents and offer a Pennsylvania perspective on 
this important policy matter. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thompson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Glenn Thompson, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Pennsylvania 

Good morning. I want to welcome everyone to the first hearing of the Conserva- 
tion, Energy, and Forestry Subcommittee. 

This Subcommittee will hold hearings on many important topics over the next 2 
years, and I believe this topic ranks among the most important. 

There are two purposes for our hearing today. First of all, we want to review the 
development and implementation of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL by EPA. 

Second, we want to consider the role of farmers in ensuring a healthy Bay. 

Let me say up front, I know everyone in this room is concerned about the health 
and well-being of the Chesapeake Bay. We all recognize that it is a treasure that 
is important to the vitality of millions of people. Everyone, including the agricul- 
tural community, must play a part in ensuring its health. 

That being said, I am alarmed at the lack of transparency by EPA in the develop- 
ment of its model for the TMDL. I am concerned about the lack of a thorough cost- 
benefit analysis having been performed by EPA. 

Further, I am concerned that states are being burdened with an unfunded man- 
date at a time when states are struggling to balance their budgets. 

The Federal Government has spent hundreds of millions of dollars on the health 
of the Bay. The 2008 Farm Bill included language that ensured that farmers in the 
watershed would have access to the resources necessary to improve the health of 
the Bay. 

I am very concerned about the burden that this action by EPA will place on farm- 
ers and citizens throughout the watershed. The TMDL regulations will have a dev- 
astating economic impact on my constituents. 

For example, the Commonwealth of Virginia has estimated that the cost to imple- 
ment the current plan approved by EPA would cost almost $5,000 per taxpayer. 
Maryland has estimated this plan will cost $10 billion over 10 years. 

The health of the Chesapeake Bay is a tremendously important issue for farmers 
and taxpayers in Pennsylvania, the citizens of Washington, and the other five states 
in the watershed. 

But even if you aren’t one of the 17 million people living in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed, or your district is thousands of miles away, this process is important to 
you. The model and the process used to develop the Bay TMDL will be replicated 
on watersheds across the country. 

I want to thank our panels of witnesses for coming to testify this morning. 

Our first panel of witnesses will discuss the development of the TMDL. Our sec- 
ond panel will discuss success stories of farmers engaging in voluntary conservation 
practices, and how that has made a significant improvement in the Bay. This panel 
will also share concerns about the impacts of implementation of the TMDL on the 
agriculture community. 

We will hear the stories of farmers who have acted in a responsible manner. I 
am proud of the fact that farmers are taking real, on-the-ground, daily steps to im- 
prove water quality in the Chesapeake Bay region and across the country. I want 
be sure that the agriculture community receives the credit it deserves for engaging 
in voluntary practices that reduce nutrient and sediment runoff. 

I want to extend a warm welcome to Carl Shaffer, the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau. I am happy he drove down here this morning to share the 
thoughts and concerns of my constituents and offer a Pennsylvania perspective on 
this process. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Holden for his opening 
statement. 
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The Chairman. And now I am very pleased to yield to my col- 
league and gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Holden for his open- 
ing statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TIM HOLDEN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Holden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hav- 
ing this hearing today. Today’s hearing focuses on a very important 
topic for farmers and ranchers in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, 
as well as those across the country concerned with increased regu- 
lation. 

The Chesapeake Bay is the nation’s largest and most diverse es- 
tuary. It is home to more than 3,600 species of plants and animals, 
and is a significant migration and wintering habitat in the Atlantic 
Flyway. The health of this body of water, and those contained in 
the Chesapeake Bay watershed including the Susquehanna River 
that runs through my Congressional district, deserve our full atten- 
tion. 

Farming has always been an important part of the Chesapeake 
Bay’s landscape comprising almost 14 of the watershed. Agriculture 
can play a significant role in the protection of this ecosystem. Ef- 
forts to improve Bay water quality however should not impede the 
livelihood of our family farmers. 

This Subcommittee has worked for a long time to make sure 
Chesapeake Bay farmers, who already face some of the most strin- 
gent environmental regulations in the United States, are put on 
the same level playing field as those in other regions of the coun- 
try. We have made great progress towards regional equity for in- 
creased funding for dairy, specialty crops, and conservation includ- 
ing the $438 million Chesapeake Bay Watershed Program to help 
reduce nutrients and sediment which can flow from farm and 
forestland into the Chesapeake Bay. 

The ink was barely dry on these new provisions to assist pro- 
ducers when EPA announced plans for new regulations and in- 
creased penalties through the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. My concern 
is that once again we are placing Bay farmers at a financial and 
competitive disadvantage in doing so without knowing or having all 
of the information EPA used to develop the TMDL load allocations. 

Despite the lack of information about the data used to develop 
the load reduction allocation, and despite glaring discrepancies be- 
tween data collected by various government agencies, EPA has 
published a final TMDL and is pushing states to begin work on 
Phase II watershed implementation plans which will set nutrient 
sediment goals to more local levels. 

It is important that we allow farmers and ranchers, who have al- 
ways been the best advocates for resource conservation, to continue 
their efforts to further elevate their environmental stewardship 
across the Chesapeake Bay watershed before adding increased reg- 
ulations and threatening harmful penalties. Agricultural practices 
can be some of the most cost effective at improving water quality 
in the region and the agricultural community and USD A stand 
ready to improve water quality and wildlife habitat. 

I remain committed to working with NRCS and FSA, as well as 
EPA, to ensure that Chesapeake Bay conservation programs are 
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implemented as efficiently as possible while minimizing burdens on 
producers in the states. I look forward to hearing the testimony 
from our witnesses today. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holden follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tim Holden, a Representative in Congress from 

Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Chairman Thompson. I would also like to thank our witnesses and 
guests for coming today. Today’s hearing focuses on a very important topic for farm- 
ers and ranchers in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, as well as those across the 
country concerned with increased regulation. 

The Chesapeake Bay is the nation’s largest and most diverse estuary. It is home 
to more than 3,600 species of plants and animals, and is a significant migration and 
wintering habitat in the Atlantic Flyway. The health of this body of water and those 
contained in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, including the Susquehanna River that 
runs through my Congressional district, deserve our full attention. 

Farming has always been an important part of the Chesapeake’s landscape. Com- 
prising almost Vi of the watershed, agriculture can play a significant role in the pro- 
tection of this ecosystem. Efforts to improve Bay water quality however should not 
impede the livelihood of our family farmers. 

This Subcommittee has worked for a long time to make sure Chesapeake Bay 
farmers, who already face some of the most stringent environmental regulations in 
the United States, are put on the same level of playing field as those in other re- 

g 'ons. We have made great progress toward rerional equity with increased funding 
r dairy, specialty crops and conservation including the $438 million Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed Program to help reduce nutrients and sediment which can flow from 
farm and forestland into the Chesapeake Bay. 

The ink was barely dry on these new provisions to assist producers when EPA 
announced plans for new regulations and increased penalties through the Chesa- 
peake Bay TMDL. My concern is that once again we are placing Bay farmers at a 
financial and competitive disadvantage and doing so without knowing or having all 
of the information EPA used to develop the TMDL load allocations. 

Despite the lack of information about the data sets used to develop the load reduc- 
tion allocations and despite glaring discrepancies between data collected by various 
government agencies, EPA has published a final TMDL and is pushing states to 
begin work on Phase II Watershed Implementation Plans, which will set nutrient 
and sediment goals to more local levels. 

It is important that we allow farmers and ranchers, who have always been the 
best advocates for resource conservation, to continue their efforts to further elevate 
their environmental stewardship across the Chesapeake Bay watershed before add- 
ing increased regulations and threatening harmful penalties. 

A^icultural practices can be some of the most cost-effective at improving water 
quality in the region and the agriculture community and USDA stand ready to im- 
prove water quality and wildlife habitat. 

I remain committed to working with NRCS and PSA, as well as EPA, to ensure 
that Chesapeake Bay conservation programs are implemented as efficiently as pos- 
sible, while minimizing burdens on producers and the states. I look forward to hear- 
ing from our witnesses today. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We are also joined in the Sub- 
committee by the Ranking Member, Mr. Peterson, of the full Com- 
mittee. The chair would request that all other Members submit 
their opening statements for the record so that the witnesses may 
begin their testimony and ensure that there is ample time for ques- 
tions. I would like to welcome our first panel of witnesses to the 
table. We have Mr. David White who is Chief the Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Services, United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington. Welcome, Chief White. We have Mr. Bob 
Perciasepe, Deputy Administrator, United States Environmental 
Protection Agency based here in Washington. And Mr. Doug 
Domenech, Secretary of Natural Resources, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Virginia. Thank you, gentlemen, for joining us 
and Mr. White, please begin when you are ready. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVE WHITE, CHIEF, NATURAL RESOURCES 

CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. White. Greetings, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Holden, Mr. Good- 
latte, Members of the Subcommittee, Mr. Peterson, it is fun to be 
here. I wish you guys would have me up here more often because 
there is so much cool stuff going on with conservation that I would 
really love to share with you. 

I have thought a lot about this oral statement and you have 12 
pages of thoroughly vetted and approved testimony and I will talk 
about a couple of things. Also in your packet we put an actual sur- 
vey copy that farmers filled out for the Chesapeake Bay CEAP that 
we released yesterday. And then I have some before and after 
photos if you want to check them out from various conservation 
practices going on around the Bay area. 

You know, when I think of the Bay I am happy and sad. In 2002, 
I was loaned to Senator Luger and helped with the conservation 
title of the 2002 Farm Bill. In 2008, I was loaned to Mr. Harkin 
and helped with the 2008 Farm Bill conservation title and many 
of the more senior staff sitting behind you were there too, and I 
have a lot of respect and admiration for them. I kind of know a lit- 
tle bit about what went into crafting the 2008 Farm Bill. And I 
kind of know how some of the Members of this Committee and 
Subcommittee fought for conservation dollars and fought to create 
the Chesapeake Bay conservation program, and fought to get fund- 
ing for the Bay. So it grieves me when I see accounts that some 
of these Members went above and beyond to get conservation fund- 
ing are now being characterized as somehow being against the Bay. 

When I was a kid I used to read Superman comic books. In Su- 
perman, although I am more of a Marvel kind of guy, but in Super- 
man they had created this bizarro world where everything you 
thought was right, was opposite. And when I read some of the 
statements that were made about some of the Members of this Sub- 
committee it is — I think that is where I have to say it kind of 
grieves me to see that because I know where your hearts are. 

On the positive side the testimony speaks to how we are work- 
ing; how we are implementing the Chesapeake Bay Program that 
you created; how we are using the Conservation Innovation Grants 
to explore new technology; how we created four of the new coopera- 
tive conservation partnership initiatives; how we are working with 
EPA and the states to try to flesh out the concept of certainty 
where if a farmer is doing some good stuff for our water it removes 
the fear of regulation. 

We are also taking some new approaches in a little discussion 
about the Strategic Watershed Action Teams. So, I would like to 
announce today that we are finalizing the four teams in the Bay. 
There is going to be one in West Virginia, one in Delmarva which 
does part of Delaware and part of Virginia. There is one in the 
Shenandoah Valley. There is one in the Piedmont of Pennsylvania. 
There is about $3 million Federal funds. It is coming with about 
$850,000 matching funds, and the partners in these are the State 
Departments of Agriculture and Conservation Districts. 

I would also like to discuss, and you probably know yesterday we 
released the Conservation Effects Assessment Project for the Chesa- 
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peake Bay. It is based on 700 farmer surveys, several world class — 
three world class models that are impeccable, statistical framework 
provided by the National Resources Inventory. Some of the results 
are astounding. This report focuses on crop land. Ninety-six per- 
cent of the crop land has some conservation on it. 

We have reduced — and I am going to make sure I read this so 
I don’t mess it up — edge of field losses by 55 percent sediment, ni- 
trogen surface run-off by 42 percent, phosphorus by 40 percent and 
this is edge of the field estimates on crop land. And it also shows 
that we need to do more. About 20 percent of the crop land still 
needs a high level of treatment, but Members of the Subcommittee 
we can do this. 

The funding that you put into the 2008 Farm Bill, started to hit 
in 2009 so we have 3 years really: 2009, 2010, and the current year 
we are in. If you look at those three fiscal years we will have about 
$14 billion for conservation in the Chesapeake Bay and we are get- 
ting results with that funding. 

The CEAP report, it says a lot of good stuff but it is just a snap- 
shot in time. It covers 2003 to 2006 and we are going to be updat- 
ing it this fall with some more data points. So I asked staff to go 
back and look in our PROTRACTS database. What have we done 
in 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, and Fiscal Year 2010? And I am going 
to share that with you now. 

This is kind of rough; needs a little bit more work, but in the last 
five fiscal years, I want you to buckle your seatbelts. From the 
CEAP baseline in 2006 according to our data and this is just EQIP 
and the farm bill programs. It doesn’t include anything that was 
done at state or voluntarily. Sediment has been reduced by another 
20 percent, nitrogen by another 17 percent, and phosphorus by an- 
other 15 percent. I think we can deal with this issue because of the 
support that you have provided, because of our tremendous part- 
ners, our dedicated employees, because of the commitment of farm- 
ers who also put in their own money to this and their willingness 
to do their share. I think in a very real sense we are turning the 
conservation challenges into conservation gold for the Bay. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. White follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dave White, Chief, Natural Resources Conservation 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Good morning. Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member Holden, and other Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. I am pleased that you have given me the opportunity to 
describe the impressive actions USDA and its customers are taking to improve 
water quality in the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. At USDA, our efforts are 
carried out with the understanding that how landowners manage their lands will 
help determine the fate of the Chesapeake Bay. 

USDA’s National Resources Inventory shows that in the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed, developed land increased by 67 percent between 1982 and 2007. While a ma- 
jority of rural lands lost to development during this period came from forest land, 
30 percent came from cropland. USDA’s Conservation Effects Assessment Project 
shows that per-acre nutrient and sediment loadings are significantly higher from de- 
veloped lands (point and nonpoint sources included) than from cultivated cropland. 

USDA and other Federal agencies believe that a thriving and sustainable agricul- 
tural sector is critical to restoring the Chesapeake. Agricultural land makes up 
nearly 30 percent of the area of the Chesapeake Bay watershed. The 2007 Census 
of Agriculture reported that the 84,000 farms in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, 
about four percent of the total number of farms in the United States, had sales of 
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nearly $10 billion. Investments in private lands conservation are good for farmers 
and ranchers-reduced input costs directly help the bottom line, while improved soil 
and water quality help maintain and even enhance long-term productivity while 
minimizing regulatory pressures. These same investments in conservation work for 
all Americans — a well-managed farm limits its nutrient and sediment runoff, pro- 
duces food and fiber, helps sustain rural community economies, and contributes to 
the food security of our nation. 

On May 12, 2009, President Obama’s Executive Order 13508, Chesapeake Bay 
Protection and Restoration, recognized the Chesapeake Bay as a national treasure 
and called on Federal agencies to work cooperatively to protect and restore the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed. The Executive Order also called for a comprehensive 
approach to Chesapeake Bay restoration, including goals for restoring water quality, 
habitat, living resources, and lands. This is consistent with the Administration’s re- 
cently announced plan to conserve and preserve America’s Great Outdoors. The 
America’s Great Outdoors report announced by the President last month gave par- 
ticular emphasis to protecting working lands through partnerships and incentives. 
The Administration’s approach to conserving the Chesapeake Bay is an excellent ex- 
ample of what is called for in the report. USDA, in collaboration with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) and other Federal agencies, is targeting high-pri- 
ority watersheds with high-impact practices and using the latest science to inform 
decision making. 

Implementing the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative 

At USDA, we understand that the American people and the Federal Government 
are facing challenging economic and budgetary conditions. We are fortunate that the 
2008 Farm Bill provided funding for USDA to work with producers in the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed. Since we began implementation of the Chesapeake Bay Wa- 
tershed Initiative (CBWI) in 2009, USDA has worked to balance the program’s ob- 
jectives of (1) improving water quality and quantity, and (2) restoring, enhancing, 
and preserving soil, air, and related resources within the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed. CBWI authority, which was provided by Members of this Subcommittee, offers 
USDA an opportunity to leverage information and technology to help restore the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The additional funding provided by CBWI, over and above our base farm bill pro- 
grams, has allowed NRCS to tiy some new approaches to better target and leverage 
our funding. In collaboration with EPA, the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS), the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS), state governments. State Technical Committees, and 
conservation districts, NRCS used the best available science to identify watersheds 
with the highest nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment delivery to the Bay and its trib- 
utaries. NRCS continues to work with these partners, through a process of adaptive 
management, to use the latest scientific information to inform our program delivery. 
For example, USGS will provide updated information in 2011 on areas delivering 
high sediment loads to the Bay to help prioritize conservation actions. 

NRCS, in partnership with the states, will complete an evaluation of the Chesa- 
peake Bay priority watersheds and identify any revisions to the priority list by Octo- 
ber 2012, and every 2 years thereafter until 2025. The Strategy for implementing 
the Executive Order on Chesapeake Bay, published in May 2010, identifies the goal 
of working with producers to apply new conservation practices on 4 million acres 
of agricultural working lands in priority watersheds by 2025. While this goal is am- 
bitious, NRCS believes that by focusing resources on priority watersheds and within 
those watersheds on priority lands, accelerating partnerships, and fully accounting 
for conservation practices, we can achieve a dramatic reduction of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and sediment. 

A snapshot of CBWI implementation during Fiscal Year 2010 shows that Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed producers expressed strong interest in conservation. NRCS ob- 
ligated more than $33 million in CBWI financial assistance. NRCS entered into 953 
contracts with producers to help apply conservation treatment on more than 156,000 
acres across the watershed. For example, NRCS worked with Pennsylvania pro- 
ducers to implement more than 60 square miles of new conservation tillage practices 
on cropland. That’s an area equivalent to the size of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For- 
ested riparian buffers were planted on the equivalent of 714 football fields to help 
keep soil from entering adjacent streams. 

For Fiscal Year 2011, the farm bill authorized $72 million for CBWI. Pending out- 
come of the Congressional budget negotiations, this funding, combined with our 
other mandatory and discretionary accounts, would represent a high-water mark for 
USDA funding in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. We have a real opportunity to 
show that a voluntary, site-specific approach to conservation can work in the Chesa- 
peake region, coupled with efforts underway across the Federal family. 
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Leveraging Funding 

CBWI is just one of many USDA activities in the Bay watershed. Consistent with 
the Executive Order on Chesapeake Bay Protection and Restoration, USDA is com- 
mitted to leveraging funding in its watershed restoration activities. We are fulfilling 
this commitment in a number of ways: 

The Conservation Innovation Grants iCIG) program funds the development of 
new conservation approaches and technologies. Recipients must fund at least 50 per- 
cent of the cost of each project. In September 2010, NRCS joined EPA at an event 
in Maryland to announce the latest recipients of CIG awards in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. NRCS provided $2.8 million in CIG grants, while EPA provided $2.7 mil- 
lion for its Nutrient and Sediment Reduction grant program. USDA and EPA work 
together in administering these grant programs to reduce duplication and to ensure 
that funding is going to the most meritorious projects: 2010 CIG projects funded by 
NRCS are listed below. 

• Chester River Association was granted $300,000 to demonstrate new ap- 
proaches to reducing nitrogen loads from cropland in the Upper Chester River 
watershed of Maryland’s Eastern Shore by engaging 20 producers. 

• University of Maryland Eastern Shore was granted just under $1 million to im- 
plement and demonstrate the effectiveness of gypsum curtains for reducing 
soluble phosphorus on farms in Somerset County, Maryland and to develop a 
practice standard for installation of gypsum curtains. 

• World Resources Institute was granted $600,000 to build an online multi-state 
platform for water quality trading that builds on existing state trading plat- 
forms and will include a registry; marketplace; interactive map; calculation tool 
to estimate on-farm nitrogen, phosphorous and sediment losses as well as car- 
bon sequestration rates; and a farm profit calculator to help farmers and 
aggregators understand potential cost and benefits associated with generating 
credits in the water quality trading market. 

• Manure Energy Research Corp. was granted $400,000 to demonstrate the in- 
stallation and operation of two commercial poultry littler pyrolyzation units, one 
in the Shenandoah Valley and one in the Delmarva, Peninsula. 

The Cooperative Conservation Partnership Initiative (CCPI) is an initiative 
that enables NRCS and partners to assist producers in implementing conservation 
practices on agricultural and nonindustrial private forest lands. NRCS leverages fi- 
nancial and technical assistance with partners’ resources to install soil erosion prac- 
tices, manage grazing lands, improve forestlands, establish cover crops, reduce on- 
farm energy usage and undertake other conservation measures. CCPI is open to fed- 
erally recognized Tribes, state and local units of government, producer associations, 
farmer cooperatives, institutions of higher education and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions that work with producers. Nationwide, 26 projects in 14 states were approved 
for CCPI in Fiscal Year 2010. Four of these 14 projects were part of the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed Initiative (CBWI-CCPI) and were funded at more than $1.3 million. 

In Fiscal Year 2011, NRCS will build on the showcase watershed projects iden- 
tified and initiated in 2010: Conewago Creek, PA; Upper Chester River, MD; and 
Smith Creek, VA. The objective of the Showcase Watershed Projects is to focus fi- 
nancial and technical assistance on a small scale in an effort to demonstrate results 
through enhanced partnerships and targeted water quality monitoring. A key com- 
ponent of these work plans is an outreach strategy that reaches all or nearly all 
of the agriculture producers in each watershed and provides an inventory of con- 
servation needs. An annual work plan is currently being developed for each of these 
showcase watersheds. As a part of that process, NRCS is working with other Fed- 
eral, state, and non-governmental partners to identify additional resources to invest 
in the showcase watersheds. Another critical component of the showcase watershed 
is development and implementation of a water quality monitoring strategy to meas- 
ure impacts of our activities. Pending appropriations, USGS will provide guidance 
to develop monitoring strategies, as well as equipment and staff time to assist in 
the implementation. 

USDA also supports voluntary Chesapeake Bay restoration efforts under the 
Farm Service Agency’s Conservation Reserve Program iCRP). Under CRP’s Con- 
servation Reserve Enhancement Program, ESA has also negotiated Federal-state 
partnership agreements with all Chesapeake Bay area states, which provide tar- 
geted assistance to address water quality, soil erosion, and wildlife issues. 

Within the Chesapeake Bay Basin, there are about 302,000 acres enrolled in the 
CRP of which about 107,000 acres are devoted to buffers. CRP is a voluntary pro- 
gram that helps agricultural producers use environmentally-sensitive land for con- 
servation benefits. Producers enrolled in CRP plant long-term, resource-conserving 
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covers to control soil erosion, improve water and air quality and develop wildlife 
habitat. In return, FSA provides participants with rental payments and cost-share 
assistance. Contract duration is between 10 and 15 years. 

New Approaches to Conservation Delivery 

USDA recognized the President’s Executive Order on the Chesapeake Bay to be 
in part a call for new approaches and new ideas to Bay watershed restoration. 
Below are several examples of how USDA is exploring new ways to engage pro- 
ducers and help them have a positive impact on Chesapeake Bay water quality. 

Strategic Watershed Action Teams 

In Fiscal Year 2011, NRCS will deploy Strategic Watershed Action Teams 
(SWATs) to work intensively on several landscape conservation initiatives, including 
the Chesapeake Bay. Developing and strategically deplo 3 dng teams with needed ex- 
pertise will improve the environmental cost effectiveness of NRCS technical and fi- 
nancial assistance programs by focusing on priority resource concerns within con- 
centrated areas. 

The goal in deploying SWATs is to accelerate conservation adoption within a focus 
area. A concentrated number of additional technical specialists delivering technical 
assistance within landscape initiatives will increase the number and extent of con- 
servation practices installed through financial assistance programs and private 
landowner investment. Improved outreach and follow-up will also accelerate the 
adoption of conservation practices, which in turn will produce faster natural re- 
source improvement. 

In the Chesapeake Bay watershed, SWAT members will work with producers in 
target locations to accelerate conservation implementation to improve water quality 
and simultaneously help achieve the ambitious CBWI goal of implementing new 
conservation practices on 4 million acres in priority watersheds by 2025. SWATs 
will not only help achieve USDA goals, but will also support State Watershed Imple- 
mentation Plan (WIP) goals for best management practice (BMP) implementation, 
as determined through the EPA total maximum daily load (TMDL) process. Below 
is a brief outline of how the SWAT approach will work: 

• Four teams will accelerate conservation activities through outreach, conserva- 
tion planning, practice implementation, and follow-up in priority watersheds. 
Specific needs include development of comprehensive nutrient management 
plans, design and installation of nutrient management practices, design and in- 
stallation of livestock-related practices, and establishment of riparian buffers. 

• NRCS will provide overall coordination and technical direction. Local partners 
will supervise the teams, which will work closely with NRCS staff to address 
Executive Order Strategy goals and EPA TMDL allocations. 

• Teams will be located in the Delmarva area (covering Delaware and Maryland), 
Piedmont area (Pennsylvania), Shenandoah Valley (Virginia), and West Vir- 
ginia. 

NRCS will invest $3 million in mandatory farm bill funding for the SWAT teams 
and local partners will contribute matching funds. 

Certainty 

For a number of months, senior officials from USDA and EPA have been working 
with Chesapeake Bay states to discuss a framework to provide certainty to farmers 
who implement practices that protect water quality in the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed. Certainty programs that states develop consistent with the framework could 
serve as a tool for engaging producers in conservation activities while providing 
some certainty to producers who have concerns about how they might be impacted 
by the TMDL. 

Nutrient Management Pilot 

In Fiscal Year 2011, NRCS is targeting producers who have not adopted nutrient 
management techniques with a new Nutrient Management Pilot effort in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. NRCS will provide funding to producers to work with certified 
Technical Service Providers (TSPs) to develop nutrient management plans and im- 
plement water quality and monitoring practices on crop acreage in select watersheds 
in the Chesapeake Bay watershed in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Participating pro- 
ducers will establish test strips to demonstrate net income results from nutrient 
management, and obtain additional management guidance from their TSP. NRCS 
will develop ranking criteria that provide preference to late-adopting applicants in 
high priority locations. NRCS will use the results from the pilot efforts in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania to inform future iterations of the program. 
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Environmental Markets 

The Executive Order Strategy on Restoring the Chesapeake Bay identified envi- 
ronmental markets as an emerging innovative tool for facilitating restoration of the 
Chesapeake Bay and its watershed. While still in their infancy, environmental mar- 
kets show promise for encouraging innovation and investment in conservation, im- 
proving accountability, reducing costs of restoration, and expanding economic oppor- 
tunities for landowners. 

As directed by the Strategy, USDA has formed and is leading an interagency En- 
vironmental Markets Team to coordinate among Federal agencies and with stake- 
holders in the development and implementation of offsetting and trading provisions 
for the Bay TMDL as well as facilitating work on other market-based approaches 
in habitat, wetland, stream and shoreline restoration, marine markets and other ap- 
plications. We look forward to developing guidance and products that can assist 
Chesapeake Bay states as they look to develop markets or build on those already 
in place. 

State-of-the-Art Science 

In June 2010, Secretary Vilsack rolled out the first Conservation Effects Assess- 
ment Project (CEAP) cropland report, covering the Upper Mississippi River water- 
shed. CEAP is a multi-agency effort to quantify the environmental effects of con- 
servation practices and develop the science base for managing the agricultural land- 
scape for environmental quality. In simple terms, CEAP provides both an assess- 
ment of the impacts of conservation on the landscape and a path forward on how 
to improve implementation of USDA conservation programs and policies. 

Just this week, NRCS released the second CEAP cropland report, this one focused 
on the Chesapeake Bay. The report quantifies the effects of conservation practices 
commonly used on cultivated cropland in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, evaluates 
the need for additional cropland conservation treatment in the region, and estimates 
the potential gains that could be attained with additional treatment. 

The CEAP cropland reports are based on a unique methodology — first, farmer sur- 
veys are used to obtain data on actual farming activities and conservation practices. 
In the case of the Chesapeake Bay watershed, the surveys were conducted from 
2003 through 2006. The survey information is correlated with soils information on 
National Resources Inventory survey sites and statistically expanded to represent 
all cropland in the watershed. The farming and conservation activities and soils in- 
formation are fed into a plant growth assessment model and then eventually into 
a watershed model to simulate downstream outcomes of producers’ activities. This 
methodology allows USDA to evaluate the cumulative effect of conservation prac- 
tices in terms of the following: 

• reductions in losses of sediment, nutrients, and pesticides from fields; 

• enhancement of soil quality through increases in soil organic carbon; and 

• reductions in instream delivery of sediment, nutrients, and pesticides to the wa- 
tershed’s rivers and streams, and to the Bay itself. 

The assessment includes all conservation practices undertaken in the basin. It is 
not restricted to only those practices associated with Federal conservation programs; 
the assessment also includes the conservation efforts supported by the states, non- 
governmental organizations, and independent actions of individual landowners and 
farm operators. 

The Chesapeake Bay CEAP cropland report included the following major findings: 

1. Agricultural conservation practices deliver benefits for the Bay. 

In the Chesapeake Bay watershed, most cropland acres have either structural and 
management practices in place to control erosion. Nearly half the cropland acres are 
protected by one or more structural practices, such as terraces. Reduced tillage is 
used in some form on 88 percent of the cropland. Adoption of conservation practices 
has reduced edge-of-field sediment loss by 55 percent, surface nitrogen losses by 42 
percent, and subsurface nitrogen losses by 31 percent, and phosphorus losses by 41 
percent, compared to a situation where no practices were applied. 

2. Inherent soil vulnerabilities in the Chesapeake Bay watershed create 
a complex environment for agriculture. 

Inherent vulnerability factors such as soils prone to leaching or runoff and high 
precipitation levels amplify potential for nutrients and sediment to move from farm 
fields. At least 44 percent of the cropped acres in the watershed are highly erodible 
land. By comparison, only 18 percent of the cropped acres in the Upper Mississippi 
River Basin are highly erodible. 
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3. Nitrogen loss in subsurface flow is the most critical conservation 
concern. 

More can be done to reduce nitrogen losses through complete and consistent nutri- 
ent management (proper rate, form, timing, and method of application). About 65 
percent of cropped acres need some additional nutrient management to address 
losses of nitrogen through subsurface pathways. 

4. Suites of conservation practices are needed to manage complex loss 
pathways. 

A system of conservation practices that includes soil erosion control and consistent 
nutrient management is required to address soil erosion and loss of nitrogen 
through leaching via the numerous potential loss pathways. 

5. Targeting the most critical acres delivers the largest benefits. 

Targeting the most critical acres delivers significantly more benefit. Treating the 
cropped acres with high need for treatment can have twice the impact of treating 
the acres with low or moderate need for treatment. In some areas, the conservation 
benefits are even greater. 

Significant progress in conservation adoption has been made since the last phase 
of the CEAP farmer survey was completed in 2006, particularly with respect to 
cover crop use. Since 2006, implementation of cover crops in the watershed has in- 
creased significantly, particularly where state programs have supported the use of 
cover crops. When used properly, cover crops protect the soil from erosion during 
the winter months, take up nutrients remaining in the soil, and release plant-avail- 
able nutrients slowly over the subsequent cropping period, thereby reducing nutri- 
ent leaching and runoff during the non-growing season. 

The CEAP results also reaffirm the importance of maintaining working lands in 
the Bay watershed. That is, working lands develop less sediment and nutrients, on 
average, than developed lands. So while NRCS, states, farmers and other land- 
owners work to reduce run-off into the Bay, we must also ensure that agriculture 
and forestry are maintained as economically viable land uses. 

Beyond establishing a baseline of conservation programs and highlighting contin- 
ued areas for improvement for the agricultural sector, CEAP has the potential to 
be a key tool supporting our programs and policies moving forward. We are incor- 
porating CEAP findings into agency standards, program approaches and delivery, 
and policies. 

The findings confirm that targeting the most vulnerable and least protected land- 
scapes is the most effective and efficient path to conservation progress. At the same 
time, we will be on guard to maintain gains made in other areas. USDA is also 
working to incorporate soil vulnerability information into more of our targeting ef- 
forts. The CEAP findings also confirm the wisdom of using systems of practices, in- 
stead of individual practices, in our planning methodology. And we have turned 
some of our best technical minds toward addressing the persistent problem of nitro- 
gen loss through subsurface pathways. 

CEAP and the Chesapeake Bay Program Watershed Model 

USDA developed the CEAP model in response to a directive, included in the 2002 
Farm Bill manager’s report, to evaluate the impact of conservation practices on the 
landscape. CEAP was developed to estimate, at a large basin scale, the effectiveness 
of conservation activities across the nation to help inform USDA conservation poli- 
cies and programs. 

The Chesapeake Bay Program Partnership’s Watershed Model (CBP Model) is 
part of a suite of models designed to account for all nutrient and sediment loading 
sources to the Chesapeake Bay in the context of the Bay TMDL and focuses specifi- 
cally on describing how actions on the land from all sources affect nutrient and sedi- 
ment loadings to the Bay and the associated Bay water quality. 

While the CBP Model and CEAP have both been extensively peer-reviewed and 
represent state-of-the-art modeling approaches, they were developed for different 
purposes. 

Even though the models serve different purposes, there are advantages to be 
gained from improving and coordinating the input data used by the two models, and 
USDA and EPA will continue to work together to that end. Most importantly, both 
models show that the agricultural sector has done much to reduce nutrient and sedi- 
ment loadings in the Bay watershed, and also that there is more to do. 

Summary 

There is a sense among the agricultural community that these are uncertain 
times for farmers in the Bay watershed. The Chesapeake Bay TMDL and state 
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WIPs have introduced a new dynamic to Bay restoration. At USDA, we are taking 
advantage of the good fortune that the CBWI has bestowed upon us to provide Bay 
watershed producers with historic levels of technical and financial assistance. Our 
CEAP effort will help us target those dollars to the places and the practices that 
have the greatest impact on nutrient and sediment loadings. With assistance from 
key partners in the Bay watershed, we have developed new approaches, such as 
SWATs, that we believe will engage additional producers to accelerate conservation 
adoption on private lands. In addition, USDA is actively working with EPA and the 
states to explore a framework for engaging producers in conservation activities 
while providing certainty to producers who have concerns about how they might be 
impacted by the TMDL. With our resources, the resources of our partners, and the 
resources of producers themselves all leveraged toward improving water quality in 
the Bay watershed, USDA sees the agricultural community as part of the solution, 
not just part of the problem. 

I appreciate the invitation to be here today and I am happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 
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Attachment 2 

Chesapeake Bay Watershed Conservation Projects: Before-and-After 
Delaware 



After: Through our efforts in the Chesapeake Bay, NRCS worked with the 
landowner to demolish the house, grind up the wood, and remove the soil 
and apply it to cropland where it was needed for fertilizer. Clean soil was 
placed on the site and it was reseeded with native grasses. These actions 
benefit water quality in the Bay. 





■nhWr -t 


After: Today, a designed rock reinforcement bank has been used to sta- 
bilize the streambank. This rock structure keeps streambanks in place and 
sediment out of the creek, and also works to reinforce the foundations of 
nearby buildings. 
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Maryland 



Before: At this site, 300 dairy cattle were eroding the streamhank and 
causing nutrients to enter the stream. 



After: Working with NRCS, the owners installed stream crossings to allow 
cattle safe passage, huilt 2 V 2 miles of fence to keep cattle out of the stream, 
and planted conservation buffers along the stream. These actions will rein- 
force the streamhanks and prevent sediment and nutrients from entering 
the stream. 
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Virginia 



Before: Working with NRCS, a landowner installed fencing and a con- 
servation buffer to exclude his cattle from a stream whose waters feed trib- 
utaries of the Chesapeake Bay. 



After: Two months later, vegetation has returned to the streambanks, re- 
ducing the amount of sediment deposited in the water, while conservation 
buffers filter out nutrients that could impair water quality in the stream 
and other Bay tributaries. 
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New York 



Eroding streambanks along this creek were causing problems for water 
quality and fish habitat. This image show conservation practices installed 
to address those problems. Control structures direct the flow of the water 
toward the middle of the stream, preventing streambank erosion. Near the 
structures, rock reinforces the banks, and also works to prevent erosion. 
Plantings along the creek sides prevent sediment from entering the water 
and provide shade for brook trout. Partners in this project include NRCS, 
the tJ.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, New York State, 35 landowners, the local 
conservation district, and local volunteers. 
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West Virginia 



Manure storage facilities like this one allow West Virginia farmers in the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed to collect poultry litter needed as fertilizer for 
crop production. Collecting litter in storage facilities prevents nutrients 
from entering waterways that flow into the Bay. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. Deputy Director — Deputy Adminis- 
trator, please go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF BOB PERCIASEPE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Good morning, Chairman Thompson, Ranking 
Member Holden, and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for 
the opportunity to talk to you today about the Chesapeake Bay wa- 
tershed and the important role the agricultural community plays in 
protecting water quality throughout the region. I have been con- 
nected to the Bay personally for much of my professional life as 
Secretary of the Environment for the State of Maryland, as head 
of the Water Program at EPA, and involved with the early Chesa- 
peake Bay Agreements in the 1980’s, and now as Deputy adminis- 
trator at EPA. And I know how important these waters are to the 
people in the region and how important the work that the agricul- 
tural community does to the long term success and the Chief just 
outlined many of those achievements. 

The Chesapeake Bay and the rivers that feed into it form a very 
unique ecosystem. In addition to being the largest estuary in North 
America, the watershed encompasses 64,000 square miles, six 
states, the District of Columbia, and over 1,000 local governing 
bodies. As everyone on the Committee knows the Bay is also a 
major economic engine for the region valued at over $1 trillion. 

The collaborative efforts that EPA and the states have been en- 
gaged in over the last 2 years is nothing new. Our work together 
speaks to a long and rich history of partnership that goes back 
more than 25 years and has led to the development of the Chesa- 
peake Bay TMDL. And the agricultural community has made sig- 
nificant progress in reducing nutrient and sediment loads to the 
Chesapeake Bay through these conservation practices such nutri- 
ent management, conservation tillage, and livestock exclusion from 
streams. These practices are good for farms and they are good for 
the Bay. 

Let me take a moment to describe a TMDL, or Total Maximum 
Daily Load. It is simply a scientific determination of the total 
amount of pollution that a water body can handle and still meet 
water quality standards. The states took this threshold and figured 
out ways to reduce the loadings ranging from agricultural manage- 
ment and conservation practices to technology investments in 
wastewater treatment plants. 

The Chesapeake Bay TMDL is based on significant interstate col- 
laboration. Once the analysis of the data was complete to establish 
the limit on pollution in the Bay, the states then developed Water- 
shed Implementation Plans based on their knowledge of local needs 
and priorities to achieve the goals. Let me be clear about those wa- 
tershed plans because we have heard a lot of misinformation about 
how they were developed. There was a great deal of interaction 
with the states completing the Watershed Implementation Plans as 
they sought to address all the sources of pollution that impact the 
Bay — urban, rural, and suburban and to ensure that the expecta- 
tions for cleanup were shared among all the different sectors. 
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When it came to forming the plans for the agriculture sector, the 
states focused on full implementation of their existing programs 
and ramping up of voluntary conservation programs. Let me also 
be clear as the Administrator has stated repeatedly: We believe 
maintaining the viability of agriculture is essential to the eco- 
system of the Chesapeake Bay. Conservation-based farming is a 
preferred land use in the region and we are committed to strong 
partnerships and collaboration with states, and local governments, 
urban, rural, private sector, and the agricultural community to 
achieve those objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that there are also stories and narratives 
out there about EPA’s actions with respect to the Bay. The truth 
is EPA has worked collaboratively with the states over the past 
several decades culminating in this basin wide diet combined with 
workable state level plans which will reduce pollution and increase 
economic stability in the region. It is neither our intention nor our 
belief that this will in any way endanger the agricultural heritage 
of this region. 

As Governor McDonnell from Virginia stated so well this past 
December, “We are pleased that EPA accepted the Virginia Water- 
shed Implementation Plan as part of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 
Our plan reflects recommendations made by the public and Vir- 
ginia stakeholders and groups and proposes specific actions in ap- 
propriate timeframes to achieve significant cost effective reductions 
in pollution to the Bay. We feel it is a stringent but workable plan 
that demonstrates Virginia’s commitment to cleaning up the 
Chesapeake Bay while providing for a continued economic growth 
in the Commonwealth. After much discussion with EPA the ap- 
proved plan balances important environmental protection concerns 
with the need to protect jobs in agriculture and farming.” 

In conclusion, EPA’s job is to ensure water quality in the Bay 
and to protect the ecosystem and the industries that rely on it. We 
have worked with our partners in the states, the Eederal Govern- 
ment, and the Congress to develop a plan that does just that. I am 
happy to take any questions you have and thank you very much 
for inviting me today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Perciasepe follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bob Perciasepe, Deputy Administrator, U.S. 

Environmental Protection Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Good morning. Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member Holden, and Members of 
the Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to talk to you today about the 
Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) and the important role that 
the agricultural community plays in protecting water quality throughout the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed. 

I share the sentiments provided by Administrator Jackson in her testimony before 
the full Committee last week. Administrator Jackson and I recognize the invaluable 
contributions farmers make to our economy, the critical work that farmers are doing 
to protect our soil, air, and water resources, and the challenging economic difficul- 
ties the agriculture community faces. 

Today, I will provide you with an overview of the health of the Chesapeake Bay 
and describe the Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) for the Bay watershed, issued 
by EPA on December 29, 2010 to protect and restore the Bay highlighting the col- 
laboration and science which informed its development. I will also discuss the inno- 
vative agricultural practices which the states included in their restoration plans for 
the Bay and its tributaries. And finally, I will provide an update on the implementa- 
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tion of the Strategy in response to the President’s Executive Order on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The Chesapeake Bay Watershed 

The Chesapeake Bay watershed encompasses 64,000 square miles, parts of six 
states and the District of Columbia. Nearly 17 million people live in the watershed. 
Runoff from the Bay’s enormous watershed flows into an estuary with a surface 
area of 4,500 square miles resulting in a land-to water ration of 14:1 — the largest 
ratio of any major estuary in the world. That large ratio is one of the key factors 
in explaining why the drainage area has such a significant influence on the water 
quality in the Bay. The actions we take on the land have a significant impact on 
the health of our rivers, streams, and the Bay. 

The Chesapeake Bay is the largest estuary in North America and is ecologically, 
economically and culturally critical to the region and the country. It is home to more 
than 3,600 species of fish, plants and animals. For more than 300 years, the Bay 
and its tributaries have sustained the region’s economy and defined its traditions 
and culture. The economic value of the Bay is estimated at more than $1 trillion ^ 
and two of the five largest Atlantic ports (Baltimore and Norfolk) are located in the 
Bay. 

Approximately 84,000 farms are located in the Chesapeake Bay watershed and 
form a vital part of the watershed’s economy and way of life.^ EPA believes that 
maintaining the viability of agriculture is essential to sustaining ecosystems in the 
Bay. Environmentally sound farming is a preferred land use in the Region and EPA 
is committed to working together with the United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) and the Bay states to help farmers produce abundant and affordable foods 
while managing nutrients and soils in a manner that helps to protect and restore 
the Bay’s water quality and the values and benefits that derive from clean water 
and a healthy, vibrant ecosystem. 

The Health of the Bay 

Each year, the Chesapeake Bay Program issues a health and restoration assess- 
ment of the Chesapeake Bay and watershed, known as the “Bay Barometer.” The 
2009 Bay Barometer affirmed that “despite the impressive restoration work done by 
the array of partners, the health of the Bay and watershed remains severely de- 
graded.” The data included in the report are sobering. Virtually all of the 13 meas- 
ures which comprise Bay health showed conditions that fall short of restoration 
goals. 3 

Despite some significant progress in reducing pollution level over the past several 
decades, the Bay and many of its tributaries remain in poor health, failing to meet 
water quality standards. Populations of key species such as oysters are extremely 
low, and habitats such as underwater grass beds and wetlands are degraded."^ The 
problems facing this unique watershed stem from human activity that has trans- 
formed the natural landscape, the impacts of which have accelerated due to rapid 
growth and development. The physical and scientific challenges facing the Bay are 
wide ranging: population growth, increased development, warmer temperatures, in- 
creased nutrients, loss of underwater grasses, and large dead zones devoid of oxy- 
gen. 

The main sources of nutrient and sediment pollution to the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries are urban and suburban discharges and runoff, agriculture, waste- 
water, and atmospheric deposition. The agricultural sector has done much to reduce 
nutrient and sediment loadings in the Bay watershed. Both nitrogen and phos- 
phorus loadings from agriculture have declined since 1985; however, significant ad- 
ditional reductions from agriculture and all sectors are needed to meet water quality 
standards. 

Efforts to restore the Chesapeake Bay and its watershed have been underway for 
over 25 years. The Chesapeake Bay was the nation’s first estuary targeted by Con- 
gress for restoration and protection. In the late 1970s, Congress funded a 5 year 
study, to analyze the rapid loss of aquatic life in the Bay.® The report identified ex- 
cessive nutrients (excess nitrogen and phosphorus pollution) as a main source of the 
Bay’s degradation. The publication of these initial research findings in the early 


1 Saving a National Treasure: Financing the Cleanup of the Chesapeake Bay, A Report to the 
Chesapeake Bay Executive Council, Chesapeake Bay Blue Rihbon Finance Panel, October 27, 
2004. 

2 2007 Census of Agriculture reported 83,775 farms in the Chesapeake Bay region. 

^ http: I ! ivww.chesapeakchay.net ! content ! publications ! ebp 50513.pdf. 

^Ibid. 

^http:] / www.chesapeakehay.net I historyofcbp.aspx?menuitem=14904. 
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1980s led to the creation of the Chesapeake Bay Program (CBP) as the means to 
help restore this exceptionally valuable waterbody. 

Since it was established, the CBP has had a long history of partnership, science 
and action to protect and restore the Bay watershed. The CBP brings together the 
intellectual and financial resources of various state, Federal, academic and local wa- 
tershed organizations to build and adopt policies that support a unified plan for 
Chesapeake Bay watershed restoration. 

Over the past 3 decades, CBP partners have signed several Agreements and direc- 
tives that unite them in efforts to reduce pollutant loadings into the Bay and restore 
its living resources. In 2000, the partners signed Chesapeake 2000 (C2K).® This 
comprehensive, ecosystem-based approach set the course for the Bay’s restoration 
and protection for the next decade and beyond. When the partners signed C2K, they 
recognized that they would be required to develop a TMDL if the actions identified 
in the Agreement were not successful in achieving water quality standards in the 
mainstem and tidal portions of the Bay.'^ While the partners made some important 
progress to reduce nutrient pollution from agriculture and wastewater treatment 
plants, it was not enough. In October 2007, when it became apparent that water 
quality standards would not be met, the Chesapeake Bay Program’s Principals’ Staff 
Committee (PSC), a group of state secretary-level representatives, requested that 
EPA establish the multi-state TMDL.® 

Additional commitments also led to the decision to develop a TMDL for the Chesa- 
peake watershed including a number of consent decrees and Memoranda of Under- 
standing.® In addition, the Bay TMDL was included as a keystone commitment in 
the strategy developed by 11 Federal agencies, including USDA, to restore and pro- 
tect the Chesapeake Bay and its watershed — as directed in President Obama’s Exec- 
utive Order 13508, issued on May 12, 2009.^® 

TMDL Development 

On December 29, 2010, EPA issued the final Chesapeake Bay TMDL establishing 
the maximum amount of pollution the estuary can receive and still meet water qual- 
ity standards. Specifically, the Bay TMDL identifies the reductions of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and sediment from point and nonpoint sources in Delaware, Mary- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia 
necessary to meet the Bay’s water quality standards. It is by far the most com- 
prehensive roadmap to water quality restoration for the Chesapeake Bay. 

The Clean Water Act requires states, including the District of Columbia, to estab- 
lish lists of impaired waters that fail to meet water quality standards and to estab- 
lish TMDLs for listed water bodies. A TMDL specifies the meiximum amount of a 
pollutant that a water body can receive and still meet applicable water quality 
standards. Typically, it includes waste load allocations for point sources and load 
allocations for nonpoint sources and natural background. The 9th Circuit Court de- 
scribed TMDLs as “primarily informational tools” that “serve as a link in an imple- 
mentation chain that includes federally regulated point source controls, state or 
local plans for point and nonpoint source pollutant reduction, and assessment of the 
impact of such measures on water quality, all to the end of attaining water quality 
goals for the nation’s waters.” EPA and the Bay states have extensive experience 
in developing TMDLs and there are currently more than 12,000 TMDLs established 
within EPA Region III (Mid-Atlantic) alone. 

The establishment of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL began in earnest when, on Sep- 
tember 11, 2008, EPA sent official letters to the states detailing a plan for the 
TMDL, including: criteria for establishing nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment allo- 
cations; schedules for establishing the TMDL and pollution reduction plans; EPA’s 
expectations and evaluation criteria for state plans to meet the TMDL pollution lim- 


^http:! / archive, chesapeakebay. net I info ! c2k. cfm . 

'^Chesapeake 2000 Agreement page 5: http:! Iwivw.chesapeakebay.net I content ! publications! 
cbp 12081. pelf. 

®See PSC meeting minutes for October 1, 2007: http: j i archive.chesapeakebay.net ! pubs i cal- 
endar /PSC 10-01 -07 Minutes 1 9029.pdf. 

®For a detailed description of EPA’s legal authority to issue the Bay TMDL including commit- 
ments made, see the Final Chesapeake TMDL section 1.4.2 on page 1—16 as well as Appendix 
W Part 1 starting on page 264 at: http:! ! epa.gov ! chesapeakebaytmdl ! . 

i®The Executive Order and Strategy are available at: http:! ! executiveorder.chesapeakebay.net. 

Point sources are discrete sources such as wastewater treatment plants and industrial fa- 
cilities that are regulated under the Clean Water Act. 

1® Nonpoint sources are diffuse sources such as runoff from land and atmospheric deposition 
not regulated under the Clean Water Act. Most agriculture is defined as a nonpoint source. The 
exception is Concentrated Animal Feeding Operations which are included in the definition of 
point source in Section 502(14) of the Clean Water Act. 

^oProsolino v. Nastri, 291 F .3d 1123, 1129 (9th Cir. 2002). 
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its; EPA’s expectations for demonstrating reasonable assurance for controlling 
nonpoint source pollution; and contingency actions that EPA could take to ensure 
progressA^ 

Watershed Implementation Plans 

Integral to the Bay TMDL are the state’s Watershed Implementation Plans 
(WIPs) or road maps for how and when the seven Bay states, in partnership with 
Federal and local governments, will achieve and maintain pollutant allocations (re- 
ductions) under the TMDL. EPA worked closely with the states to ensure that each 
WIP achieved the basin-state pollution allocations and provided reasonable assur- 
ance that nonpoint source reductions will be achieved and maintained. The states 
were in the lead for developing the WIPs and a significant amount of flexibility was 
afforded to the states. WIPs must include enough detail to create a high degree of 
accountability for reducing water pollution, including assurance that point source 
permits will be issued consistent with the TMDL pollution allocations. 

EPA released a draft Chesapeake Bay TMDL on September 24, 2010 and began 
a 45 day public comment period that concluded on November 8, 2010. After issuing 
the draft TMDL, EPA continued to work closely with each state holding weekly dis- 
cussions to assist them in revising and strengthening their plans. 

In developing the TMDL, our plan was always to have allocations based on states’ 
strategies (Le., WIPs) and to provide the states with flexibility to let them lead the 
way in determining how to reduce pollution and from what sectors. The final TMDL 
is a product of close EPA-state collaboration and is largely based on the allocations 
and actions included in each of the state’s final Phase I WIPs. 

Outreach 

Throughout the 2 year development of the final TMDL, EPA conducted an exten- 
sive outreach campaign throughout the watershed. Outreach to the agriculture com- 
munity was particularly focused and occurred throughout the region. EPA staff met 
with representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation (national and state 
level), agribusiness organizations, as well as state agricultural agencies and con- 
servation districts. 

In 2011, EPA will work with the Bay states on Phase II WIP development. Phase 
II WIPs will include additional detail to facilitate implementation of nutrient and 
sediment controls at the local level. The Phase I and Phase II WIPs will inform the 
2 year milestones established by the TMDL. 

Economic Benefits and Financial Assistance 

The implementation of the TMDL is designed to be as flexible as possible. EPA 
allowed and encouraged states to develop a Watershed Implementation Plan that 
meets the TMDL allocations in the best way for any given state. 

It is important to recognize that there are economic benefits to improving local 
and Bay water quality and that the agricultural practices that states are commit- 
ting to implement can be very good for the producer’s bottom line. For example, 
many farmers implement continuous no-till systems without seeking Federal or 
state cost-share funding because it reduces fuel and labor costs from not having to 
till cropland, and long-term, it can improve soil quality. Also, excluding livestock 
from streams is another example of a conservation practice that is economically ben- 
eficial to the dairy farmer from the standpoint of reducing the costs associated with 
waterborne illnesses, mastitis, and foot rot. 

An economic analysis conducted by the University of Virginia this year found that 
implementation of the agricultural practices to reduce runoff pollution called for in 
Virginia’s Chesapeake Bay “tributary strategy,” such as livestock stream exclusion, 
buffers, and cover crops, would generate significant economic benefits. For example, 
the report found that every public dollar spent on implementing the practices will 
produce $1.56 in new economic activity. Further, the practices would generate near- 
ly 12,000 new jobs over the course of the cleanup effort.^® 

The Fiscal Year 2012 President’s Budget includes $25.3 million for programmatic 
and implementation grants to states and $10.0 million for innovative and small wa- 
tershed grants available to states, local governments, and other organizations. All 
told, about $40 million of the $67 million request, or about 60 percent, will be avail- 
able to state and local entities. These grants can be used to help producers imple- 


i^Chesapeake Bay TMDL letters to states are available at: http:/ 1 www.epa.gov I regSwapd/ 
tmdl ! ChesapeakeBay / ResourceLibrary.htmWkeydocs. 

^^Economic Impacts of Implementing Agricultural Best Management Practices to Achieve 
Goals outline in Virginia’s Tributary Strategy, Center for Economic and Policy Studies, Weldon 
Cooper Center for Public Service, University of Virginia, February 23, 2010. 
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ment key conservation practices that are not only good for the Bay, but also for pro- 
ducers’ economic bottom-line. 

Chesapeake Bay Program Watershed Model 

The Chesapeake Bay Program (CBP) Watershed Model (hereinafter CBP Model) 
was integral to developing the Bay TMDL. The CBP Model, a product of the Bay 
Partnership (not EPA), is actually a suite of models developed specifically for the 
scale of the Chesapeake Bay watershed and its 92 major waterbody segments. The 
CBP Model is a critical tool that will help inform the allocation of pollution reduc- 
tions among states and sources of pollution, and help decision makers make in- 
formed management decisions. 

The CBP Model is well established and an effective means for assessing environ- 
mental impacts over larger landscapes and watersheds. As a sophisticated analytical 
tool, the CBP Model helps advance our ability to understand the effectiveness of ac- 
tions on the land in reducing nutrient and sediment loads to the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. 

The suite of models used for the TMDL are among the most sophisticated, studied 
and respected in the world, and represent the cutting edge of estuary restoration 
science. The models provide a comprehensive view of the Chesapeake ecosystem, 
from the depths of the Bay to the upper reaches of the watershed, and from the 
development occurring on land to the air over the region. The CBP Model has gone 
through numerous peer reviews by modeling experts and has been widely endorsed 
as a useful TMDL model — most recently by the Chesapeake Research Consortium 
(CRC), the CBP Scientific and Technical Advisory Committee, the Virginia Institute 
of Marine Science, the University of Maryland and others. In a November 8, 2010 
memorandum, the CRC stated, “the substantial majority of knowledgeable environ- 
mental scientists in the region agree with the premise that the modeling framework 
used to develop the Draft TMDL represents the best current incorporation of avail- 
able science with which to set and allocate maximum loads within the watershed.” 

Over the past 20 years, the CBP Model has improved significantly in precision, 
scope, complexity and accuracy. For example, the current CBP Model is calibrated 
to monitoring stations in the region, with the number of linked stations expanded 
from 20 in the previous version to nearly 300 in the current version. The segments 
in the model have grown from 94 to 2,157, providing information at the watershed, 
county and conservation district level. The types of land uses that can feed into the 
model were increased from 9 to 25. By working with partners and stakeholders, the 
CBP continues to improve the quality of the data for land use, agricultural prac- 
tices, precipitation, wastewater, urban and suburban runoff and air pollution. 

The CBP Model suites have been developed and utilized through collaboration 
with Federal, state, academic and private partners. This includes extensive input 
from agricultural agencies and organizations including state agricultural agencies, 
and agricultural organizations on the CBP Agriculture Workgroup. Use and develop- 
ment of the models is fully transparent and open. All decisions and refinements to 
the model are made at public meetings of the Chesapeake Bay Program. The CBP 
Model suites undergo extensive independent scientific peer-review by a wide spec- 
trum of Federal, state and academic scientists, as well as modeling experts. Bay wa- 
tershed states use the CBP Model to determine the appropriate mix of nutrient and 
sediment reduction practices that will achieve their allocations from a suite of man- 
agement practices such as wastewater treatment plant upgrades, urban stormwater 
controls, and implementation of various agricultural conservation practices. 

Crediting the Agrieultural Community in the Model 

EPA recognizes the agriculture community has done much to reduce pollution in 
the watershed over the last few decades. Since 1985, much of the reduction has been 
achieved through implementation of nutrient management and conservation prac- 
tices, and changes in land use. Continued implementation of conservation practices 
and development of new conservation strategies are crucial to restoration of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

While agricultural lands make up about 22% of the total watershed area, current 
model estimates show that agricultural lands are responsible for about 45% of the 
total N loadings, 44% of the total P loadings and 65% of the total sediment loadings 
entering the tidal Chesapeake Bay . 


http: I ! www.chesapeakebay.net ] committee msc projects. aspx?menuitem=16525#peer. 

^nbid. 

http: ! I cbf. typepad. com! files! scientistletter-2.pdf. 
i®2009 data from CBP Watershed Model Phase 5.3.0. 
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The CBP Model currently credits more than 40 agricultural practices. These in- 
clude such practices as: enhanced nutrient management, continuous no-till, con- 
servation tillage, livestock exclusion from streams, cover crops, forest buffers, poul- 
try phytase, and more. I applaud these and the many other efforts currently being 
implemented by the agricultural community. 

As states work to further reduce nutrients and sediment from agricultural oper- 
ations, they have committed to implement new and innovative technologies for 
achieving the load reduction goals. EPA continues to work with the states to add 
these additional “new” practices for credit in the Model. Two examples of these are 
more advanced nutrient management technologies and technologies for using excess 
manure nutrients for uses such as energy production. 

EPA and USDA Models 

Both USDA and EPA use models to help describe the effectiveness of actions on 
the land and to inform decision making. 

While the Chesapeake Bay Program Partnership’s Bay Watershed Model (CBP 
Model) and USDA’s Conservation Effects Assessment Project (CEAP) have both 
been extensively peer-reviewed and represent state-of-the-art modeling approaches, 
they were developed for different purposes. 

CEAP was built to give an estimate, at a large basin scale, of the effectiveness 
of conservation activities on the landscape and their impact on nutrient loads to the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The CBP Model was designed to account for all nutrient and sediment loading 
sources to the Chesapeake Bay in the context of the Bay TMDL and focus specifi- 
cally on describing how actions on the land from all sources affect nutrient loadings 
to the Bay and the associated Bay water quality. 

Although these and other technical differences exist in the models, they both show 
that the agricultural sector has done much to reduce nutrient and sediment loadings 
in the Bay watershed, and also that there is more to do. 

Now that the CEAP report is completed, USDA and EPA will work together to 
further understand and coordinate the different approaches used in the two mod- 
eling efforts and to continue improving the data available for use by both models. 

Executive Order 

USDA and EPA have a long history of collaborating on the Chesapeake Bay res- 
toration to ensure both a healthy Bay and viable agriculture in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. 

Both agencies agree that maintaining the viability of agriculture is an essential 
component to sustaining ecosystems in the Bay. Both acknowledge the enormous 
contribution that farmers are making to improve Bay water quality. And, both are 
committed to strong partnerships and collaboration with states and local govern- 
ments, urban, suburban and rural communities, and the private sector to achieve 
environmental objectives for the Bay. 

For example, senior officials from USDA and EPA met with the state agricultural 
and environmental secretaries several months ago to discuss a framework to provide 
certainty to farmers who implement practices that protect water quality in the 
Chesapeake Bay. Following that meeting, in December 2010, USDA Deputy Sec- 
retary Kathleen Merrigan and I sent letters to each of the State Agriculture and 
Environmental Secretaries asking them to confirm their interest in pursuing a cer- 
tainty program. It is our hope that we have developed a constructive framework 
that states can use in providing to producers incentives and recognition that accel- 
erate the adoption of conservation practices and advance the objectives of the state 
Watershed Implementation Plans. We are continuing to follow up with interested 
states to advance this concept. 

USDA and EPA have committed to look for opportunities to leverage and better 
align our collective Federal resources to support the states in implementing the 
commitments outlined in their TMDL Watershed Implementation Plans. One exam- 
ple of funding coordination is the 2010 effort to align our agencies’ innovation grants 
programs to support key priorities for addressing some of the biggest water quality 
challenges facing agriculture. This resulted in $5.5 million being targeted towards 
innovative agricultural projects in the Bay watershed last year. Let me describe two 
examples: 

Reducing Ammonia Emissions and Runoff from Broiler Litter 

EPA is spending $700,000 to fund demonstrations of technologies to reduce ammo- 
nia emissions and runoff from poultry litter such as (1) ammonia scrubbers which 
are attached to exhaust fans on poultry houses, (2) addition of alum to poultry litter 
inside poultry houses, and (3) using a litter incorporator to make litter applications. 
The project team, including personnel from Virginia Tech, Virginia Cooperative Ex- 
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tension, Virginia Department of Conservation and Recreation, USDA/NRCS, Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts, the University of Maryland — Eastern Shore and 
USDA/ARS, will work with local growers to demonstrate the effects of these tech- 
nologies on ammonia losses to the atmosphere, phosphorus runoff and crop growth 
on two farms in the Shenandoah Valley and two farms on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. 

Conewago Creek Watershed in Pennsylvania 

As part of the Executive Order described below, ERA is aligning its resources with 
the USDA farm bill funding in priority watersheds to accelerate cost-effective nutri- 
ent and sediment reductions from agricultural areas. ERA has provided $800,000 in 
the USDA’s “showcase watershed” to support a diverse partnership of Federal, state 
and local government agencies, academics, watershed groups, farmers and busi- 
nesses in comprehensively restoring the Conewago Creek watershed. The collabo- 
rative partnership has set goals that include: 

• 100% of agricultural producers have current and implemented nutrient manage- 
ment plans; 

• 100% of homeowners have identified and implemented on-site opportunities for 
improving stormwater retention and infiltration, septic system management, 
water conservation, riparian buffers, and protection of private drinking water 
systems; 

• riparian forest buffers are established for all non-buffered areas of the stream; 
and 

• the TMDL for phosphorus and sediment is met. 

The partnership will monitor early signals of changes in stream quality, and has 
committed to transfer this process to other watersheds. 

Continued ERA/USDA collaboration will be critical to continue to refine modeling 
tools, improve agricultural conservation tracking and verification, and accelerate ag- 
ricultural nutrient and sediment reductions necessary to meet the Bay TMDL. 

Implementing the Strategy for Protecting and Restoring the Chesapeake Bay Wa- 
tershed, is another area of strong collaboration between USDA and ERA. On May 
12, 2009, Rresident Obama issued Executive Order 13508 on Chesapeake Bay Rro- 
tection and Restoration. The Strategy developed in response to the Executive Order 
ushered in a new era of shared Federal leadership, action and accountability. This 
comprehensive and highly coordinated ecosystem-based strategy deepens the Fed- 
eral commitment to improve our results in protecting and restoring the Chesapeake 
Bay and its watershed. 

The strategy includes a number of actions and initiatives related to farming and 
agriculture. For example, ERA will collaborate with USDA, other Federal agencies, 
state governments and conservation districts to identify watersheds with the highest 
nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment delivery to the Bay and its tributaries. In addi- 
tion, ERA and USDA committed to develop and implement mechanisms for tracking 
and reporting voluntary, noncost-share practices installed on agricultural lands. 
And, ERA will coordinate funding opportunities with USDA to accelerate nitrogen, 
phosphorus and sediment reductions in priority watersheds and tackle key agri- 
culture challenges. To increase accountability, the agencies will establish milestones 
every 2 years to ensure progress toward measurable environmental goals. 

In order to provide additional transparency and accountability to the work identi- 
fied in the Strategy and specifically, the Bay TMDL, ERA has developed a system 
to track and verify progress in meeting cleanup commitments. At this early stage, 
the Chesapeake Bay TMDL Tracking and Accounting System (BayTAS) displays 
geographically the 2009 baseline levels of nitrogen, phosphorus and sediment pollu- 
tion and the allocations of pollutant reductions called for in the final Bay TMDL — 
specifically, allocations by state, by water body segment and by source sector. 
State specific data reflecting progress, measured against the 2009 figures, will be 
added to the system on an ongoing basis, starting in 2011. 

A tenet of the Executive Order is Federal leadership, action and accountability. 
In developing the Strategy, ERA stated its belief that “maintaining the viability of 
agriculture is an essential component to sustaining ecosystems in the Bay. A goal 
of the Strategy is to work with producers to apply new conservation practices on 
4 million acres of agricultural working lands in high priority watersheds by 2025 
to improve water quality in the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. Environ- 
mentally sound farming is a preferred land use in the region and we are committed 
to strong partnerships and collaboration with states and local governments, urban. 


http: ! I stat. chesapeakebay.net ! BayTAS. 
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suburban and rural communities, and the private sector to achieve environmental 
objectives for the Bay.”^i 

Closing 

In closing, I commend the conservation practices developed and implemented by 
the agriculture community. The efforts have improved the health of local streams, 
rivers and the Bay. Federal agencies and the states are rel3dng on the efforts of the 
agricultural industry in both the restoration efforts identified in the Executive 
Order strategy and in the implementation of the states’ restoration plans which are 
the basis for the Bay TMDL. 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with you today, I look forward to continuing 
our work with you and I am pleased to answer any questions you might have. 

The Chairman. All right, thank you for your testimony. Mr. Sec- 
retary, welcome to the panel. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS W. DOMENECH, SECRETARY OF 

NATURAL RESOURCES, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 

RICHMOND, VA 

Mr. Domenech. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Subcommittee. On behalf of Virginia Governor 
Robert F. McDonnell, thank you for inviting me to discuss the 
Commonwealth’s Chesapeake Bay Watershed Implementation Plan 
and EPA’s TMDL. My written testimony has been submitted for 
the record. I am Doug Domenech, Secretary of Natural Resources 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia. In my Secretariat I oversee six 
state agencies, several of which have responsibilities to manage 
and protect the Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. Chairman, as you said, the Chesapeake Bay is a national 
treasure and an ecological wonder and we are committed to ensur- 
ing a clean and vibrant Bay for future generations to cherish. We 
strongly believe a clean Bay is good for the economic well-being of 
the state. That is why its restoration is one the Governor’s top en- 
vironmental goals. 

I applaud the dedicated men and women at the EPA who work 
hard every day to improve the state of the Bay. I also congratulate 
Administrator Jackson for selecting Jeff Corbin, a Virginian to 
serve as the new Senior Advisor to the Administrator for the 
Chesapeake Bay or as the state’s like to call him, the Bay Czar. 

Virginia has been engaged in various Bay cleanup efforts for 30 
years. During that time we have made significant progress in re- 
ducing pollutants to the Bay through voluntary measures with ag- 
riculture, forestry, wastewater treatment, and stormwater manage- 
ment even while Virginia’s population has increased by two million 
people. Virginia submitted our Phase I WIP to EPA on November 
29, 2010, and EPA accepted our plan and included it in their 
TMDL with minor modifications, absent backstops threatened by 
EPA last September, in response to our draft plan. 

However, as we have stated to EPA directly, Virginia continues 
to have concerns with several aspects of the program. Number one, 
we question the legality and compressed timing of some of the EPA 
actions on the states. There are three reasons EPA asserts that 
they have to develop the Bay TMDL by December 31, 2010. 


The Next Generation of Tools and Actions to Restore Water Quality in the Chesapeake Bay: 
A Revised Report Fulfilling Section 202a of Executive Order 13508, November 24, 2009, U.S. En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 
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First, they say it was pursuant to the requirements of the Con- 
sent Decree in the 1999 case American Canoe Association v. EPA. 
Second, because of President Obama’s May 2009 Chesapeake Bay 
Protection and Restoration Executive Order, and third, because of 
the EPA’s out of court settlement agreement with the Chesapeake 
Bay Foundation. Virginia was not a party to those court cases and 
the President’s Executive Order does not apply to states, and the 
Consent Decree established a deadline of May 1, 2011, for the EPA 
to establish TMDLs, not December 2010. 

Second, EPA’s Bay model is problematic. Virginia is concerned 
with the nearly absolute reliance on management by computer 
model. The Chesapeake Bay model may be a useful tool in pre- 
dicting outcomes on a watershed-wide basis, however, it continues 
to contain fundamental flaws that call its credibility into question. 
We are especially concerned that the level of precision EPA assigns 
to the model is far beyond what the model is capable of. This will 
be a larger problem as we develop the more locally based Phase II 
WIPs. Another concern is the apparent discrepancies in agricul- 
tural land uses between EPA’s model and the USDA NRCS figures 
which is 1.4 million acre difference in ag acres. EPA has acknowl- 
edged several of these technical flaws and has been working to re- 
solve those for nearly a year. Finally, Virginia is generally con- 
cerned that EPA is the only place that houses the model. It is hard 
to know when you are speeding if the only people with the speed- 
ometer are the police. 

Third, we are concerned about the cost and flexibility of the pro- 
gram. It is important to emphasize that this plan has been devel- 
oped during the worst economy in generations. Virginians have al- 
ready invested billions of dollars in Chesapeake Bay water quality 
improvement to date. We estimate that full implementation of this 
plan will likely cost more than $7 billion between now and 2025. 
The cost and pace of this mandate on state — on the state localities, 
private industries, farmers, and homeowners in Virginia will be 
significant. The estimated cost for agriculture alone to comply with 
the WIP will be more than $1 billion. While Governor McDonnell 
included $36.4 million in our Water Quality Improvement Eund in 
his budget, this — in this economy we cannot guarantee additional 
funding will be provided by our General Assembly for this purpose 
over the next 15 years. 

Therefore, it is our position that the success of the WIP will be 
largely subject to the provision of sufficient Federal funding to as- 
sist in covering these massive costs. While we have developed an 
approved plan, Virginia has told EPA that we reserve the right to 
adjust the plan as needed as EPA Administrator Lisa Jackson said 
last week, WIPs are state plans. Flexibility is the key to success. 

This water bottle holds approximately 1 pound of nitrogen. The 
cost to remove this much nitrogen can be $6 or it can be $6,000 
depending if it is removed in a wastewater system or with an 
urban stormwater retrofit. That is why we are studying the expan- 
sion of our existing nutrient credit exchange to allow additional 
source sectors to participate in a market-based program. 

In conclusion, I would add that our General Assembly is taking 
this responsibility seriously and in their last session completed sig- 
nificant advances in the management of fertilizers, banning phos- 
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phorous in most homeowner fertilizer products. In addition, with 
the support of our agricultural interests, they passed bills regard- 
ing the development of resource management plans on farms. Our 
work does not end with the submission of our WIP. We will con- 
tinue to work with EPA, stakeholders, and the public to ensure 
that our implementation improves water quality in a manner that 
is sensible, fair, and cost effective as this process unfolds over the 
next 15 years. 

Thank you for this opportunity to speak today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Domenech follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Douglas W. Domenech, Secretary of Natural 
Resources, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, VA 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am Doug 
Domenech, Secretary of Natural Resources for the Commonwealth of Virginia. In my 
Secretariat, I oversee six state agencies; the Department of Environmental Quality, 
the Department of Conservation and Recreation, the Virginia Marine Resources 
Commission, the Department of Historic Resources, the Virginia Museum of Natural 
History, and the Department of Game and Inland Fisheries most of which have 
some responsibility to manage and protect the Chesapeake Bay’s natural and his- 
toric resources. 

Thank you for inviting me to discuss the Commonwealth of Virginia’s Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed Implementation Plan (WIP) and the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency’s (EPA) Total Meiximum Daily Load (TMDL). On behalf of Virginia Governor 
Robert F. McDonnell, we have worked diligently with stakeholders and constituents 
to develop Virginia’s Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan. 

The Chesapeake Bay is a national treasure and an ecological wonder. As Vir- 
ginians, we are committed to ensuring a clean and vibrant Chesapeake Bay for fu- 
ture generations to cherish. We strongly believe a clean Bay is good for the economic 
well being of the state. 

I applaud the dedicated men and women at the EPA who work hard every day 
to improve the state of the Bay, and who provide advice and counsel to the states 
on how we can work together toward our common interest. 

Virginia has been engaged in Bay cleanup efforts for 30 years. The Chesapeake 
Bay partnership began with a study by the Maryland and Virginia Legislative Advi- 
sory Commission which was the impetus for the Chesapeake Bay Commission (CBC) 
in 1980. The commission was formed to assist legislators in evaluating and respond- 
ing to mutual Bay concerns and intergovernmental cooperation. Pennsylvania joined 
the Commission in 1985. 

The first Chesapeake Bay Agreement was signed by the jurisdictions of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District of Columbia and the EPA and CBC in 1983. 
The partners agreed to meet biannually, establish an implementation plan, and a 
liaison office in Annapolis. In 1987 the partners agreed to develop, adopt, and begin 
implementation of a basin wide strategy to equitably reduce nutrients by 40% by 
the year 2000. In signing the Chesapeake Bay 2000 Agreement, the partners com- 
mitted to meet water quality standards in the Bay by 2010. In 2003 the partners 
agreed to new allocations that were the basis for the tributary strategies as the best 
way to restore the Bay and those strategies were developed and released in 2005. 

The Chesapeake Bay Program has been an effective multi-jurisdictional effort to 
reduce pollution loads into the Chesapeake Bay. Since the initial Agreement was 
signed, the partners have evaluated progress in the program and adjusted its goals 
to advance the restoration of the Bay. In Virginia, we have been successful in reduc- 
ing nitrogen loads to the Bay by about 20 million pounds per year from 1985 
through 2009 and an additional 10 million pounds per year from 2002 through 2009. 
Similarly Virginia reduced phosphorus loads by 4 million pounds per year from 1985 
through 2009 even while the population has increased by two million people. 

Virginia submitted our Phase I WIP to EPA on November 29, 2010 and EPA ac- 
cepted our plan and included it in their TMDL with minor modifications. We crafted 
a comprehensive and effective plan that allows us to achieve EPA’s pollution reduc- 
tion goals absent “backstops” threatened by EPA last September in response to our 
draft plan. 

However, as we have stated to EPA directly, Virginia continues to have concerns 
about the process, legality, allocations, and compressed timing in the development 
of this plan. 
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Legality 

EPA asserts that it had to develop the Bay TMDL by December 31, 2010 pursuant 
to the requirements of the Consent Decree entered in the 1999 case American Canoe 
Association et al. v. the United States EPA, 54 F. Supp. 2d 621 (E.D. Va. 1999), 
President Obama’s May 2009 Chesapeake Bay Protection and Restoration Executive 
Order, and the EPA’s out-of-court “settlement agreement” with the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation. I note that Virginia was not a party to those court cases, and the Con- 
sent Decree established a deadline of May 1, 2011 for the EPA to establish 
TMDLs — not December 2010. This concern regarding the rush to completion is 
shared by many local governments, industries and others as evidenced by the public 
comment EPA received last fall. 

The Model 

Virginia must also state our significant concerns with the nearly absolute reliance 
on management by computer model. As it’s been said, “All models are wrong, but 
some are useful” (George Box). The Chesapeake Bay Model may be a useful tool in 
predicting outcomes on a watershed-wide basis, however, while the model has seen 
years of development it continues to contain fundamental flaws — such as under esti- 
mating the amount of impervious surface — that call its credibility into question. We 
are especially concerned that the level of precision EPA assigns to the model is far 
beyond what the model is capable of. This will be a larger problem as we develop 
the more locally based Phase II WIPs. In Virginia, our approach will be to make 
sure programs and practices are effective in the real world, not just the model world 
constructed by EPA. 

These concerns about the model have also been validated by apparent gross dis- 
crepancies between the loading calculations provided by EPA’s Bay Model and that 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture Natural Resources Conservation Service 
(NRCS). The difference between the EPA and NRCS assessments of actual agricul- 
tural land uses in the Bay watershed amounts to approximately 1.4 million acres. 
To put that in perspective, the two Federal agencies disagree on the amount of ag 
land that’s a land mass the size of the State of Delaware. EPA cannot credibly de- 
mand compliance with a TMDL derived from a model that differs so dramatically 
with that of its sister agency. A sister agency, I might add, that is actually charged 
by law with keeping an accurate Census of agricultural uses in the Bay watershed 
and across the country. 

Finally, Virginia is generally concerned that EPA is the only place that houses 
the model. It is hard to know you are speeding if the only people with a speedometer 
are the police. 

Timing, Cost and Flexibility 

It is important to emphasize that this plan is being developed during the worst 
economy in generations. Virginians have already invested billions of dollars in 
Chesapeake Bay water quality improvement to date. As EPA’s numbers dem- 
onstrate, significant reductions have taken place in Virginia since the advent of the 
Chesapeake Bay program despite a significant increase in population. 

We estimate that full implementation of this plan will likely cost more than $7 
billion in new dollars between now and 2025. The cost and pace of this mandate 
on the state, localities, private industries, farmers, and homeowners in Virginia will 
be significant. 

Even in these tight times. Governor McDonnell included $36.4 million new dollars 
in our Water Quality Improvement Fund in his 2011 budget amendments which has 
now been adopted by the General Assembly. In this economy, we cannot guarantee 
additional funding will be provided by our General Assembly for this purpose over 
the next 15 years. It is our position that the success of the WIP will be largely sub- 
ject to the provision of sufficient Federal funding to assist in covering these massive 
costs. 

While we have developed an approved plan, Virginia has told EPA that we re- 
serve the right to adjust this plan based on new information such as additional vol- 
untary best management practices currently implemented but not accounted for in 
the EPA model, adverse economic impacts on business, funding availability from 
Federal sources in particular, and improved scientific methodologies. As EPA Ad- 
ministrator Lisa Jackson said last week, WIPs are state plans. 

Virginia is moving forward with the implementation of this plan with a clear 
focus on flexibility and cost effectiveness. A venti (20 oz.) size latte holds approxi- 
mately one pound of nitrogen. The cost to remove that much nitrogen can be $6.00 
or it can be $6,000 depending if it is removed in a wastewater system or an urban 
stormwater retrofit. The removal of nitrogen and phosphorus in different sectors can 
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vary that much, therefore it is imperative that our plan provides options for local- 
ities to meet their reduction goals. 

Nutrient Trading 

In our recently concluded General Assembly session a resolution was adopted, as 
was proposed in our WIP, calling for a study of the expansion of our existing nutri- 
ent credit exchange to allow additional source sectors to participate in a market- 
based program. Virginia’s nutrient credit exchange program has already allowed for 
reductions in the wastewater sector to be accomplished in an orderly and cost-effec- 
tive manner. We believe that expanding that program will afford the same approach 
to other sectors, particularly urban stormwater and septic. 

The James River 

I would also call your attention to our proposed approach for the James River wa- 
tershed. Due to its proximity to the mouth of the Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, the 
James has less impact on the water quality of the mainstem than any other river. 
The James also is unique because of the numeric chlorophyll standards that were 
adopted in 2005 with the concurrence of EPA. We believe that because sufficient 
new information is available for the James River, we should take the time necessary 
to review the James River numeric chlorophyll standards to ensure that they reflect 
the best science and regulatory approaches. Therefore, we have included a detailed 
plan to accomplish this review and amend standards if necessary prior to the sched- 
uled revision of the TMDL in 2017. We will also consider developing a local chloro- 
phyll-based TMDL for the James River. Our plan demonstrates that we will meet 
the 2017 target loads prescribed by EPA in all basins, including the James. 

General Assembly Action 

Our General Assembly recently completed significant advances in the manage- 
ment of fertilizers used in urban areas through the passage of legislation that will 
ban phosphorus in most homeowner fertilizer products. 

Legislation was passed that prohibits the sale, distribution and use of lawn main- 
tenance fertilizers containing phosphorus after December 31, 2013. Additionally, the 
sale of deicing agents containing urea, nitrogen or phosphorus, will be unlawful 
after December 31, 2013. The legislation requires golf courses to implement nutrient 
management plans by July 1, 2017. The Commonwealth is developing a cost-share 
program to assist in implementation of the required nutrient management plans. 

Legislation was also passed regarding resource management plans. This legisla- 
tion affects both regulated agricultural landowners and voluntary participants. 
Components of a resource management plan, depending on the type of farm and 
crops, may include nutrient management plan, forest or grass buffer, soil conserva- 
tion plan, cover crops, and a system that prevents livestock access to streams. Each 
individual farm will be assessed to determine the appropriate components and to 
determine which agricultural best management practices are currently being imple- 
mented. Cost share funding is available through the Virginia Agricultural Best 
Management Practices Cost-Share Program to assist with the implementation and 
maintenance of the resource management plan. 

Resource management plans, if components are fully implemented and main- 
tained, will deem the agricultural landowners or operators as meeting the require- 
ments of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

To meet the requirements of EPA’s TMDL, Virginia’s WIP relies on 95% of all ag- 
ricultural lands implementing one or more of the following best management prac- 
tices: nutrient management plans, soil conservation crops, cover crops, forest buffers 
and livestock exclusion from streams. The estimated cost for agriculture alone to 
comply with the WIP is more than $1 billion. These costs will be borne by the agri- 
cultural landowner and the state, with the landowner pa3dng for approximately 30 
percent of the cost of implementation. The Commonwealth is working in cooperation 
with the agricultural industry and farmers to increase the reporting of both vol- 
untary and cost-share best management practices. 

In the urban sector, estimated costs to meet the urban retrofits requirement is 
$3 billion. The vast majority of this cost will be borne by local governments and pri- 
vate developers. It is anticipated that Virginia will adopt new stormwater manage- 
ment regulations, which will meet the requirements of the WIP, in early fall of this 
year. The regulations will ensure that there is no increase in nutrient loadings for 
new development and ensure that redevelopment improves the current nutrient 
loadings. 

We designed Virginia’s WIP to allow the flexibility to implement the most cost- 
effective practices in each watershed using the programs that are already in place, 
programs that will be expanded and new programs that we will propose. The plan 
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emphasizes actions with appropriate timeframes in each sector to achieve significant 
cost-effective reductions in pollution loads to the Bay. 

Our work does not end with the submission of our Watershed Implementation 
Plan. We will continue to work with EPA, stakeholders, and the public to ensure 
that our implementation improves water quality in a manner that is sensible, fair 
and cost effective as this process unfolds over the next 15 years. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today. 

Douglas W. Domenech, 

Secretary of Natural Resources. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thanks to the panel 
for your testimony. The chair would like to remind Members that 
they will be recognized for questioning in the order of seniority for 
Members who were here at the start of the hearing. After that, 
Members will be recognized in the order of arrival and I appreciate 
Members understanding. I will begin with my own questioning for 
5 minutes. 

And once again thank you for the panel for being here. Deputy 
Administrator, I appreciate you being here. I really very much ap- 
preciated Administrator Jackson coming before the full Committee 
just last week. And you here today it has been a chance to talk 
about a very, very important issue. 

One of the things I had asked Ms. Jackson about and wanted to 
get a follow up and then a confirmation. I had requested to see if 
the EPA has longitudinal studies over the past 30 years since we 
began to invest in a very important initiative in cleaning up the 
Chesapeake Bay. And I had requested that whatever longitudinal 
study may be out there by the EPA in terms of showing the trajec- 
tory of the health of the Bay over time. Is that something that you 
were able to bring with you today? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have it with me today. 
The most up-to-date one will be out in about a month in April and 
I would like it if I can get you last year’s summary. It is called the 
Bay Barometer and it is something that all the states and the Fed- 
eral agencies all work on together and they track 13 important pa- 
rameters in the Bay. And there is no doubt that many of them 
have improved over the last 20 years and some have stayed static 
and some have gotten a little worse as you might expect from the 
state of affairs. But the most recent one based on 2010 information 
will be available by April. I think what we would make available 
to the Committee and of course this is available on the web, but 
we will make it available to the Committee, the 2009 version and 
then make sure that you have 2010 version. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 151] 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. Is this the same — 2009 is the 
same date I looked at. I believe it showed improvement in at least 
eight indicators. And just a confirmation, I had asked about it 
seems that the EPA routinely does cost-benefit analysis when it 
comes to regulations although I was surprised. And I just want to 
affirm the information that Ms. Jackson shared that there was no 
cost-benefit analysis done with the TMDL regulations. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, first I have to make sure that we are clear 
on the record here that a TMDL itself is really just an allocation 
of the pollution reduction that would be required to meet a certain 
water quality standards, standards that are set by the states. The 
actual practices and reductions from different sources come from 
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the state implementation plans and as the Secretary pointed out 
from Virginia as a State Representative here they are in the proc- 
ess of doing the more detailed implementation plans this year. 
There are actually discussions about the timing on all that under- 
way with the states right now. 

Maryland and Virginia have done some good cost estimates and 
you heard some of them here from Doug. I would expect that when 
we have these more detailed plans we will be able to look a little 
more specifically. And we will make sure we get the states to work 
with us on that. On the other side of the coin, remember there are 
a cost and benefits side here. On the other side of the coin there 
has been blue ribbon panels that looked — that have gotten together 
under the auspices of the Bay partnership and the executive coun- 
cil and the principle staffs committee which are made up of the 
state Representatives and the Federal agencies to look at the eco- 
nomic value of the Bay and you know from fishing, from commer- 
cial fishing, from sport fishing, commercial activities there 

The Chairman. If I can, because I want to try to limit myself 

Mr. Perciasepe. Yes. Okay. I’m sorry. 

The Chairman. — the same as other Members. And I appreciate 
there are — and I know there are a lot 

Mr. Perciasepe. So we have those two sides going. 

The Chairman. — of folks looking at it, but the fact is the TMDLs, 
this is something that is EPA driven. I guess we can argue about 
what constitutes a regulation and what doesn’t. We tend to argue 
about words in Washington sometimes, but the bottom line the 
EPA has not done a cost-benefit analysis. This would — a question 
to all the panelists. A number of my House colleagues and I re- 
quested an extension of the comment period for the TMDLs but 
were denied. Do you believe that a 45 day public comment period 
for a topic of this complexity and magnitude was sufficient to get 
the type of input that we needed to have? And I will — let me start 
with Chief White and 

Mr. Perciasepe. Sorry about that. Go ahead. 

Mr. White. No, you go ahead. No, please. 

Mr. Perciasepe. No, no, no. I am fiddling with the buttons. 

Mr. White. I recall that last fall but really, it is out of my lane 
to even comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Mr. Domenech. Well, I would just say from the state’s stand- 
point there was a lot of discussion about the compressed timing. 
Some of that involved again problems with the model in terms of 
producing for us the numbers that we needed to develop our draft 
plans and that is what compressed the timing which started off as 
a 90 day public comment period was presented to us as a 30 day 
comment period. And we negotiated with EPA to make it 45. So 
there was pressure on the states to comply in a quick time. 

The Chairman. All right, thank you. I now recognize the gen- 
tleman, the Ranking Member from Pennsylvania for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Holden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Is it Mr. Perciasepe? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Perciasepe. 

Mr. Holden. As you probably or you heard in our opening state- 
ments from the Chairman and from myself, with what was said 
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last week with Administrator Jackson, and things that Mr. Good- 
latte and I have said over the last year and a half, this Committee 
is very frustrated. As Chief White has said in his testimony we 
really tried in the last farm bill to do something for conservation 
in the Chesapeake Bay watershed and we did. And Chief White 
has done an excellent job administering that and we have made a 
lot of progress. 

But despite that, the ink wasn’t even dry on the farm bill as I 
mentioned in my opening statement and our producers were faced 
with this Executive Order and further regulation. And even more 
frustrating there was no consultation with me, no consultation with 
anyone on this Committee that I know of and we are faced with 
this. And I don’t think I can repeat that enough as I tell you what 
I hear when I am in Pennsylvania talking to my producers. But I 
have a few specific questions for you, sir. 

In your written testimony you mentioned nonpoint sources as 
typically included for a TMDL calculation. However, it was my un- 
derstanding that nonpoint sources were not regulated under the 
Clean Water Act. Can you elaborate how and exactly under what 
authority EPA is moving forward with implementation and enforce- 
ment over nonpoint sources? 

Mr. Perciasepe. EPA would not be doing enforcement or regula- 
tion of nonpoint sources that are not covered under the Clean 
Water Act. That would be the responsibility of the states if they in- 
clude them in their state plans. However, when we do a TMDL 
which is a plan to look at all the sources so you know how much 
each one has to do, it allocates what the resulting pollution loads 
might be from all those different sources. So therefore, the state 
would have the information to make those choices but EPA would 
not be regulating nonpoint source pollution. That is not covered 
under the Clean Water Act. 

Mr. Holden. Well, let me see if I understand you. So you are 
saying the state would gather information or regulate it and then 
you would implement it? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Sir, on nonpoint sources, to the extent that a 
state says in their plan that an individual watershed will get some 
reduction from nonpoint sources; therefore, it wouldn’t have to go 
to the other sources. That would be the requirement of the state 
to provide the assurance under the Clean Air Act — I mean, under 
the Clean Water Act that that would occur. So we would not, EPA 
would not implement those nonpoint source practices. 

Mr. Holden. Would anyone like to comment on the study re- 
leased by the Agricultural Nutrient Policy Council about discrep- 
ancies in the information and the differences between USDA and 
EPA on pollutant load estimates and about conservation practices 
model, the framework and results and what is being done to rec- 
oncile the differences? 

Mr. White. Is this the LimnoTech Study? 

Mr. Holden. It is a study by the Agricultural Nutrient Policy 
Council. 

Mr. White. Okay. All right. I am aware of it. I ask our techies, 
do we have any issue with it and they said not really. I can’t talk 
about the EPA view, but my understanding is that the EPA’s going 
to ask for an independent assessment. I think prudence would die- 
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tate we wait until that independent review occurs before we make 
any statements. 

Mr. Perciasepe. And I would concur that it would be EPA’s view 
that that work would require an independent review. We are going 
to ask the Bay Scientific and Technical Advisory Committee a 
panel of scientists to take a look at it. 

Mr. Holden. Okay. Chief White, as I mentioned you have done 
a wonderful job implementing this program and in your testimony 
you mentioned NRCS has entered into 953 contracts to help pro- 
ducers apply conservation treatment on more than 156,000 acres. 
The Executive Order identifies a goal of conservation practices of 
4 million acres by 2025 . Given budget and staffing constraints, how 
is NRCS preparing to help states meet these goals set by EPA? 

Mr. White. Okay. Well, you, this Committee — Congress gave us 
certain priorities within the Chesapeake Bay Program, the identi- 
fied watersheds. So we are focusing our efforts right there and we 
are working with our state partners, local partners to further iden- 
tify where we target those funds to do the most good. I think 
156,000 acres is a lot. Four million is a lot more, but we have an 
expanded time frame to do that. I think we could do it, Mr. Holden. 
I think that if we pull together working with our partners, the 
states, the farmers, I think this is doable, sir. 

Mr. Holden. From 156,000 to 4 million acres in that time pe- 
riod? 

Mr. White. I am not afraid. 

Mr. Holden. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. Now I recognize full 
Committee Ranking Member, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 

Mr. Perciasepe. I would be okay if the Committee called me 
Bob. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, Bob, I don’t know if we want to get that in- 
timate, but anyway, my constituents will wonder what happened to 
me. The fellow here from Virginia said that they weren’t part of 
this settlement. Were the farmers part of this settlement? Were 
they talked to when you settled with these groups that sued you? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I apologize. I didn’t hear the last part. 

Mr. Peterson. The groups that sued you, and you settled this 
apparently the states weren’t part of that deal. Were the farmers 
talked to? Were they part of it or did you just talk to the environ- 
mental groups that sued you? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, the original settlement that the Secretary 
referred to occurred in 1999. 

Mr. Peterson. No, but this is the — ^you know I am concerned. I 
have been looking into this deal where people sue you and then you 
end up settling and you — and it looks like you don’t include any- 
body else. It almost looks like to me like you are asking people to 
do this and then you settle it so you can do a regulation. 

You know, and I have bent into a pretzel to help these guys get 
this money for the Chesapeake Bay in the last farm bill. This was 
not easy and I am not happy with what is going on because you 
have created — these people have created a hornet’s nest out here. 
And I don’t think, you know, the way I feel, we put this money in 
there, you know these other folks that have some kind of ideolog- 
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ical viewpoint that things aren’t moving fast enough. You know 
what they are going to do is get a backlash which they have gotten 
and they will probably end up doing more harm than good out of 
this whole process. 

Chief White said we have made a lot of progress with what we 
are doing with these program — voluntary programs which is how 
you have to work with agriculture. EPA puts out these require- 
ments and you know you don’t bring any money to fix it. You know, 
we put the money in. If they don’t like what we are doing maybe 
we will take our money back and the EPA can go find the money 
in the Bay Foundation or whoever these other people are to fix 
this. 

I have a problem at home. It is not so much the water quality 
problem but it is a flooding problem. We haven’t been able to do 
anything for 20 years because we have been stopped by outside en- 
vironmental groups that don’t even live there, have no idea what 
is going on, don’t bring any money to the table, or any solutions. 
All they do is bring problems and we don’t get anything done. You 
know it almost looks like what is going on here in the Bay. You 
know it — I — so I am frustrated with this whole process that is 
going on in the EPA where you guys are settling things and then 
doing regulations. I just don’t think that is the right way to do 
things. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Whatever approach that generates a schedule 
for EPA to do a regulation, we cannot do anything through a regu- 
latory process that is not authorized under the Clean Water Act in 
the case of the Chesapeake Bay. And in fact we have not done, 
other than working with the states to do these Total Maximum 
Daily Load pollution diet targets, any specific regulation that has 
gone through the normal notice and comment period that you 
would do resulting from this TMDL process. 

However, in addition to whatever the courts had said or what- 
ever settlements might have been made in the courts, the actual 
Bay partnership of the states and EPA, and I think it is important 
for the Members of the Committee to understand this. Back in 
2000, that group, what is called the Principle Staff Committee 
which is those cabinet level people from the Federal and state 
agencies along with the executive council set a schedule themselves 
in addition to whatever the courts may have done that we would 
do this. 

Mr. Peterson. No, I understand and we have a similar kind of 
process, and it depends on who these people are at the table and 
whether they are bringing ideology and all this other stuff. I have 
been through all of that. But one other question I have: are there 
limitations that you are putting on people, individuals, stopping 
them from fertilizing their lawns, and stopping development and so 
forth so there is an equivalency going on? Because in a lot of cases 
we see that people want to pick on the farmers because they are 
a minority and you know there are — a lot of people have an ide- 
ology. They don’t like — they don’t like farming or they don’t like 
what they do, but is there an equivalency going on here? Where, 
like in my part of the world we have some of these issues on lakes 
and so forth and it is caused by — probably more by people fer- 
tilizing their lawns than it is by farmers, but the farmers get 
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blamed and nobody wants to take on these rich lakeshore people 
because they have a lot of political power. Is that going on? Is 
equivalency going on here? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Yes, sir. We — at the EPA level we are setting 
that overall target and then working with the states to make sure 
that all the different sources in those watersheds do the share that 
is required to meet those overall targets. And that includes runoff 
from urban and suburban land through stormwater management 
practices. Every state’s plan includes those stormwater practices as 
does the District of Columbia’s. 

I want to add, there is another important source of pollution of 
nitrogen pollution in the Chesapeake Bay, and that is atmospheric 
deposition that comes out of the atmosphere. And even that is in- 
cluded in the modeling work to make sure that what is going to 
be reduced there from air pollution controls that the states are 
working on and EPA is working on, even on a region bigger than 
the Chesapeake Bay is taken into account in the model reduction 
targets that are put down to the state level. So I want to assure 
you that all of the sources from power plants in faraway places like 
Kentucky perhaps as well as 

Mr. Peterson. As well as 

Mr. Perciasepe. — the suburban lawns. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for taking 
extra time. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Goodlatte? 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
holding this hearing. I along with Mr. Holden, the Ranking Mem- 
ber have grave concerns about what has taken place here. Mr. — 
is it Perciasepe or how do you pronounce your name? Let us get 
it out there. 

Mr. Perciasepe. I really would be willing to accept Bob, but this 
is if you put an h after the c, Perciasepe. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Perciasepe? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Perciasepe, you got it. 

Mr. Goodlatte. I have a name that people struggle with, too. 
They think it is related to coffee and it is not, but I thank you for 
being here and taking our questions. The concern I have, and Sec- 
retary Domenech has expressed concerns even after they submitted 
a plan that you agreed to, they are very concerned about the legal- 
ity of the pressures that you have brought to bear on these states 
and have not removed from the table the possibility that the Vir- 
ginia Attorney General might bring suit against you. The problem 
is all of these folks don’t think you are obeying the law. And that, 
I think, is the number one concern. 

We have an Executive order that we think exceeds the authority 
of the Clean Water Act and we had an effort here in the Congress 
by Senator Cardin and Congressman Cummings from Maryland to 
codify that Executive Order, put it into law to answer this ques- 
tion, and it went absolutely nowhere. Why? Because there is no 
cost-benefit analysis. You have this model that you says takes into 
account all these different things, but if I asked you how much it 
would cost to implement any one of these particular things, you 
can’t answer that question and that is the main concern we have. 
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And you say well, these are, this is just a TMDL and the states 
go ahead and they implement the watershed plan, but in order for 
the State of West Virginia to get into compliance you required 
them to have % of their small animal feeding operations, small 
farms in West Virginia to be treated like CAFOs, something that 
I think exceeds your authority. And yet if I asked you right now 
how much it will cost % of those operations in the states of West 
Virginia to comply with this requirement that you imposed upon 
the State of West Virginia in order to accept their plan you couldn’t 
tell me how much it cost. Could you? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Not at this time until we get the more detailed 
plan from 

Mr. Goodlatte. And yet the Environmental Protection Agency 
went ahead and rejected every single plan from every single state, 
threatened them with actions of usurping the states powers and 
proceeding if they didn’t modify those plans. And lo and behold 
every one of them went ahead and modified the plans, and then 
you went ahead and accepted them. But you can’t tell me how 
much additional cost it has, how much additional cost it has to 
farmers, communities — I am not interested in putting cities who 
also are covered by this against farmers. You know I have a city 
in my district that estimates this will cost — a city of 75,000 people, 
it will cost them $150 million or more to comply with this. And 
there are cities like that all across this six state region. 

There are homebuilders. There are manufacturing businesses. 
There are other concerns that will increase costs of all kinds of 
things for the taxpayers, for people attempting to create jobs, to 
have jobs in this region, and you can’t tell us how much all of this 
is going to cost. 

And here is the even greater concern, Mr. White outlined tre- 
mendous progress that has been made over the past 25 years and 
continued progress over the last 5 years, 15 to 20 percent more re- 
duction in sediment, in phosphorous, in nitrogen. Over the last 5 
years we are making steady progress, but somebody has got it into 
their head that the system that has worked all these years vol- 
untary, incentivized, incentivized by funding that Congressman 
Holden and I worked with the Chairman — the last Chairman of 
this Committee to get substantial sums of money. We are not going 
to be able to sustain that because of the dire straits that the Fed- 
eral budget is in over the next 15 years, and yet you can’t tell us 
what it is going to cost. Here is the clincher though. You also can’t 
tell us what difference it will make in improving the Bay. Everyone 
here wants to improve the Chesapeake Bay, but we want to know 
how much this is going to cost in jobs and we want to know what 
we are going to get in exchange for it. And you can’t answer that 
question. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, can you — if you would please, sir, I would 
try to answer that right now. We can tell what we are going to get 
from the progress that has been made we can see what the results 
are from many of the practices that have already been talked about 
by Chief White and others. And we do know from robust modeling, 
not only EPA’s but USDA’s and others that at the levels of reduc- 
tion we are talking about across the Bay watershed that the Chesa- 
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peake Bay’s water quality will improve to the level that the states 
would like to see it improved at. We can absolutely know that. 

Mr. Goodlatte. There is no question about it. And the Bay’s im- 
proving now and there is no question that if we spent enormous 
sums of money on all the things that you would like to see cities 
and farmers and others do, it would improve more. But you can’t 
tell us what the economic benefit of that would be in terms of in- 
creased oyster production. What it will be in terms of increased rec- 
reational values, other uses of the Bay. All of which are important 
and all of which are great treasures, but all of this has been done 
without telling us here in the Congress, without telling farmers, 
without telling the people that live in these six states what it is 
going to cost and how much you will get in return in benefit for 
that if we were to go ahead and do what the EPA thinks we all 
should do. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Mr. Chairman, may I just make one last 
point 

The Chairman. Sure, quickly. 

Mr. Perciasepe. — if it pleases the chair. There have been blue 
ribbon panels on finance that have looked at the overall costs of 
that baseline work that is going on in the Chesapeake Bay. That 
is sewage treatment plants, stormwater management, agricultural 
practices, and the estimates that were made range from $2 to $3 
billion a year annual cost. These estimates are out there and we 
will have better ability to make finer estimates when we have the 
more detailed plans after the Phase II of this water implementa- 
tion plan. 

On the other side is an oyster industry that is already lost. On 
the other side are a sports fishery that is several billion dollars a 
year of economic benefit to the region. Those are the things that 
are on the other side of that balance and I don’t disagree that we 
need to lay those out in a clear form. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going — I am 
going to accept your invitation and ask Bob if he would reply to my 
question. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owens. During Phase II of the WIP development. New York 
State must demonstrate that it is working with local jurisdictions 
and I am quoting from your — from the EPA’s November 4, 2009, 
letter “to further divide nonpoint source allocations among smaller 
geographic areas, or facilities, or sources where appropriate.” Be- 
cause New York’s portion of the watershed is relatively small and 
homogeneous with a symbiotic agricultural conservation network of 
resources already in place, this finer scale strategy is in our view 
counterproductive for New York agricultural conservation. I would 
like to hear your response to that. 

Mr. Perciasepe. It is — did you say the finer scale was counter- 
productive? 

Mr. Owens. Correct. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, we — in the case of New York we have ba- 
sically created a load target at the Susquehanna River as it enters 
Pennsylvania. And what we are trying to do with the State of New 
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York and the Department of Environmental Conservation is work 
on how they will distribute the work that has to be done in that 
basin. I think we are — we will be open to their approach that they 
would want to take, but you are going to have to get down to some 
granular level to be able to allocate how they go about doing the 
work. 

Keep in mind that the — the load that — the amount of nitrogen or 
phosphorus, let’s just use those two that are coming from the New 
York State part of the drainage area in the western part of the 
state is made up of discharges from sewage treatment plants, run- 
off from urban area, agricultural runoff, and deposition on the land 
from pollution that is coming from other parts of the country. So 
the air pollution, all of that together we look at how much the air 
pollution rules are going to reduce the deposition. The state looks 
at what might happen when it — when they make adjustments at 
the sewage treatment plant, and then what their stormwater pro- 
gram would be, and then what their agricultural conservation pro- 
grams would be. We think all of those together are going to be 
needed to make an equitable distribution and we certainly would 
be open to how the state would distribute that. But they are going 
to have to get down to some fine level to be able to do a good tech- 
nical job of it. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. I also want to go back to a statement 
that you made in response to an earlier question regarding the fact 
that other industries have — are adversely impacted by the level of 
pollution in the Chesapeake Bay. And my question really goes to 
when you do this analysis are you in fact distributing that informa- 
tion to the public and to Congress in terms of laying out here is 
the process we went through? We are balancing for instance the 
oyster industry, the sport fishing industry, and other industries 
that are impacted, or is this something that is kept internal and 
not necessarily distributed? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I believe we are doing a very good job of that. 
I think that the Chesapeake Bay Program that has been in exist- 
ence in its modern from since the 1980’s has a good 20 almost 25 
years now of experience and information flow and technical infor- 
mation as well as high level planning information. 

I think it is really important to note that no one thing will solve 
all the problems of the Chesapeake Bay. Doing pollution reduction 
is an important lynchpin to that or I will use the Chairman’s term, 
a keystone to that. And we won’t get there without that pollution 
reduction. However, we also have to look at how we manage crabs, 
how we manage rock fish, what we can do to get shad back up into 
New York by working with the utilities in Pennsylvania to deal 
with the dams there. Habitat as well as fisheries management, as 
well as pollution all of those are together in the Chesapeake Bay 
Agreements between the states. And I know today we are talking 
about the pollution part, but they do all have to work together. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you and I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. I now recognize the 
gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Huelskamp, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Huelskamp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In my part of the 
state we don’t usually have water problems. But, I find this issue 
I have dealt with at the state level is a reference. TMDL is some- 
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thing that impacts many states as well. I had a question for the 
EPA. Under the Clean Water Act who has primary authority over 
implementation of TMDLs? 

Mr. Perciasepe. TMDLs are a part of a multiple step process. 
States have the authority and the responsibility under the Clean 
Water Act to set the water quality standards. That is number one. 
You have to know what is the water quality standard. Then the 
states are responsible to do surveys. Are there any waters in their 
state that are not achieving those water quality standards? And 
those are the waters that are required under the Clean Water Act 
to have a Total Maximum Daily Load plan done, a pollution diet 
as we have called it to what pollution reduction would be needed 
to bring those waters into the state identified standards. 

In the case of interstate waters it is not an unknown phe- 
nomenon for states to ask EPA to provide technical assistance and 
analysis on how you would do that on an interstate level. But if 
it is inside the state it would be those requirements. In the Chesa- 
peake Bay situation there are watersheds that are completely, obvi- 
ously, inside states where they have done some work already on 
those, and then there are the interstate impacts that we have been 
talking about. 

I might add in final note on your question is there have been 
many tens of thousands of TMDLs done around the United States 
by states and there are probably dozens where there has been an 
EPA multi-state involvement. 

Mr. Huelskamp. Is the state required to submit its plan to the 
EPA? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huelskamp. I find that interesting. I thought the correct an- 
swer was no. And so if it is submitted to EPA is it approved by the 
EPA? 

Mr. Perciasepe. The TMDLs are — and maybe I should double 
check on this, but I know — I believe the TMDLs that the states do 
to meet the water quality standards are looked at by the EPA. 

Mr. Huelskamp. Are they approved by the EPA rather than re- 
viewed? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I would like to double check that. If you have 
an uncertainty about it, it makes me want to make sure I am giv- 
ing you the exact right answer. 

Mr. Huelskamp. That goes to the question of regulation and the 
authority of the EPA that the Administrator had indicated that I 
had some questions about. If the state or region does not prepare 
a TMDL implementation plan does the EPA have the authority to 
impose one on the states or the region? 

Mr. Perciasepe. If a state doesn’t implement its water quality 
program as delegated under the Clean Water Act there are provi- 
sions in the Clean Water Act for EPA to carry out some of those 
activities whether it be setting the standards or doing some of the 
permitting for some of the sources. But I want to be clear that EPA 
does not have the authority even in those instances to do any kind 
of pollution control on nonpoint sources that are not regulated 
under the Clean Water Act. And in many respects a way to have 
a more equitable distribution and more cost effective distribution 
of how the water quality standards are met by a state is to be able 
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to not only have those sources that might be federally regulated 
but are delegated to the states, but also other sources in the state 
that the state may have the ability to work with to achieve those 
balances of pollution reductions. 

Mr. Huelskamp. And last, a question for the gentleman from 
Virginia given his responses. Your thoughts as a state and who has 
the authority and who implements and submits those? 

Mr. Domenech. Well, I would say to answer that I am also not 
an expert in exactly who has the authority, but it feels like EPA 
has that authority. I think the difference is as the Deputy Adminis- 
trator said, Virginia has many, many TMDLs for different water — 
state waters depending on what the pollution source is. The Chesa- 
peake Bay being a multi -jurisdictional body of water from their 
perspective of course felt — they felt like they had to set that TMDL 
because multiple states were involved. And at least that is how we 
have approached it. 

Mr. Huelskamp. All right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back my time. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman, and I now yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Kibble, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Kibble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, panel it 
is good to have you here today. I am sure that given the tenor 
sometimes in the room it is not always the most fun place to be 
if you are member of the EPA, but I appreciate you coming here 
anyway. Thanks. In your testimony. Bob, you mentioned that this 
whole thing started in 1970 with an Act of Congress and they com- 
missioned a study and then over the course of the last 4 decades 
EPA along with the states have been working on this. How much 
money have the taxpayers spent on this project? 

Mr. Perciasepe. On the studies? 

Mr. Kibble. None of the studies, but from 1970 to today what — 
how much investment have the U.S. taxpayer put into this thing? 

Mr. Perciasepe. In the Chesapeake Bay? 

Mr. Kibble. Yes. Yes, what is a number. Can you get that for 
me? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I don’t — I can get that number for you. I can get 
that estimate but it would include things like the studies 

Mr. Kibble. Sure. 

Mr. Perciasepe. — for instance which would probably not be a 
large sum. But it also includes all the investment that the U.S. tax- 
payers have made since the 1970s on building water and waste — 
and particularly in this case wastewater sewage treatment plant 
infrastructure. You know as — in 1972 when the Clean Water Act 
was first enacted it was $5 billion a year and then for several years 
that was a 75 percent Federal grant which the states would match 
with 20 percent and the locals would come up with ten percent or 
15 and 20. Fifteen and ten — and so that went on for a number of 
years. And if you can run the numbers back with inflation $5 bil- 
lion a year in 1972 is probably close to over $10 — easily over $10 
billion a year if we were doing it today. Those were big investments 
that the Congress authorized back in — and appropriated back in 
the early 1970’s to jumpstart getting all of the sewage treatment 
plants in the United States up to a better level. And I would imag- 
ine and we could find this out that virtually every sewage treat- 
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ment plant in the watershed of the Chesapeake Bay has utilized 
those kinds of funds. So that would probably be where the largest 
investment of Federal funds were. 

Second, or may almost equal will be this significant investment 
that has been made in conservation work on agriculture through 
conservation programs through the farm bill that the Congress has 
authorized. It is a $622,000 — 622,000 acre or square mile — I am 
sorry. Square — I will get this right — 62,000 square mile watershed 
with a lot of agriculture. About 20, I think. Chief, 20 to 25 percent 
of that watershed is agricultural working land, and I think a sig- 
nificant contribution is made by the conservation work on those 
lands through the farm bill. So those probably would be the two 
biggest public investments. 

Mr. Kibble. It is fair to say that the taxpayers spent a lot of 
money? Tens of billions, maybe hundreds of billions of dollars so 
far? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I am not sure about hundreds of billions, but 
certainly on a national level, on water quality there has been sig- 
nificant funds spent. 

Mr. Kibble. Based on your history and understanding of the im- 
provements in the Bay, how are we doing? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, since that time the population of the Bay 
went up quite a bit. It was probably around — I am going to say 
around 11 million people living in the Bay maybe at that time and 
there are almost 20 million living in the Bay now. So given the fact 
that we have had that kind of population increase and given the 
fact that that results in more runoff from suburban areas and 
urban areas and more sewage treatment, and those investments in 
a sewage treatment plant, water quality has gotten better in the 
Bay and it has not gotten worse. But we know what we need to 
do to get it over the hump to getting it to a level that the states 
have identified that they would like. 

And I want to be really clear on this. The states asked EPA — 
sorry to go back to this. The states asked EPA to work on this 
interstate TMDL through the Chesapeake Bay Program that we 
are all partners in. But I would think that there has definitely 
been improvement in the water quality over that time period even 
in the fact of that growth in population. 

Mr. Kibble. Yes, but the change in population though would be — 
are you mainly concerned — we are talking about farm runoff. 
Change of growth of an urbanized area should improve it, it would 
seem to me. Not water flowing off from hard surfaces, less phos- 
phorus, less nutrients to be picked up. You would think that actu- 
ally more population might actually, along with improved water 
treatment, would actually be better for the watershed. 

Mr. Perciasepe. I think it has improved. The Chesapeake Bay 
has improved but there are and there are studies and the Chief 
may have information on this. There are studies that on an acre 
by acre basis. Maybe not on the whole total volume, but on an acre 
by acre basis there is definitely significant impacts of nutrients 
from urban development as it — and in many cases there could be 
more than you might get from agriculture — particularly agriculture 
that is being conducted with the full suite of conservation practices 
that most farmers are in the desire to have on their land now. 
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Mr. Ribble. Okay. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I am out of time. 
I will submit any follow-up for question directly to the EPA. Thank 
you. 

The Chairman. Very good. Thank you. I now recognize the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. Stutzman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Stutzman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gen- 
tlemen for being here. I would like to start off first of all with the — 
last week the EPA Administrator, Ms. Jackson, testified before this 
Committee. In her testimony the Administrator said that the Bay 
plan was developed in consultation with the agricultural commu- 
nity. What role has the ag community played in developing the 
process? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, there have been numerous — over 20 years 
of interaction with the agricultural community. There is significant 
input to the Bay program from all the agricultural colleges in the 
region and that has expanded recently. There are members of the 
agricultural community on a number of the advisory committees 
that go to the Bay program, so there has been significant involve- 
ment back and forth on — with the agricultural community over the 
years. And I can provide for the record a much more detailed ac- 
counting of that if you would like. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 158] 

Mr. Stutzman. Yes, if you could do that because I hear this a 
lot back in Indiana, and I am sure it is very relevant in the situa- 
tion here. You know, that farmers and those in agriculture con- 
tinue to be very frustrated and downright just fearful of what your 
agency has done, what is continually coming out of Washington, 
and how are you and the USD A relating and working together on 
this particular issue? 

Mr. Perciasepe. USDA is a charter member of the Bay Program 
through the principal staff committees and the other programs we 
have. And we rely on a lot of their data to do some of the work 
that is done. We now have some new information and new im- 
proved information that we will be starting to work through. I 
think it is really exciting to me that with the work that Chief 
White and others have shown is that there is a capacity for addi- 
tional conservation work, and a desire clearly in the agricultural 
community for it. And even at the larger scale when we start to 
look at what our different analyses show which it is kind of con- 
firming. 

You know if you are an accountant, sometimes you like to add 
the rows in all the different directions to make sure they add up. 
But when we start looking at a model that runs in one way and 
then a model that runs in the other way and at the bottom of the 
column it is — the numbers start to look pretty similar, I find that 
as very confirming in my — from my perspective. So I think that we 
have work to do. 

I mean clearly on the implementation side one of the primary 
drivers for helping farmers achieve their own on farm conservation 
objectives and also be participants in the overall Bay Program, for 
many, many years now there has been the conservation programs 
of the USDA. And so they are intimately involved. The effective- 
ness of the practices that get applied on the land and how they are 
resulting in pollution reduction — you talked — the Chief earlier 
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talked about, and it is in the written testimony, about how we are 
now getting more information on the effectiveness of the different 
practices. All that feeds into our — we have a 20 year knowledge 
base that we use that is intimately involved with information we 
also get from agriculture. 

Mr. Stutzman. But in going back to my original question, how 
do you feel that you are seeking enough input from the agricultural 
community? I know you have mentioned you are going to get me 
the groups that you have been working with, but is this a top down 
dialogue or is it a bottom up dialogue where you are hearing from 
the groups that are out in the field that are living this practically 
day by day and having to feel the effects of the realities of what 
is coming down from your agency and other agencies. I mean, are 
we — are you communicating well enough with the agricultural com- 
munity? 

Mr. Perciasepe. You know it would never be proper for a person 
in my position to say we could never communicate enough. And I 
mean and so I am — I mean that we are communicating enough. I 
shouldn’t — I am sorry I said that wrong. There is always room for 
more communication and I personally would be committed to doing 
anything possible to personally increase that level of communica- 
tion working with USDA or with our state partners. 

I mentioned earlier in my testimony that I used to be the Sec- 
retary of Environment for the State of Maryland and in that job 
I worked very closely with, obviously, the state department of agri- 
culture. And we worked together on a whole host of issues on agri- 
culture in Maryland and including dealing with chicken carcasses 
when there were big kill-offs or die-offs from heat problems, all 
kinds of problems. We put our sleeves up and we solved those prob- 
lems in a way that was appropriate for the farmers in Maryland 
and the producers. 

So I would personally be interested in anything I could do to in- 
crease that communication, but I would say it would not be ever 
proper to say that there can’t be more. 

Mr. Stutzman. Well, I can tell you this and Mr. Chairman, I will 
wrap this up. I just saw a polling done in a current agricultural 
magazine that asked farmers what keeps them awake at night. It 
is more than taxes, more than machinery costs, more than com- 
modity prices. It is government regulation and I think that commu- 
nication is crucial and key. And also the practices that you are im- 
plementing is detrimental to our current agricultural practices. So, 
I would encourage not only better dialogue, but also a more real- 
istic approach to ag. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, I am anxious to do that and as my col- 
league here from Virginia is pointing out, both the states and EPA 
did help hold stakeholder hearings throughout the watershed on all 
these TMDL issues. I want to point out that it is in all of our inter- 
ests, EPA’s, the states, USDA’s, and the producers, and the agricul- 
tural community, that we are able to sit down and talk about the 
facts. Because the more that we can talk about what is really hap- 
pening and what the implications really are and how things will 
unfold and what the flexibilities are — the Deputy Secretary of Agri- 
culture and myself signed a letter that we sent to all the states 
providing a framework that they would provide more certainty for 
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the agricultural community. We are anxious to continue those 
kinds of processes, but it is — the more we can all sit down and talk 
the more we will be talking on a foundation of a common set of 
knowledge, and I think that that is vitally important. And I appre- 
ciate this hearing because I think it will help. 

Mr. Stutzman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The chair recognizes Mr. Hultgren for any ques- 
tions you might have? Okay. No more for this panel? Very good. 
The chair will — before we adjourn we will recognize Mr. Goodlatte 
for some follow-up questions. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary 
Domenech, first of all welcome. We are glad to have our Secretary 
of Natural Resources here. 

Mr. Domenech. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodlatte. In November of 2009, the EPA sent a letter to 
the watershed states, including Virginia, requiring them to draft 
Watershed Implementation Plans or WIP’s and if plans were not 
developed, the letter stated the EPA would take “appropriate inde- 
pendent actions or consequences.” Is that not correct? 

Mr. Domenech. That is correct. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And after Virginia submitted their draft WIP to 
the EPA, the EPA rejected it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Domenech. That is correct. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Would you say that the Agency compelled the 
Commonwealth of Virginia through the “use of independent actions 
or consequences” to alter your WIP or through threats to do that? 
Would you have stuck with the first WIP that you submitted if you 
hadn’t received those threats? 

Mr. Domenech. We would have stuck with that initial one. That 
is correct. I probably wouldn’t use the word threats, but con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Goodlatte. But let me turn to Bob Perciasepe. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Perciasepe. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Perciasepe. I am getting there. In November of 
2009 the EPA wrote to Secretary Domenech’s predecessor. Sec- 
retary Bryant and in a enclosure to that you said if any of the six 
watershed states, or the District of Columbia, do not develop Wa- 
tershed Implementation Plans, identify 2 year milestone commit- 
ments, and/or fulfill those commitments consistent with EPA’s ex- 
pectations, EPA will take appropriate independent action or con- 
sequences to ensure that the necessary water quality restoration 
and protection activities are carried out. 

And then I have here a list of eight actions that the EPA told 
the states that they would take including expanding permitting re- 
quirements which we have heard about, increasing oversight of the 
state issuance of the permits, requiring additional pollution reduc- 
tion from federally regulated sources, increasing Federal enforce- 
ment and compliance, prohibiting new or expanded pollution dis- 
charges, conditioning or redirecting EPA grants, revising water 
quality standards to better protect local and downstream waters, 
discounting nutrient and sediment reduction progress, and so on 
and so forth. 

Now, can you tell me what section of the Clean Water Act — we 
all agree and Secretary Domenech agrees you get to set the TMDL. 
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Can you tell us what gives you the authority to threaten the states 
if they don’t submit an action or WIP that meets your satisfaction? 
What authority under the law do you have to do that? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, let me be clear. States have the primary 
responsibility. I think — I believe as I read the governor’s comments 
on his plan, I believe that the governor believes that he is proud 
of the plan that the state has produced. 

Mr. Goodlatte. That is not the question. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, and I — ^you know the chance of 

Mr. Goodlatte. The question is what authority do you have 

Mr. Perciasepe. What Title III of the Clean Water Act requires 
the states to implement programs that will meet the water quality 
standards that they set. If they don’t have a program that meets 
the water quality standards that they set — they have probably two 
outcomes. They can do — they can change their water quality stand- 
ards and in this case they are not doing that. Or in the case where 
they fail to act the EPA can act on certain permits that we have 
the authority to do. We cannot do nonpoint sources, but we can 
look at permits if they are not designed to meet the water quality 
standards that the state set. We very rarely do this, but it is in 
Title III of the Clean Water Act. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And your contention is that the Clean Water 
Act gives you authority to supersede the decision of the states re- 
garding to the — regarding the Water Implementation Plan? That is 
obviously the subject of at least one lawsuit. You have had your 
ears pinned back on several others in the Ninth Circuit and now 
in the Fifth Circuit. You have been told you don’t have those au- 
thorities. Is it really your contention in spite of growing legal deci- 
sions that the EPA has this authority? And if it has the authority 
why is it that we have legislation to codify it, to codify the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order? We wouldn’t need it. If it is already in the 
law you wouldn’t need that would you? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I don’t have any comment on any legislation, 
but I can tell you that there is a series of constructions in the origi- 
nal Clean Water Act of 1972 that once we delegate the authorities 
to the states that they are required to set the standards and put 
the plans in place to meet those standards. And the EPA if those 
are not sufficient does have the authority in the Clean Water Act 
to backstop that. We do not want to do that. I want to be clear. 
We do not want to do that. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 174] 

Our objective is to work with the states cooperatively to get the 
work done. We think that the plans that have been submitted are 
excellent and will meet our objectives that we have jointly set for 
each — ourselves and that is what we are going to pursue. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I now recognize the gentleman from Illinois for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Hultgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all 
very much. I just have a quick question and for this panel and 
focus it to Mr. Perciasepe and also Mr. White. There have been sig- 
nificant concerns with the assumptions made by the Chesapeake 
Bay model EPA is using to determine allocations for the Bay 
TMDL. There are even inconsistencies within the Administration 
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on nutrient load estimates. Given the difference between EPA’s 
Bay model and USDA’s Conservation Effects Assessment Project 
Study, why has EPA continued to move forward with the acceler- 
ated TMDL for the Chesapeake Bay? And shouldn’t the Adminis- 
tration just take a time out and until the load nutrient level alloca- 
tions have been reconciled? 

Mr. White. Thank you, sir. You mentioned discrepancies be- 
tween the CEAP and the Bay model. Sometimes I am not the most 
politically correct and I made a statement out at a Cattleman’s As- 
sociation Meeting where I said — I think I said that everything in 
the Bay model isn’t 100 percent correct or accurate and then I ref- 
erenced the conservation tillage information that we had in our 
CEAP study are showing 88 percent of the cropland is conservation 
tillage and the Bay model had 50. And I actually met with Mr. 
Perciasepe and the Deputy Secretary of Agriculture after that and 
EPA said they will take that data. We recognize that and they said 
they will take it. And we actually agreed that over the next 30 days 
the techies on both sides are going to sit down and say okay, what 
in this can you take and what is in the longer term? 

I think we are going to be working together to that end to try 
and reconcile them. There are some real differences. Like we are 
only — our data’s only good at the four digit HUC (Hydrologic Unit 
Code). The statistical reliability falls apart if you go below that. So 
there are some differences in definition and what we did it for. But 
I will defer to you for the TMDL. 

Mr. Perciasepe. Okay. I will just add a little bit and I appreciate 
the Chiefs and the NRCS’s willingness to help us look at some of 
that conservation tillage data. But the Chesapeake Bay watershed 
model that is used as part of the TMDL is part of a complex set 
of models. There is the model that looks at the water quality in the 
Bay proper, the actual Chesapeake Bay, the largest estuary in the 
North American Continent. And it — or at least in the United 
States, I should be clear. And that model is based on whatever 
input comes into it, will determine what goes on there. But we also 
have air models to look at the deposition on nitrogen on the land 
and then we put that through a watershed model and then figure 
out the changes in the land use and how that will affect the loads 
that go into the main model. So it is that — it is that multiple step 
kind of process. 

The watershed model that EPA is using along with those others 
is in its fifth generation. It has 20 years of experience and data. 
One of the differences that the Chief and the NRCS are working 
on is to increase the survey information that they have to increase 
the veracity of the model that they have as well. They are — I think 
your current version is based on 700 surveys of actual producers 
and we want to see that grow a little bit with them as well. Ours 
is based on 20 years of looking at data across the whole watershed. 

They are really two different models, but the thing as I men- 
tioned earlier and I think is really confirming to me is that at the 
bottom they are very, very close. So if we can get improved data 
on what practices are actually in place and improved data on the 
effectiveness of those practices, my goodness we want that informa- 
tion so that adjustments may be made. What needs to go into the 
main part of the Bay is not going to change much. What we need 
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to do to change to improve the water quality in the main part of 
the Chesapeake Bay won’t change because of this, but how we allo- 
cate the responsibilities could change over the 15 year period for 
sure and will likely change over the 15 year period as we imple- 
ment different practices. I think we have an ongoing discussion and 
we have a commitment to each other to make sure that we share 
this stuff for the betterment of both of our efforts. 

Mr. White. Again, I should tell you that that 700 points that he 
is talking about we are going to double that this year. We have al- 
ready contracted with National Agricultural Statistics Service to go 
back and look at those 700 which we think is rock solid. And in 
your packet there is a question in the survey that an enumerator 
sits down with the farmer on and we are going to add another 700 
or 800. We may have data in some cases that go to the eight digit 
HUC level and it is going to be rock solid. And we are going to 
have it about this time next year and we are going to 

Mr. Perciasepe. We will proceed. 

Mr. Hultgren. Okay. Well, again, that is all good. My concern 
is were we still continuing with the acceleration here when there 
is still some admitted discrepancies and desire to bring that to- 
gether. To me it makes sense maybe to slow that project down a 
little bit. 

Mr. Perciasepe. The only thing that again I think is important 
to note that also the work that has been done by NRCS shows that 
there is almost 80 percent of the cropland, for instance, still has 
the capacity to have additional conservation practices. So I think 
we know there is a great amount of work to be done and these ad- 
justments are only going to continue to refine our work. 

Mr. Hultgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. All right, I thank the gentleman. I thank the 
panel. Gentlemen, thank you for your time, your experience. It is 
very much appreciated and we will look forward to continuing to 
work with you. I would like to welcome our second panel of wit- 
nesses to the table. 

Mr. Carl Shaffer, President of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau 
from Mifflin Township, Pennsylvania; Ms. Lynne Hoot, Executive 
Director, Maryland Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Maryland Grain Producers Association, Edgewater, Maryland; Mr. 
Tom Hebert, Senior Advisor, Agricultural Nutrient Policy Council 
from Washington, D.C.; and Mr. Hobey Bauhan, President of the 
Virginia Poultry Federation, Harrisonburg, Virginia. So as we get 
in place and we will begin our — begin the testimony. 

All right, once again I would like to thank our — everyone on the 
second panel for joining us. In front of you can see there are var- 
ious lights, buttons for the microphone. We just ask that as you 
present your testimony whether you read it or summarize it we 
will try to keep things within the 5 minute range, and we looking 
forward to hearing the testimony from everyone. We will start out 
with Mr. Carl Shaffer and so, Mr. Shaffer, begin when you are 
ready. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL T. SHAFFER, PRESIDENT, 

PENNSYLVANIA FARM BUREAU; MEMBER, BOARD OF 

DIRECTORS, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP, PA 

Mr. Shaffer. Thank you, Chairman Thompson. And I want to 
thank Ranking Member Holden, and Mr. Goodlatte, and the rest 
of the Committee for convening this hearing and inviting me to tes- 
tify. 

As you said, my name is Carl Shaffer. I am President of the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau. I am also on the Board of Directors of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. I personally am a full-time 
farmer. I farm just under 2,000 acres in Columbia County. I raise 
green beans for processing, corn, and wheat for cash sales. All the 
land I farm lays within the Chesapeake Bay watershed. Also I am 
in very close proximity to the Susquehanna River. You know, over 
the years one of the biggest concerns facing farmers was Mother 
Nature. We were worried about too much rain, not enough rain, too 
hot, too cold, things like that. Now recently EPA and regulatory 
uncertainty really haunts farmers in Pennsylvania the most. Farm- 
ers have never felt so challenged and threatened by the onslaught 
of Federal environmental regulations and guidance as they do 
today. 

It is really impossible to go to any meeting where there are farm- 
ers gathered and not hear about their fear of the Chesapeake Bay 
regulations. You know recently, as it was stated before, the final- 
ized regulation of the Total Maximum Daily Load was put out, and 
our concern is that that will actually displace farmers from the Bay 
watershed. EPA’s own numbers state that 20 percent of the crop- 
land needs to be converted to grasses or trees to be able to meet 
the water quality goals. EPA is basically saying either farm some- 
where else or get another job. 

Last week there was a high ranking EPA official testifying in 
front of the Agriculture Committee and what she said was that 
facts were very important to the Agency. Well, we really consider 
facts really important in this problem, but facts really do matter. 
But EPA doesn’t take them into consideration. Under the Bay 
model as it was stated, EPA’s assumption is that 50 percent of the 
land is being tilled as it was basically in the 1800’s. Was put to 
a moldboard plow, all the residue was plowed under and the land 
was wide open for erosion. Actually, USDA and NRCS data shows 
that 96 percent of the cropland is managed with conservation prac- 
tices such as no-till or strip cropping. 

Another fact is EPA said they want to work with farmers. I have 
some personal experience how we worked on our Water Implemen- 
tation Plan in Pennsylvania. Our Department of Environmental 
Protection reached out to us in agriculture to try to work on this 
plan. During that process, we — about two farms in Pennsylvania. 
One, Congressman Thompson, is in your district by the way and 
that is Harpster’s Dairy farm, one of the largest dairy farms in the 
Commonwealth. It is a highly concentrated animal operation. A lot 
of manure being produced, a lot of manure being spread as fer- 
tilizer on that farm. 

Right down through dead center the middle of that farm is a also 
one of the highest quality cold water fisheries in the world as des- 
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ignated by the State Department of Environmental Protection as 
one of the best trout streams you can find. Now you don’t have to 
ask me. There is an ex-President by the name of Jimmy Carter 
that goes there every year to fish there and he is an expert on that 
and he really thinks it is good. 

The other farm I just want to talk about in one second is my 
farm. I am a third generation farmer. I have been on the farm 61 
years, my entire life. I have grown up there. As a child going down 
to the bank of the Susquehanna River I can remember that vision 
very vividly. The rocks along the shore bank were fluorescent or- 
ange. There would be dead things laying all over — stuff floating in 
it. You wouldn’t even want to boat in that river let alone fish it or 
swim in it. You know today it is one of the best small mouth bass 
fishing tributaries in the world. 

Back then I can remember my father was farming and I was a 
young child. I can remember he had a dairy herd. On hot days the 
cattle out in the pasture would stand in the middle of the creek to 
keep cool. Now, he didn’t know any better that that was bad for 
the environment. He sure wasn’t a bad man. He just wasn’t edu- 
cated enough to know better. Incidentally, a couple hundred yards 
downstream was one of our favorite swimming holes, so I guess we 
didn’t know much better either at that time. 

But my father used a moldboard plow quite frequently on the 
farm. As I said he really didn’t know better at that time. So that 
is over my lifetime. Today, I use no-till practices on a large part 
of the farming operation. I use cover crops to help save and hold 
the soil in place, contour strips. Other livestock farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania today are using stream bank fencing to keep the cows out of 
the stream. Today, we have probably the largest percentage of no- 
till done in our state as any state in the United States. Over 57 
percent is no-till and there is up to 80 percent of conservation till- 
age. 

So all I can say is my best recommendation is what has worked. 
What we have seen over my short lifetime has really worked and 
made an improvement. I think it is key to enhance the progress we 
have been making by pursuing Best Management Practices. I think 
the key is to keep funding land-grant universities like Penn State 
University that develops the technology to help us stay economi- 
cally valuable and protect the environment together, and pursue 
with the help of extension services delivering that technology to the 
farm. I think that is going to be the secret to clean up the Bay and 
still produce food at a very safe and affordable manner. 

I just want to really thank you for the opportunity to testify here 
today. The comments I gave are just the tip of the iceberg. If you 
would take the time, read my written comments, they are more 
elaborate on some of the things I said. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shaffer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carl T. Shaffer, President, Pennsylvania Farm 

Bureau; Member, Board of Directors, American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Mifflin Township, PA 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Carl Shaffer, and I have the privilege of serving on 
the Board of Directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation and as President 
of the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau. I own and operate a farm in Columbia County, 
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Pennsylvania where I raise green beans for processing, corn and wheat. All the land 
I farm is in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, and most of the land is within sight 
of the Susquehanna River. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today 
and to provide testimony on behalf of farm and rural families that belong to Farm 
Bureau, the nation’s largest general farm organization. 

Let me begin by saying that farmers have never felt more challenged and more 
anxious about the future of their operations than they do today. This is because of 
the continuous onslaught of regulations, guidance and other requirements being 
issued by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). Some say EPA simply wants 
to control how individuals farm. EPA claims that is not the case. But whether or 
not this is EPA’s intent, it clearly will be the result. The outcome of EPA’s require- 
ments will be to drive production costs so high that many farms face a heightened 
risk of going out of business. And although EPA promulgates regulations in the 
name of “environmental protection,” we assert that very little real environmental 
gain will result. 

Nowhere is the impact of EPA activity more obvious than in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed (the Bay), where the recently finalized EPA-issued Chesapeake Bay Total 
Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) could push hundreds of thousands of acres of produc- 
tive farmland out of cropland. EPA itself projects that roughly 20 percent of cropped 
land in the watershed (about 600,000 acres) will have to be removed from produc- 
tion and be converted to grassland or forest in order to achieve the required loading 
reductions. 

EPA’s focus on agriculture and its over-reaching restrictions are particularly trou- 
blesome because agriculture has worked successfully with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) to reduce our environmental impact on the Bay. Use of crop in- 
puts is declining. No-till farming has reduced soil erosion and resulted in more car- 
bon being stored in the soil. Milk today is produced from far fewer cows. Nitrogen 
use efficiency has consistently improved. Farmers are proud that their environ- 
mental footprint is dramatically smaller today than it was 50 years ago, and we are 
committed to continuing this progress. 

In the Chesapeake Bay watershed, agricultural practice improvements to reduce 
nutrients are well documented. USDA’s National Resource Conservation Service 
(NRCS) is in the process of completing its October 2010 draft report on the progress 
made by agriculture in conservation and natural resource improvements from 2003- 
2006.1 In its draft report, NRCS reports that farmers were actively implementing 
erosion control practices on about 96 percent of the cropland acres in production in 
the watershed. These practices included various forms of erosion control involving 
no-till or minimum tillage, and structural and vegetation management practices like 
contour farming, grass waterways and filter strips. As a result of these and other 
nutrient management practices, the NRCS draft report found that sediment con- 
tributions from cultivated cropland to the Bay’s rivers and streams are reduced by 
64 percent, nitrogen by 36 percent and phosphorus by 43 percent. The report also 
found that these practices are responsible for reducing total loads of sediment, nitro- 
gen and phosphorus from all sources by 14 percent, 15 percent and 15 percent. 

Ignoring the substantial effort and progress of recent years, EPA moved forward 
with an aggressive and unnecessarily inflexible new plan to regulate farming prac- 
tices in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. In the last 2 years, EPA has set in motion 
a significant number of new regulations that will fundamentally alter the face of 
apiculture, not just in the Bay, but nationwide. These new regulations will deter- 
mine how farmers raise crops and livestock and will increase the likelihood of ex- 
pensive lawsuits filed by activist organizations. 

Policies already in place, or those being contemplated by EPA, will greatly expand 
Federal control over crop farmers and extend the scope of existing regulations to 
livestock producers, regardless of size or footprint. Some examples of how EPA is 
exerting its authority over livestock farms include: 

• In 2010, EPA released a document, “Coming Together for Clean Water,” that 
proposed new, more stringent regulations for livestock producers. In the docu- 
ment, EPA indicated that it will propose regulations to make it easier to des- 
ignate small- or medium-sized livestock operations as Concentrated Animal 
Feeding Operations (CAFOs) regardless of whether a farm is actually dis- 
charging anything into water. This is in conflict with a 2005 ruling by the 2nd 
Circuit Court of Appeals which said that EPA could only regulate actual dis- 
charges, not potential discharges or CAFOs that do not discharge. It is a fact 


1 Natural Resource Conservation Service, Assessment of the Effects of Conservation Practices 
on Cultivated Cropland in the Chesapeake Bay Region (October 2010) (“NRCS 2010”) (available 
at http:! I wwiv.regulations.gov / ti!documentDetail;D=EPA-R03-OW-2010-0736-0482.2). 
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that complying with EPA regulations increases costs which we believe will force 
small- and medium-sized operations to get much bigger or go out of business 
just as many have done over the last 20 years. 

• In addition to new aggressive regulations, EPA has entered into a number of 
settlement agreements with environmental plaintiffs that all but explicitly com- 
mit EPA to finalize additional regulations. One recent settlement agreement re- 
sulted in a guidance document that is being used to require permits for dust 
and feathers blown out of poultry house ventilation fans, regardless of the quan- 
tity. Another will allow EPA to collect and post on the Internet personal infor- 
mation about livestock operations, regardless of size. We believe it is wrong for 
EPA to be able to post livestock producers’ personal information, and we ques- 
tion how the action will help improve the environment. 

• EPA is also proposing regulations that will limit the use of manure nutrients 
and another to limit a farmer’s ability to sell manure nutrient to crop farmers 
to use in lieu of petroleum-based fertilizers. 

• Last, EPA has a multi-year enforcement strategy that targets livestock oper- 
ations within the Chesapeake Bay watershed, regardless of their size or wheth- 
er they contribute to the Bay’s pollution. 

Farm Bureau believes that EPA is intentionally working to circumvent Congress’s 
deliberate decision to leave regulation of nonpoint sources to the states. We offer 
these examples: 

• For years, EPA has been narrowing the scope of the agricultural stormwater ex- 
emption. As part of the EPA-mandated Watershed Implementation Plans for 
each Bay state, EPA virtually eliminated the exemption by requiring that the 
states regulate farmers through enforcement controls. 

• EPA has entered into settlement agreements with environmental plaintiffs in 
which EPA agreed to take regulatory actions that have enormous impact on ag- 
riculture. For example, EPA agreed to issue (and has now issued) numeric nu- 
trient criteria in Florida that are unrealistic and unattainable. In another set- 
tlement agreement, EPA agreed to issue (and now has issued) a TMDL in the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed, threatening severe “backstop measures” to prohibit 
new and expanding Clean Water Act permits unless states force nutrient reduc- 
tions from other permittees and sources, such as farmers. 

While many of these regulatory changes are nationwide, one of the most extreme 
examples of EPA over-reaching its authority is in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. 
Farm Bureau believes so strongly that EPA has over-reached its statutory authority 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation has initiated a lawsuit against EPA. 
The outcome of this case will not only impact farming in the Bay watershed but 
across the nation, because EPA acknowledges that its strategy in the Bay is a tem- 
plate for other major watersheds across the nation, the Mississippi River watershed 
in particular. 

Let me emphasize that our litigation is not about whether or not to clean up the 
Chesapeake Bay. Farmers in the Bay watershed have been working diligently for 
years, if not decades, with local and state governments and other organizations, in- 
cluding the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, to improve farming practices in order to 
clean up the Bay. Everyone wants a clean and healthy Bay and farmers want to 
continue to be part of the solution to improve water quality in the Chesapeake Bay 
region and across the country. AFBF’s lawsuit is about a specific plan for achieving 
clean water and EPA’s legal authority to develop and implement that specific plan. 
EPA is imposing an incredibly complex and detailed prescription — what EPA calls 
a “pollution diet” — for a 64,000 square mile watershed. While we support the goal 
of clean water, we believe that goal has to be achieved within the confines of the 
law and should consider impacts on the economy. 

Farm Bureau has three basic objections to EPA’s actions: 

First, Farm Bureau believes EPA’s “pollution diet” unlawfully micromanages 
states, as well as the farmers, homeowners and businesses within the region. EPA’s 
plan imposes specific pollutant “allocations” on activities such as farming and home- 
building, sometimes down to the level of individual operations. The Federal Clean 
Water Act does not authorize such binding allocations. Instead, the Clean Water Act 
requires that states decide how to improve water quality, including allocations of 
loading among sources, and to take into account economic and social impacts on 
local businesses and communities. EPA claims to be working in “partnership” with 
the states, but by including its own “allocations” in the TMDL, it is exercising con- 
trol by unlawfully limiting the states’ flexibility to change and adapt their plans. 
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Second, EPA relied on wrong assumptions and on a scientific model that EPA 
itself admits was flawed. EPA failed to meet a basic level of scientific validity that 
the public expects and that the law requires. 

Third, EPA failed to give the public a meaningful opportunity to review EPA’s as- 
sumed facts. Law requires agencies to disclose their methodologies so that the public 
can review it and comment on its accuracy. EPA failed to provide critical informa- 
tion about how it determined pollution “allocations” and allowed the public only 45 
days to digest and respond to incomplete, highly technical information. Because 
EPA did not allow meaningful public participation, the “diet” it produced is unlaw- 
ful. 

Last, EPA’s TMDL wrongly establishes binding allocations and timelines regard- 
less of cost. Clean Water Act and EPA regulations specifically allow states to con- 
sider economic consequences and to modify water quality goals when necessary to 
avoid substantial economic and social disruption. EPA asserts that the TMDL will 
restore jobs and help the Bay economy, but it has not provided any data to support 
these claims. The Bay states, however, estimate that implementation will cost bil- 
lions of dollars ie.g., $7 billion for Virginia, $3 billion to $6 billion for New York). 
Farm Bureau believes the TMDL threatens the economic health of businesses, indi- 
viduals and communities throughout the Chesapeake Bay watershed. 

AFBF’s suit seeks to restore the states’ authority to decide how to achieve clean 
water and to consider economic and social harm in making those decisions. AFBF 
also seeks to affirm basic requirements for sound science and transparency with the 
public. AFBF’s lawsuit does not seek to benefit agriculture at the expense of others 
in the watershed. The implementation of TMDLs typically involves the allocation of 
pollutant loading among sources. AFBF is not seeking any particular re-allocation 
of responsibilities or to shift clean-up burdens onto other sectors. The case is about 
whether the Federal Government or states set the allocations, who sets the timeline, 
and the basic requirement for valid science and public participation. While we all 
support the goal of clean water. Farm Bureau strongly believes that the manner in 
which EPA has determined and prescribed this “pollution diet” for the Chesapeake 
Bay watershed is unlawful and ignores the economic and social costs to the Bay 
community. 

Farmers and ranchers across the nation, including those in the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed, want to continue to produce food and fiber and to do so in a way that 
has diminishing impacts on the environment. We are deeply concerned that the 
over-reacting environmental regulations issued by EPA for the Chesapeake Bay wa- 
tershed threaten our businesses and circumvent the intent of Congress. We believe 
EPA should be held accountable to the laws that prescribe how it regulates produc- 
tion agriculture and that it should rely on sound science in its proceedings. The eco- 
nomic impact of how EPA is allowed to proceed in the Chesapeake Bay watershed 
is significant, and the repercussions will have a national impact on agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for convening this hearing and for all your hard 
work on behalf of agriculture across the country. I will be pleased to respond to 
questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Shaffer. I assure you we will. 
Ms. Hoot, thank you for joining us today. Go ahead and proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LYNNE C. HOOT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

MARYLAND ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 

DISTRICTS AND MARYLAND GRAIN PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION, EDGEWATER, MD 

Ms. Hoot. Thank you for inviting me. Chairman Thompson, 
Ranking Member Holden, Members of the Committee, my name is 
Lynne Hoot and I am Executive Director the Maryland Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts and the Maryland Grain Producers 
Association. My task here today is a pleasant one, to discuss what 
Maryland farmers have done to support the cleanup of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Over the past 25 years, Maryland agriculture has made tremen- 
dous progress. As of 2007, with Federal and state support, Mary- 
land farmers have reduced nitrogen loads to the Bay by 62 percent, 
phosphorus by 73 percent, and sediment by 59 percent. We now 
have fellow farmers across the Bay watershed working towards the 
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same common goal. In fact, agriculture has consistently outpaced 
all but sewage treatment plants in reducing nutrient loads. 

In 2010 alone, Maryland farmers matched $17 million in public 
cost-share funds with roughly $5 million of their own funds to in- 
stall 2,300 conservation projects. Ninety-nine point nine percent of 
Maryland farmers are in compliance with Maryland’s Water Qual- 
ity Improvement Act of 1998 that requires farmers to utilize nutri- 
ent management plans. And this fall, Maryland farmers broke all 
records and installed close to 400,000 acres of cover crops. This 
practice alone will reduce nitrogen by 2.4 million pounds. 

Across the Bay watershed. Bay — Best Management Practices are 
installed on — that are installed on farms using Federal and state 
cost-share funds are documented in the Bay model. Excluded from 
the Bay model are BMP’s that farmers have installed on their own 
at their own cost as a result of their strong stewardship ethic. It 
is imperative to our farmers that the EPA includes this information 
and provides credit in the Bay model to all farm BMP’s not just 
those funded with public cost-share, and that they also provide nu- 
trient and sediment reduction values for these BMP’s. 

We recognize that those BMP’s that do not meet NRCS stand- 
ards will have lower nutrient reductions, but they must be counted. 
Without a true counting in the Bay model of what has already been 
done there cannot be an accurate determination of what more can 
or needs to be done. 

We believe that the agricultural BMP’s in — identified in Mary- 
land’s Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan are reasonable, but 
only if we are provided — the farmers and the conservation agencies 
are provided with adequate technical and financial resources. But 
we are worried that current government funding will be reduced. 
What happens then? We have concerns that with EPA’s indication 
that if implementation lags they will expand NPDES and CAFO re- 
quirements to smaller animal operations and that they will try to 
regulate other agricultural operations. This will create inequities 
between Chesapeake Bay farmers and farmers in other states and 
impact our competitiveness in national and international markets. 

As we enter Phase II, Maryland must develop the 58 Watershed 
Implementation Plans by December 31, 2011, and yet EPA has not 
been provided the necessary allocation information to the states 
and say they won’t have that until July. This timetable is unreal- 
istic. In the meantime, Maryland’s conservation districts are estab- 
lishing agricultural working groups to get feedback and develop 
consensus among farmers on reasonable approaches to reach the 
Bay goals. 

We believe this process is impacting the willingness of the next 
generation to continue farming. As they look at the new regula- 
tions, development pressure, and the bombardment of negative 
rhetoric in the press, many are deciding against a future in agri- 
culture. This is a major concern as farmland provides local food se- 
curity and offers the best and most cost effective means of pro- 
tecting Bay water quality. 

Conservation practices like no-till have both cost and benefits to 
the farmer, but many such as stream buffers, diversions, and grass 
waterways take land out of production and add implementation 
and maintenance costs as well as reducing productive land. While 
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farmers are committed conservation stewards, expanded efforts will 
require Federal cost-share programs and technical assistance. 

We commend you for your past support and encourage you to 
continue to support allocations for conservation funding in the 
Chesapeake Bay as part of the next farm bill. The country is 
watching us. We want to prove that agriculture can do what is nec- 
essary as long as it is reasonable, science based, and we are pro- 
vided with adequate technical and financial assistance. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Hoot follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lynne C. Hoot, Executive Director, Maryland 

Association of Soil Conservation Districts and Maryland Grain Producers 

Association, Edgewater, MD 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, my name is Lynne Hoot and I serve 
as the Executive Director for the Maryland Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and the Maryland Grain Producers Association. My task here today is a pleas- 
ant one — to discuss what Maryland farmers have done to support the cleanup of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

My time working on this issue goes back to the early 1980’s when I was working 
for the Maryland Department of Agriculture and the first EPA report on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, commissioned by U.S. Senator Mac Mathias, was released. Under the 
leadership of Governor Harry Hughes and Secretary of Agriculture Wayne A. 
Cawley, the Maryland agricultural community came to the table accepted they were 
part of the problem and would be part of the solution. Farmers have been at the 
table since that time with the same mantra and their efforts are evident in the 
landscape. 

If we wind forward 25 years, I am proud to announce the progress agriculture has 
made and is verified in the latest Chesapeake Bay model run. With state and Fed- 
eral support, as of 2007, Maryland farmers had reduced nitrogen loads by 62%, 
phosphorus loads by 73% and sediment loads to the Bay by 59%. We know our fel- 
low farmers across the Bay watershed have been working towards the same com- 
mon goal. In fact, the agriculture industry has consistently outpaced most other sec- 
tors in reducing nutrient loads. 

In 2010 alone, Maryland farmers matched $17 millions in Maryland Agricultural 
Cost-Share Program (MACS) funds and $14 million in Federal (EQIP & CBWI) cost- 
share funds with roughly $5 million of their own money to install 2,300 conservation 
projects on their farms to prevent 1.2 million pounds of nitrogen, 41,000 pounds of 
phosphorus and 17,000 tons of sediment from entering the Bay. This fall, Maryland 
farmers broke all records and installed roughly 400,000 acres of cover crops to pro- 
tect water quality. This practice alone will achieve 2.4 million pounds of nitrogen 
reduction, but as with many practices, it is an annual practice, and farmers must 
maintain a significant level of performance every year. 

Maryland passed the Water Quality Improvement Act in 1998, requiring farms 
with over $2,500 gross income or more than eight animal units to develop and im- 
plement a nutrient management plan. Although the first deadline for nutrient man- 
agement planning was 2001, livestock and poultry producers had until July 2005 
to prepare for nutrient applications based on soil phosphorus levels. In 2010, more 
than 99.9% of farmers had nutrient management plans for 1.3 million acres and 
97.2% filed an Annual Implementation Report (AIR?) documenting use of nutrients 
and compliance with the law. Maryland Department of Agriculture conducts field 
audits of 8-10% of regulated farm operations annually. 

Best management practices (BMPs) installed on farms are currently documented 
when they are implemented using Federal and state cost-share funds. The informa- 
tion we do not have at present relates to the water quality benefits of BMPs that 
farmers across the Bay region have installed on their own, at their own cost, as a 
result of their strong stewardship ethic. Not all of these practices meet Natural Re- 
source Conservation Service (NRCS) standards and specification and therefore they 
do not have an established nutrient reduction value for purposes of EPA Model ac- 
counting. For example — a 10' buffer along one of the many farm ditches on Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore or an electric fence keeping animals out of a Western Mary- 
land stream will both improve water quality; but as neither meets NRCS standards 
and specifications, they have not been assigned a nutrient and/or sediment reduc- 
tion value. Why does this matter? EPA does not recognize BMPs that do not meet 
NRCS standards and specifications — in fact at this point, they do not recognize any 
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BMPs that were installed without Federal or state assistance because currently we 
have no mechanism by which to collect this important contribution to Bay water 
quality. 

In 2009, the Maryland Department of Agriculture developed Conservation Track- 
er, a geo-referenced database system to record the location of BMPs installed on 
Maryland farms and to calculate the nutrient reduction credits. District staff across 
the state scoured every soil conservation and water quality plan (SCWQP) in their 
offices and entered the data into Conservation Tracker on all the BMPs that have 
been installed with public support and are still functional. The system has the ca- 
pacity to track farm data on all BMPs regardless of their funding source and wheth- 
er or not they meet NRCS standards and specifications. Maryland is piloting a 
method to track this information with funding from an NRCS Conservation Innova- 
tion Grant and is working with the National Association of Conservation Districts 
(NACD), who is actively engaged across all six-Bay states, to determine a method 
to collect this data so it meets EPA requirements of accountability and verification. 

It is imperative to our farmers that EPA accepts this information and provides 
credit in the Bay model for all farm BMPs, not just those funded with public cost- 
share and that they provide nutrient and sediment reduction values for these BMPs. 
We recognize that BMPs that do not meet NRCS standards will have lower nutrient 
reductions — but they must be counted. Without a true accounting in the Bay model 
of what has already been achieved — there cannot be an accurate determination of 
what more can, or needs to, be done. 

Maryland’s Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan (WIP) has been approved by 
EPA to meet the Total Daily Maximum Load (TMDL) allocations. We believe that 
the agricultural BMPs identified in Maryland’s Phase I WIP and the 2 year mile- 
stones are reasonable if, and only if, farmers and conservation agencies are provided 
with adequate technical and financial resources. We are concerned that the current 
economic decline and its impact on Federal and state budgets will reduce the nec- 
essary level of support. What happens then? We have concerns with EPA’s indica- 
tion that they will expand NPDES/CAFO requirements to smaller poultry and live- 
stock producers if implementation lags and that they will try to regulate other agri- 
cultural operations. This creates inequities between Chesapeake Bay farmers and 
farmers in other states and impacts their competitiveness in national and inter- 
national markets. 

As we enter Phase II, Maryland must develop 58 WIPs, for every county and for 
all Bay sub-watersheds in each county. Yet EPA has not provided allocation infor- 
mation for these plans to be developed and has indicated that this information will 
not be available until July. Allowing less than 6 months to develop Phase II WIPs 
is unrealistic. In the meantime, Maryland’s soil conservation districts are estab- 
lishing agricultural working groups to get feedback and develop consensus among 
farmers that any proposed WIP II agricultural BMPs are reasonable. 

We believe this process is impacting the willingness of the next generation to con- 
tinue farming. The average age of farmers is 58; as the next generation looks at 
the new regulations facing their parents, the development pressure on farmland, 
and are bombarded by the negative rhetoric in the press, many are deciding against 
a future in agriculture. This is a major concern as farmland provides local food secu- 
rity and offers the best and most cost effective means for protecting Bay water qual- 
ity. 

To ensure the viability of agricultural enterprises in the Bay region, Maryland 
grain farmers have spent $2.9 million, of the $12.5 million Checkoff funds collected 
since 1991, to fund research on projects to explore management, new products and 
technologies that support agricultural production and water quality. The funds are 
collected through the Maryland Grain Checkoff program from farmer contributions 
of half of one percent ( 1 / 2 %) of their net income from grain. The Checkoff funded 
research has enhanced the states cover crop program, reduced fall fertilizer use on 
small grains, assessed the value of slow release fertilizers, and evaluated the use 
of new equipment like vertical tillage to incorporate poultry litter in no-till cropping 
systems and GPS with variable rate nitrogen applicator equipment, such as the 
GreenSeeker™ to apply crop nutrients at different levels throughout each field. 
This farmer funded research shows our commitment to clean water and will help 
the state reach the goals set out in the WIP. 

Conservation practices like no-till have costs and benefits for the farmer. Mary- 
land boasts having over 80% no-till cultivation, which is one the highest adoption 
rates of any state in the country. Other conservation measures such as stream buff- 
ers, diversions and grassed waterways take land out of production and add imple- 
mentation and maintenance costs as well as reducing income producing land. While 
farmers are committed conservation stewards, expansion and continuation of these 
efforts will require Federal cost-share programs and technical assistance. 
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We commend you for your past support and encourage you to continue to support 
the allocation of conservation funding for the Chesapeake Bay as well as conserva- 
tion programs and operating funds to support technical staff as part of the next 
farm bill. The country is watching us; we want to prove that agriculture can do 
what is necessary as long as it is reasonable, science-based and we are provided 
with adequate technical and financial assistance. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, ma’am. Mr. Hebert. 

STATEMENT OF TOM HEBERT, SENIOR ADVISOR, 

AGRICULTURAL NUTRIENT POLICY COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Mr. Hebert. Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member Holden, 
Members of the Committee, my name is Tom Hebert and I am a 
Senior Advisor to the Agricultural Nutrient Policy Council. I am 
very pleased to be here today testifying before you. 

Started just last year, the Council includes more than 30 partici- 
pants from the agricultural and forestry sectors at work here in 
D.C. and across the country brought together to work specifically 
on agriculture, nutrients, and water quality issues. The Council 
has worked on many national issues over its short history, but we 
have worked also a great deal on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL be- 
cause of agriculture’s concerns with the accuracy and transparency 
of EPA’s efforts, as well as the speed of the process. Furthermore, 
the Council believes that the USDA analysis for the Bay under the 
Conservation Effects Assessment Program, the CEAP that we have 
heard so much about this morning merits significant inclusion in 
EPA’s work as they move forward. 

The Council retained a nationally recognized firm, LimnoTech, to 
prepare a report comparing the draft USDA Bay CEAP that was 
issued last October to EPA’s draft TMDL when it was open during 
the comment period last fall. We did that to draw attention to the 
positive role that the CEAP could play in the TMDL itself, and to 
investigate agriculture’s serious concerns with the TMDL. 

You have heard a great deal this morning already from Chief 
White, from other members of this panel about the great conserva- 
tion achievements that the CEAP reports on. I am not going to re- 
peat those numbers. But, it is important to note that it is clear that 
USDA has documented the really tremendously strong foundation 
of conservation practices that farmers have built over the last sev- 
eral decades and are in place today to support them moving for- 
ward on improving the health of the Bay. The CEAP shows also 
that more can be accomplished. We all know that and farmers are 
ready to do that and we know that as well. But there is a tremen- 
dously solid foundation in place today on farms across the Bay re- 
gion and EPA should be taking all of that foundation into account. 

Turning to the TMDL and the LimnoTech report, we are very 
concerned that EPA has in fact failed to take this foundation prop- 
erly into account. For example, we looked at the loads coming from 
ag lands and being delivered to the Bay as reported in the CEAP. 
We compared the same loads being delivered to the Bay in the Bay 
TMDL and we found some really startling things. In terms of the 
baseline conditions, before the TMDL would be implemented we 
found that EPA sediment baseline loads delivered to the Bay were 
almost three times that estimated by NRCS in the CEAP. The dif- 
ference between 930,000 tons, and 2.6 million tons between EPA 
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and USDA: three times more in EPA’s baseline. That may in part 
be because as you have heard, EPA assumes that only 50 percent 
of the acres in the Bay are under conservation tillage. The rest are 
under plow while the CEAP shows that almost 100 percent either 
have conservation tillage in some form or structural practices in 
place to control erosion. 

Also we are concerned that EPA may not be accounting well for 
the sediments that are reaching the Bay through steam bank ero- 
sion and other so called legacy sediments and has instead assigned 
them to agriculture and other nonpoint sources. I — EPA’s nitrogen 
estimates are about 25 percent lower than USDA’s perhaps due to 
the fact that USDA has one million more cropland acres under cul- 
tivation in their model than EPA, and total of about 3 million more 
crop, pasture, and hay acres in agricultural practices in the Bay 
than EPA. 

Deputy Administrator Perciasepe made a statement that despite 
these differences, at the bottom of the Bay the two models are very, 
very close. We disagree respectfully so. These are big, big dif- 
ferences and when you put them into the TMDL itself you come up 
with some startling findings. In the case of sediment and phos- 
phorus, USDA’s baseline loads are already lower than the EPA al- 
locations even without any further treatments. In the case of nitro- 
gen, the CEAP makes it very clear that nitrogen loads can be re- 
duced in absolute terms as much as the EPA requires although the 
loads don’t get below the EPA allocation level itself What do you 
make of that? 

We are not sure. It is maybe due to the fact that as Mr. Shaffer 
referenced, EPA removes about 630,000 acres out of agricultural 
crop production in the Bay region over the TMDL period. Maybe 
they had to do that in order to reach this water quality standard 
number that Mr. Perciasepe spoke about. USDA does not do that 
in their model. The problem is is that we just don’t understand. We 
don’t think EPA understands this either. Looking at the number 
differences ranging from 25 percent for nitrogen, almost 300 per- 
cent for sediments, the accuracy of the TMDL has to be examined 
further and EPA and USDA should recognize and reconcile this 
and work on these numbers together. 

EPA did not follow our report’s recommendation that they not 
finish the TMDL before this reconciliation has taken place. It still 
needs to be done in our opinion, although we are not sure exactly 
how these changes can get reflected at this point in the now final 
TMDL which is law. Our strong caution though is against anyone 
thinking that the numbers in the TMDL can be fixed somehow 5 
years down the road, that somehow they can come back together, 
fix this, and in 5 years down the road we will fix the TMDL. Every- 
one in the Bay, not just farmers, everyone is going to start spend- 
ing money today to meet these requirements. No one can afford to 
find out in 5 years that the dollars have gone to the wrong issues 
or in the wrong places, or to work on the wrong solutions and that 
we have to go back to the drawing board in any way. 

This will not help restore the health of the Bay. It will not help 
anybody in the watershed. So thank you for the chance to present 
this information to the Committee. The Council hopes that this re- 
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port and our further efforts will help you and everyone else get this 
TMDL right. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hebert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tom Hebert, Senior Advisor, Agricultural Nutrient 
Policy Council, Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member Holden, and Members of this Committee, 
my name is Tom Hebert and I am here today as Senior Advisor to the Agricultural 
Nutrient Policy Council — the ANPC. The ANPC has worked on multiple issues in 
the 6 short months that it has been in existence and among these are the topics 
of this hearing — the Chesapeake Bay and the U.S. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s (EPA) Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL) for the Bay and its tidal tributaries. 
Thank you for this opportunity to share some of the ANPC’s work on this topic. We 
hope you find this testimony helpful to your deliberations concerning policies involv- 
ing agriculture, nutrient and sediment loss and the health of the Chesapeake Bay. 

The ANPC is a new organization, started this past September by five agricultural 
organizations. It has grown to include more than 30 participants from the agricul- 
tural and forestry sectors that share the goal of sound Federal policy involving nu- 
trients and environmental quality. The purpose of the ANPC is to support partici- 
pants’ efforts to achieve that goal by drawing on and applying their expertise in the 
relevant areas of science, technology, law and policy, and coordinating those efforts 
with outside experts on these matters. These are tough, highly complicated issues, 
particularly when considered through the lens of the Clean Water Act. The ANPC 
works to help its participants make sense of all that is happening by charting a 
path forward that is informed, thoughtful, and reasoned. 

While the ANPC will speak to the meaning, substance and implications of tech- 
nical, legal or policy matters, the council does not serve as the policy voice for its 
participants. That remains the participants’ role as individual organizations or in 
their collective efforts as expressed through ad hoc coalitions that they might form 
around specific issues. But in the case of agriculture, forestry, nutrients, and water 
quality, it is fair to say that ANPC participants are absolutely supportive of pro- 
tecting and improving water quality. The ANPC members share this view with re- 
spect to waters across the country, and relative to today’s hearing, the Chesapeake 
Bay and the waters of the basin. 

The fact that these organizations and all of agriculture embrace this objective can 
be too often lost in the rancor of debate. Perhaps that is because these groups are 
also unabashed supporters of farmers and ranchers as business people, and there 
are often no easy answers able to address the multiple challenges facing agriculture. 
America’s farmers and ranchers are committed to doing their part to reduce the loss 
of nutrient and sediment from their land to help improve the health of the Bay, 
though they cannot pursue this to the exclusion of the other integral objectives for 
their operations. The ANPC is proud to be part of and contributing their efforts. 

The ANPC’s Examination of Agriculture’s Loadings to the Chesapeake Bay 

The ANPC has spent considerable time examining agriculture’s contributions of 
nutrients and sediments to the Chesapeake Bay, its tributaries and to the waters 
of the entire watershed. This is of course a critical issue for water quality in the 
Bay and in the context of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL (Bay TMDL) rulemaking and 
the associated state watershed implementation plans (WIPs). Many in the agricul- 
tural community have been deeply concerned that the process and speed with which 
EPA was moving to conclude the TMDL rulemaking was going to encumber sound 
and accurate supporting analysis. 

These were not just hypothetical concerns. They stemmed directly from things we 
learned in public meetings with EPA staff about how agriculture was being ad- 
dressed in the Chesapeake Bay Model (Bay Model) and its associated “Scenario 
Builder.” Scenario Builder is the model EPA developed for sectors like agriculture 
for use in the Bay Model. Critically important data about the historical levels of con- 
servation practices were, from agriculture’s perspective, seriously incomplete. As- 
sumptions regarding crop 3 delds, nutrient and manure use levels, and how loads not 
assigned to point sources were to be distributed led to enormous concerns. 

EPA was attempting to bring considerable sophistication and expertise to the 
challenge of modeling the hydrology and all of the relevant activities in the entire 
Bay region. The Bay Model represents the product of many years of work by quali- 
fied people. However, the model is unprecedented in its scope and complexity; it is 
not a single TMDL, rather a combination of 92 distinct TMDLs for different seg- 
ments of the Bay. Still, the task given to the model was and remains enormously 
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complex and largely untested in the scope of the landscape and the level of detail 
it purported to represent. Agriculture expressed our serious concerns with the speed 
of the process and the possible inaccuracy of its estimates regarding agriculture’s 
contributions to the Bay. 

Concerns about the accuracy of EPA’s estimates for agriculture’s baseline con- 
tributions of nutrients and sediments to the Bay translate directly into concerns 
about the accuracy of the reductions in loads EPA would expect of farmers and 
ranchers under the Bay TMDL. While they have and will be committed to reducing 
nutrient and sediments losses, in the case of this particular TMDL it becomes near- 
ly impossible for farmers and ranchers to embrace the assigned reductions if they 
are not considered accurate. It is bad enough to be worried that you are being rel- 
egated to failure before the process even bepns. Adding to these worries is the 
knowledge that the load reductions and practices required to achieve them are ex- 
pensive, and perhaps in many instances prohibitively so. And yet the Bay TMDL 
development process lacks economic analysis of the costs of what these practices will 
entail for agriculture or any other sector. 

As if those concerns are not enough, EPA has sought to ensure that states would 
adopt “enforceable or otherwise binding” measures on row crop agriculture to 
achieve the assigned load reductions, a considerable break from the past and the 
Clean Water Act provisions that provide exemptions for discharges associated with 
agricultural stormwater — so-called agricultural nonpoint source discharges. Man- 
dating practices of unknown cost and efficacy could spell disaster for many farmers 
and ranchers in the Chesapeake Bay, yet the very prospect confronts them in this 
case. 

The USDA-NRCS Conservation Effects Assessment Program Report for the 
Bay 

The ANPC welcomed the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Service’s (NRCS) release this past October of its draft analysis 
of agriculture in the Bay.^ We hoped and still hope that it might be able to better 
quantify agriculture’s contributions and additional efforts needed and ultimately 
used in conjunction with the Bay Model in the development of load reduction expec- 
tations for agriculture. This draft report is one of 12 assessments that USDA-NRCS 
is conducting of basins nationwide under the Conservation Effects Assessment Pro- 
gram (CEAP). The Bay CEAP was the second of these assessments and was issued 
for public comment this fall while the proposed Bay TMDL rulemaking was out for 
public comment. 

Because it is an estimate, the Bay CEAP will not be perfect. The estimates are 
based on data and observations collected from 2003 to 2006 and the conditions it 
represents are already dated. We have reason to expect that it underestimates farm- 
ers’ use of improved and advanced nitrogen management techniques and practices, 
and therefore over-estimates the baseline loss of nitrogen from agriculture. As is the 
case with the Bay Model and the Bay TMDL, it lacks estimates of the practice costs 
that it suggests producers could adopt to lower their loadings, and it lacks estimates 
of the economic effects of practice adoption. As such, we also have questions about 
whether the additional conservation measures proposed for use on Bay cropland are 
practical and achievable. 

Despite these shortcomings, the Bay CEAP (as well as the other 11 CEAP anal- 
yses that USDA-NRCS is conducting) has many strengths. It is based on a thor- 
oughly peer reviewed statistical and modeling process of the National Resources In- 
ventory (NRI), one that has been in use for several decades and with which agri- 
culture has considerable familiarity. It combines the NRI findings in the Bay with 
detailed survey results of farmers and farm operations in the region, allowing CEAP 
to be based on a statistically valid sample of farmland and farming practices in use 
in the Bay. The CEAP is therefore grounded in the actual conservation practices, 
crops and crop rotations, soil types, and other land features that directly shape how 
many nutrients and how much sediment leaves farm fields and makes its way into 
waterways that ultimately reach the Bay. For these reasons we welcomed the draft 
Bay CEAP results as a solid contribution to the Federal effort to set goals and objec- 
tives for load reductions in the Chesapeake Bay. 

Before I review the findings of the analysis the ANPC commissioned to compare 
some of the key results of the Bay CEAP to those in the Bay TMDL derived from 
the Bay Model, I would like to share a few of the findings from the Bay CEAP itself. 
The picture it conveys as to what farmers have achieved in the Chesapeake Bay is 
quite remarkable. It is a testament to the work farmers in the Bay are doing to re- 


^ Draft Assessment of the Effects of Conservation Practices on Cultivated Cropland in the 
Chesapeake Bay Region, USDA-NRCS, October 2010. 
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duce nutrient and sediment loads, and the success of the partnership of Federal, 
state and local officials that constitutes today’s conservation delivery system. 

I would like to draw to your attention the following draft CEAP findings relative 
to agriculture’s baseline (2003-2006) conservation conditions for cropland in the Bay 
region: 

• About 88 percent of the crop acres in the Bay region are using conservation till- 
age, in the form of no-till or mulch till. 

• 63 percent of the highly erodible cropland has structural measures for control- 
ling water erosion, constituting 46 percent of all crop acres. 

• 96 percent of the crop acres have some residue, tillage management, and/or 
structural practices in use. 

Most crop acres have some nitrogen or phosphorus management, with significant 
percentages having the appropriate rate, timing or method of application in use — 
but most of these acres lack the consistent use of all these tools simultaneously.^ 

The CEAP model shows that as a result of these and other conservation practices 
for cropped acres in the region, the amount of nutrient and sediment loss from these 
acres has been reduced significantly from what would be the case if farmers were 
not using these practices. For example, these practices have resulted in: 

• Reduction in sediment loss from fields by 62 percent; 

• Reduction in total nitrogen loss from fields by 30 percent and reduced nitrogen 
lost with surface runoff by 42 percent; and 

• Reduction in total phosphorus loss from fields by 43 percent.^ 

Clearly, more can be accomplished by farmers and ranchers in the Bay region. 
More practices can be adopted, or those in use today can be consistently applied si- 
multaneously. The Bay CEAP estimates what could be possible were such practices 
adopted on all the acres that could benefit from their use. While these estimates 
are not accompanied by any cost and economic analysis to indicate how truly fea- 
sible they are, they are indicative of the further contributions that agriculture could 
be making to water quality in the Bay. Through the adoption of further sediment 
controls and nutrient management practices on some % of the acres in the region, 
USDA estimates that the total sediment and nutrient loads actually delivered to the 
Chesapeake Bay from all sources could be reduced (relative to baseline conditions) 
as follows: 

• Sediment by 7 percent; 

• Nitrogen by 16 percent; and 

• Phosphorus by 17 percent. 

Of course, these are the draft estimates from the October version of the report. 
We understand that NRCS will be issuing in the near future their final Bay CEAP 
report. As such, the numbers above are subject to change. 

A Comparison of the Draft Bay CEAP Results to those from the Draft Bay 
TMDL 

Agriculture generally has a significant degree of comfort with the NRCS’ NRI, as 
it has been used to report on the conservation efforts of farmers for decades. Its cou- 
pling with farmer survey results and models to make the CEAP analysis possible 
is a newer effort and agriculture is just now becoming familiar with its use. None- 
theless, agriculture is given a high degree of confidence in the CEAP analysis by 
the fact that its foundation is the NRI’s statistically valid field level observations 
of the actual conservation and nutrient management practices, soils and conditions 
in place. Its statistical validity yields confidence because it is representing what is 
in fact happening on the ground. 

It is this physical grounding in actual, observed practices that lead the ANPC to 
want to compare the CEAP loading estimates to those from the Bay TMDL. The 
hope was that the CEAP results would allow agriculture to assess the accuracy of 
the Bay TMDL baseline conditions and the load allocations. The CEAP is not the 
only other sound source of data and information that could help Eederal policy mak- 
ers assemble an accurate understanding of what is happening on the ground in the 
Bay region. State and local agencies also have good data that could be used in the 
effort. The CEAP information, though, is critical to reaching this goal. 


2 See pages 8 and 9 of the draft CEAP report. 
®See page 11 of the draft CEAP report. 
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In an effort to highlight the importance of using the CEAP data to inform Federal 
decision making, the ANPC commissioned a study from LimnoTech, one of the na- 
tion’s leading environmental science, engineering and modeling firms. The report. 
Comparison of Draft Load Estimates for Cultivated Cropland in the Chesapeake Bay 
Watershed, was completed on December 8, 2010, and a copy of the report was pro- 
vided with this testimony.’^ 

LimnoTech analyzed the available documentation (both of which were draft) and 
compared the two efforts, looking in particular at: 

• Land use and total acreage of the Bay watershed; 

• Hydrology; 

• Assumptions about conservation practices; 

• Model frameworks; and 

• Model results. 

These models were constructed, designed and used for very specific yet different 
purposes. Different modeling techniques are used and the data sources vary. That 
said, it is reasonable to expect that two models prepared by two Federal agencies, 
estimating loads from agriculture delivered to the Bay over roughly the same period, 
could very well come up with comparable results — or at least the differences in their 
results could be explained in a straightforward way. 

LimnoTech did not find comparable estimates of the loads delivered to the Bay, 
nor were they able to discern how to reconcile these differences. This finding, and 
several others, led LimnoTech to conclude that EPA should not finalize the Bay 
TMDL until it had reconciled these differences in the estimates. I will not detail 
here the differences that LimnoTech found and the questions and concerns that 
were raised. A comparison of the actual estimates of baseline loads to the Bay from 
agriculture should be sufficient to demonstrate why these concerns arose.® 

Figure 1 below, which is drawn directly from the LimnoTech report, graphically 
compares the EPA (Bay TMDL) and USDA (Bay CEAP) estimates of the baseline 
delivered loads to the Chesapeake Bay from agriculture as well as all other sources. 
Looking at the largest difference (on a percentage basis) in estimated loadings from 
agriculture, those for sediments, EPA’s estimate is almost three times the size of 
the USDA estimate. The Bay TMDL baseline assigns about 65 percent of all sedi- 
ments reaching the Bay to agricultural sources, while USDA assigns only 14 percent 
of the total. These are enormous differences and give many in agriculture cause for 
serious concerns. 


^The comparison of the USDA and EPA draft estimates can also be found on the ANPC 
website at http:! / www.nutrientpolicy.org/ANPC_News.html. 

® These are the results of the analysis of two draft documents — the proposed TMDL rule- 
making, and the draft Bay CEAP report. These numbers will certainly change once the final 
Bay CEAP findings are compared to the final Bay TMDL. 
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Figure 1 — Differences in estimates of baseline delivered loads to the Chesa- 
peake Bay from agriculture and all sources. 

Turning to the estimates for nitrogen with the next lower differences, USDA’s ag- 
ricultural load estimates are about 25 percent higher than EPA’s estimates. Al- 
though the differences between EPA’s and USDA’s estimates of phosphorus loads 
are smaller, it is still very large. USDA’s loads are 25 percent lower than EPA’s esti- 
mates, amounting to some 1.8 million pounds per year. This is a sizable amount, 
given that EPA is holding states accountable for every single estimated pound that 
must be reduced.® 

Absent full access to EPA and CEAP model inputs, LimnoTech was unable to fully 
explain these differences in baseline estimates, although there are some good, edu- 
cated guesses that could be made. First, there are significant differences in the 
amount of land designated as agricultural. USDA’s estimate for the amount of crop 
and pasture land in the Bay region is more than 3 million acres greater than EPA. 

Second, the draft Bay TMDL assumed only 50 percent of the crop acres in the 
Bay region were farmed under conservation tillage, while the draft Bay CEAP used 
the NRI estimate of 88 percent, with another eight percent or so that had structural 
erosion control measures. Having more acres under conventional tillage would cer- 
tainly translate into estimates of greater sediment loss under the Bay TMDL base- 
line than you would from the Bay CEAP. Yet important as this is, it seems unlikely 
it would explain almost a three-fold difference in sediment loads. 

The ANPC has no explanation at this point for the 25 percent difference in the 
nitrogen baseline load estimates for agriculture. We understand that this difference 
was far smaller for EPA’s 2005 estimate of nitrogen loads compared to Bay 
CEAP’s — not an explanation. It just raises further questions. In the case of phos- 
phorus, sizable differences in sediment load estimates would certainly lead to dif- 
ferences in phosphorus load estimates. This is because most phosphorus is lost due 
to erosion, where the phosphorus bonds tightly with a soil particle and goes wher- 
ever that particle goes. What to make of the varying magnitude in percent dif- 
ferences between the sediment estimates and those for phosphorus is still unclear. 

Figure 2 below is a graphical representation of LimnoTech’s assessment of the 
comparability of the two baseline agricultural load estimates and the possible load 
reductions estimated by the Bay CEAP. Four estimates are depicted for loads of ni- 
trogen, sediment and phosphorus. The first of the estimates is EPA’s baseline num- 
ber. The next is the USDA baseline number. These are the same values depicted 
for agriculture in Figure 1. The next two bars depict the USDA (Bay CEAP) esti- 
mates of the loads that would result if additional acres were to receive more inten- 
sive conservation treatments (an additional 2 million acres and an additional 3.5 
million). The horizontal redline that accompanies the estimates for nitrogen, sedi- 
ment and phosphorus depicts the allowable level of loads for each pollutant EPA as- 
signed to agriculture in the draft TMDL. 

Figure 2 indicates that as more acres receive intensive treatment, the estimated 
loadings of sediments and phosphorus are below the TMDL allocation. Interestingly, 
USDA’s baseline loads of sediment and phosphorus start out below the TMDL allo- 


®For example, 14 hours before the WIPs were due, EPA reported to Virginia that they needed 
to find an additional one million pounds of nitrogen. 
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cation. The pattern is different in the case of nitrogen, where USDA’s baseline load 
is greater than that for EPA’s, and the intensively treated acre scenarios do not 
yield loads below the TMDL allocation. Perhaps this is due to the fact that EPA’s 
TMDL scenarios assume that approximately 600,000 acres leave crop production, 
about 20 percent of the crop acres in the region. USDA has no comparable acres 
change. We simply do not know the reason for these differences. 
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Figure 2 — USDA estimates of delivered loads under baseline and two treat- 
ment scenarios, compared to EPA’s Draft TMDL baseline loads and 
TMDL load allocations. 

Conclusion 

Taken at face value, it appears that in terms of sediment and phosphorus, agri- 
culture has already met its TMDL obligations. And in the case of nitrogen it might 
appear that somehow EPA’s nitrogen load under the TMDL is unachievable for agri- 
culture. Such conclusions, while feasible, are probably premature to draw at this 
point. 

The most reasonable conclusions to draw from the differences depicted in Figures 
1 and 2, along with the several others LimnoTech investigated, is that something 
important and seriously confounding is creating these differences. USDA and EPA 
should work together to find out what this is and reconcile their work. If possible, 
they should include agriculture and other stakeholders fully in that process, and as 
appropriate find ways to incorporate other useful datasets and sources of informa- 
tion that can improve the outcomes. The goal would be two-fold. First, to under- 
stand how the two models operate, reconcile their differences in a way that makes 
sense, and arrive at sound TMDL load reductions. The second would be for these 
reductions to be accepted by agriculture and the general public as accurate, fair, 
trustworthy and capable of making a lasting contribution to improving the health 
of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Thank you. 
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Summary 


Hir Cbnapnlic Bw th uyi ii wp rw K i nnc nf ciiir <aufi* 
|ie»l Hbirt* to wc aricnblk togli tn hrip iktcmnnr 
NuttifMicffi actMNM cIm« At* nenkiliu i««au(« atfcs' 
•umJ nMMaal ww ot. As tfjird ui Bocw^ ct aL i201Q) 
*{b}otli ihr Draft TMDL anJ tfe c o an pw win imIcW 
fhaa unclffpin it incnr|mraar r s WBwra imaiiunnK Uala, 
mcafvlk nuluimes skrtiuis Mnidriinit ap fw w a ^ bcs^* 

In fiamcutaf. tW Waranhnl Modrl cnmnlenUe 

raluc in antlcmsiidinf bow iutrn]{cn*«e(liBiciit.an(l pbos* 
pbonw Woji from A ltrrrna sMitn* atr A im mi lu lK« 
Bav It sIm |mwiJn a wdU ttnrf m bdp mabr Jeaissnaii 
ibouf fmuntui^ aisioas to oMitful tfauK Ittwk. 

Hit Watrntnd Mniri ww «n|pnjlf J n r l u pe tl when 
dir Oir»a|ukr Bat IHofram was a tiJaiinn iMRnrr* 
ship betwern tbt suaev tbr Dwtrict vi Cdmnbu. aiai tW 
l^mwnwmmtat IVarcetiiHt A(pmrv (f>PA) N<ms diM thr 
mndri is W^s sfpbcJ in a rcfulaiury cm t a ui miwit. c w y 
puuwJ of pitDuKaot that ncceds dir aUmritams m tbr im^ 
iMxinnwn daily kwd CnifDL} will cnuli In mandatrd 
iny w r H MfnH cm citm, bwwncwcs, inhiatnrs, aiaS pmatv 
ifttaevN to snstall and upmar nrw mbnufeipn, witloiw 
ir|(Bni to rconomk' frasibJlty of liw p h utita lton. It la 
riiHr iu re erttkal dm tbr pwri aimi aad aucuranf of thr 
tandrfi br dertnad. Ihas srp u rt fotwidrs a amifwnmn of 
dir msdn of tbr EPA Watmbfd Xlodcl with a mnidy 
iTleaaei{.ilrafiaUfnairufhMib wiriiinihc Bat waambed 
by tbr Uwied Stairs D tpaniatu t of Atpinilnifr (tlStMl 
Ibr irfoifi caBi for a *Viinoniit*nai tbr TMDl- Ibis tms* 
mart is nmkd to mdkr sum tbat KPA dors nat s m s wb ow 
ruAiw taw of the bryiond its org^aal ttesij(a 

LiSDAs (bad irport. Assmmmt of thr Edrets of 
Conmtvabnn l^tkrs on Csdtsriaod Cn^dand In tbr 
CbcasfwAr Bat Rriemn (NRCS.^IO),pmrtias my dif' 
fbmt eMimaiEs of poButani bt^ tn thr Chetapeakr Bay 
Itic A|pkulmnl Ntnrteru Micy Coundl ( ANKT) oArd 
iJmnciTmb to firmidr mi oi d m itr omutatims of thr 


pidbrtant kiad esnmatrs in the L^SDA rtport and EPA'i 
draft TMDUlbr ANPC wanted to know if tbr diffirr- 
enrea in the two rMiassaeB are substantial emmh n» rail 
UMo ifMitinn tbr rtitmates In ihr draft TblDll panks* 
lady for otliivainl ertfdand. 

LaninoTasb fiaMid that thrtr arr arthstantial di l l m t au rs 
betwren die USDA and EPA fwtlutiM load minuam. 

W« bdirtv ibctr is jumbtaDon far KPA lo aot faialur 
the nU>L and. insacad. fr:PA sfandd wnd with IFSUA 
to fmnarilr tbr ddfc n r nm s in tbr rsiamatra. Spr vd W a Bt. 
the two fadrrat afmoca nenJ tu icciMicile diliemiraa tit: 

a Land tne aod total ac7ca|{c cd thr Bay wnmhed; 
a Hyafamlofy; 

a AisumpOooa dami consermnui prastkes; 
a ModH frsnirwairkn and 
a Model fCMha. 

f-^A and waarrdud lurisAstSons hasad thr •Un'atMiw in 
thr draft TMDL and the Mate warrrUied inyk n ic n ta- 
turn |4«i» on EPAs Chrwpnike Bay Wsimlied Mudel. 
Ibr Ademacta bttww n tfSDAs and EPAs pnllutain hiod 
ntinuan raH into (pnatWin the Ifptitnmy «4' dirm dlura* 
tinns Mul must br recoruilcd be fo re tbr dtaB TMDL h 

Nrw or mwed pennirs far dnebarygn in tbr Cbnaprakr 
Bay Watenbed must hr vamkttv* widi tbr wartrtisd al> 
kaaciiMw af tbr TMDL ocuv M is iasurd, notwMhseandinc 
COM or the fcattbibty of colleRd^ mi the TXIDL will bavt 
Mnmadiata rrgulaturr cimsetpimers. Staan and the rcypj- 
lalod comnoMiitr aho tnoM brygin uksns ai-fteai to mart aB 
wastrload mhI btnl mkscitoos iimnediateb' upon hmsanct 
iiftW faiai Cheuprake Bay TMDL bccauar ETA Iim 
arid it will take aciiona. nicb as iit ^ d ny to permits nr 
wrtblioUinit litdetal fundtt^ rt' immrJiatr pn i ^w w (rvaki* 
ated bamd on two*y«M ntUestunrs) Is nuc made 
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IfEPA'i aMumprions about pollutant loads arc wrong 
then states and the regulated community will misdirect 
their resources. In addition, public support for the Chesa- 
peake Bay TMOL may be eroded and public conlidence 
in FIPA may be severely undermined, particularly if it is 
determined that EPA was aware that its pollutant load 
estimates ma)' not be representatis'e of the actual condi- 
tions in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. USU.A and EPA 
therefore need to make sure they agree that the pollutant 
kiad estimates used to determine the allocations in the 
dral't TMDL and state watershed implementation plans 
are reasonable. 

In reconciling these differences, it would be appropriate 
to seek in|Hit from the six states, the District of Columbia, 
agricultural scientists from across the nation, and affected 
stakeholders. USDA aiul EPA will need to compare the 
statistical and scientiik accuracy of estimates at multiple 
scales (watershed. State, County, and cit)’/rownship) 
because EPA’s Chesapeake Bay Watershed Model is being 
used by EPA and states to specilyTMDL load reductions 
across these multiple scales. 

Ensuring that EPA's Watershed Model is correct is im- 
portant to ail stakeholders in the Chesapeake Bay Water- 
shed. Achies-ing a healthy bay will require an enormous 
investment of resources. As EPA seeks to hold cvciyone 
accountable for achieving the pollutant load reductions 
called for in the TMDL, it is im|iortant to municipalities, 
industr)', agriculture, forestrs', and the general public that 
these imesfments are properly directed and will actualh' 
result in restoration of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Our six ke>' concerns are discussed below. 
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Key Concern 1 

EPA Should Not Finalize TTie TMDL UntU USDA 
and EPA Reconcile Differences in the Estimates 


D)r DiKcmbcr )1. iOlOi EPA inirmh lo firMlicr ■ TMDL 
litv tMUniRva, mltmmi, sml phutphofm luoik lu dir 
ChcMpMkr In latr* «heft a water Ivdv. wch m 
the ChmfiedU Bay. ■ onnmfeied to be imfuiml IbdI 
mccring water ifualitT •Undanfe). the Clean ^VatrT Act 
mfutm tuin to almtify the rratn body on an inifwimj 
watm Ini- the fittlcrai Im. Staic> (w EPAl ate 
then miiurcd lo Jnclup a TMDI. - ar ‘ptJhiCKin 4wt*— 
to dnermaor the ammini at pnlhninn the waicr bmh ran 
haealle aial *011 he cdtwkirrail healthy ATMDl. hacah 
mlatkm, whkh UeMthei the Irrcl of poUwiaait* Jermed 
nevcwaey to meet water rpi^rt) •raiaianh, wtih tcamtial 
taeialinm aeiil i marpn nf aafirty.' tVirn toufcea tcyem 
waatchtol attiKataNu ami luail aDmalaam are aMqtnnJ 
to nonpoint auueiei aaaJ natural h^lgpuimil hanh. ' Ihe 
ThtUL h the aum wf the wactelnnl awl Inad attocanarw 

The Bai TMDI. h the moM (nmfln TMDI. mwltetahtn 
to Jate It t rim* fwrta of aU atate* and al of the Dbtrkl 
of Cohambta • aruund 1144100 wiwaic wulea. Torthn 
TMDI. (uaiihe other* that lune heen complrted). KPA 
tnadr a potky ilcenann that Male* wilt need to drawn* 
wraar.<*«ty two years, that the* ate makinf ptufttM 
towink adUeeinuTMUL-roaniiaied bwl ccdurtiunt, 
with all coeitruh la place be 3025. EPA abn hai raailr 
a policy dcosinn th^ State* will need to thma that they 
hW athirved AO petceM uf the mandated load rrducttnm 

by 2017. 


I IWikiaiOiylMIN.mtolnainiyliMiawvtoafwlMyMaMn- 
MM tnaaaiwi thn ito Mwwwnw n Ar matob n unA w4 • wnd^ 

Mjbnnr knJ bnnaa ^ mmmomot tn 4w n>*M nUMW*} 

1 llaw*nfaw»snn>i4>tUe4mtoOiai»Wim Aiinw* 
Inannti. wtoii t— I Anna iiwuiinii Ito Idi i a ■ ^natodli 
wtoto onnMnod annal tnttof e^wnnM mi ifaOAaBi mtoln 
i^vymd •mamam ml mnn tom Am aMigaMl ^1 

tdlim Ttowtumpmtm— » — totonJhaumraJWmnn 
ml f M m • •wna >4 ptommi rlMr 4um «• ma« tor •btotom *4 
pma — wa N—fnwnmfitoWwnpa m Pi mtnmJwmt 
B totom nwaf fmnito tml mim 



OcmraBvTMDIa air Je*e tti pc d hy naira (m iadhadttal 
waaet builKa(Le^Uhe*,«areaiita,«enrm). ATMDI. can 
tettlude apecihe waatcluad iBoisiiaiw fue larve uulmduil 
penmftad mmotti. hrnad waatelnad aBoeaatoan hir amollrr 
prrmiatad m nne* and catripnic* <id murce* cuvered Mndre 
jpmcral pettnirv and brtnd load allncatiun* bar <aiecM*c* 
wf nonfwwru niuicf*. In the caae of the Chesapeake Bay 
TMDU EPA haa la n tr a d dr«elu|w«l a draft TAIDl. hw 
three puUutaaita in 92 ac|taralr water bodir* in aia elaie* 
and the l>«ark* wf Caduialiu that Mwhide* my apevihe 
indKidual wrastrioad aDocaoiini Ibr my inH marcc*. 

EPA uwd a rnmyraet nwdd (the Waterdied Model) to 
Jetekip the Bat TMlM-lhr emnputet nmdd ralfulalea 
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hpMT miKh mtnifen. tcilimmt. «n«! ptHHfhnrus i» cvpccfed 
Id mcb thr ami in ikUl tributaric*. Anochcr cainfwi* 
er model. caUcd die *Scieaani> Railder”, u DMd to cMienm 
ihr load* i;tcimtni hy aKricuhtinr (ami odurr lovrm) ami 
dicn eticMc Uatb mr u^nit inao tlic Watcnhed MoclcI to 
•iimaUlv tcdtRirnl ami notncni tranafairt throui^mil die 
Bay watenhed. Thoe lool* art dico uaed to evtioute bow 
rAnrlvr aKTHnihun land mbrr MMirem) can hr in mlucitiK 
pnUmart Inadt at tbdr Kairrc. HPA lord* dilTcfcnt tcc* 
nahot fttnn *$cr«uirio B«iiklev*io die Watmhed Model 
and make* prrdklaom rt|;vdin|{ whrdier water quaftty 
•tamlafdi can he acMettd under ilunr ccBiarkM. Ihoc 
IwadktkwM tn ihr ha«b for die alhwationa In lunb RPA'a 
draft I'M [>L. and the lUtv watenbed im|4ementation 
plam. ii b intfortani lo tmie ihal while the Waictdicd 
Model tia« been meed and reviewed petnr to the draft 
TMDL being wwicd. the SeeiMein BusUer hai ituf. It ia 
alao not ^ear whether the aswjnapcioei* in (heie madeh 
ane well undentood or whether the imidch are accurate at 
gcDgraphk •calm wed in the TMIH~ 

Die 1*MUL will impoM a federal inanditt on Scatei* 
dlica. famnm and prtvatc indumiet to reduce imBui • 
ant loadinip. At p t u p o w d bf ETA, the TMUL includes 
iJlacattnm to lourcea dial would requier ihem to reduce 
their load* with •hi|^-fiound prcdvkm (indivklua% or 
cnOeciHely) hiacd on tlw mndel calivdittuttc Hib h thr 
care even though it ia not clear that thr Chevafrahr Bay 
Watcrihed Mo^t h accurate at that tcalc. * It i» my 
important ftvmi a wieiMilk «iandpDint that I ISDA and 
EPA not only agree on basic ntodd atumiftoon* but alto 
pnwvde oedddr toentifu; juttUicaltan (tn ctlinum of 
how much puUubua it acniaDy icachirqi the Bay. At of 
Ueeemhrr 1. 2010. EPA modidefft quetiion tlw vahdriy of 
their model and arc bill contpiling a btt nf rccendy identi- 

i AuMWdwbwwkwtt t20Un.doaKil>h^twww Ji iipwiliwaf 
MW the hah w fbaiti Ml quBn <w * plnw !««, M AmAJ Ibri 

le trawtd w |«w«wh ‘bwnwHt tb w^wtww w ImrftMa to tbr Dae a 
tiMMa*we*M |«tnM M 4 qeufk fwl af du waMnncil.* 


fled data and long*ataiMlMig problemt with die Hay 
fiKuleU.* 

Aa noted about, the 'rMDI. wiB hare Intniediaie regula- 
tory crmaequoicm ufion iteuance. I lowcm. if the atawnp' 
licHw in the ETA m^U are wnmg thru El*Ai entirr 
fcgMlatory f r a i n ew o rk wifl be wrong aa weO. mbatlocacing 
reanoieet and wndemiiiuag puMic confidefioe:. 


4 Dwlnf t.JoioC W aqmlU Hw W mib u tTwbwd 

tal, Om Ann tlw Womlwd MoM cakobiM war m 
hfW|l JwiMd (wroww^hfWfnbb^iwt^ktaHinnav.tntMaanMs^- 
awif.mawiwm JunnafiM— aa.4ifaboai4 W i taNlV 
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HeyCon<em 2 

Dilferences in Land Use are Substantial 


In Witcnhcd Mnirf.lhctr «* 411 iMBkmactrii, 
etclmb^ «riirf nm^ut tttm in the Chrupe«ic B^y mkI 
itelal tnbuurm. A* ihmMi )m Kt^urc l,thift to 1.19 ruIUim) 
•cm <2,171 Mfutot imlo*! Icm tfun USOAi ottontoe. 

*nUi 34% UtfeRmc to HKRiBcsnt wlini EPA lototod* 
mtbtTMDl. tobr Kvurtft ungir powid For 
cnylwxl, dto t fc ff i r wet * «rr om mnw wpiifeant , HPA 
ctotow j lK DtiUanti anv* (1.60 f4in I.M cnttmi arm) 
•to uM<d 6to enifto. USDA octimm iImi 4 JS mUhon 
tomato to) ton!) itoc,adilicfrniT dfliK «uOinn aor«»«r 
•pptnuRMtoty 32 penonrt 

‘IbcR Mc aton wlMnnrul ditfnmcr* is ciririMto* of iwtal 
•grknAund Unci (ifir •nno4|M«ttoto^hay;cvnpftfiid umkr 
contomttkwi nU)^. ««d cmpiarMl vmkr cutotontanna) 
nttagtl. ttSDA otontum ihto ttorrr Mit 12-12 rwiUtiwi 
•cm •itribitonl (u 4|pM4ftito; FPA rtotnrum ihcnr arr 9.0 
MuUkm acm. USDA tbcref u r t otinum chm art 3.12 
■nllkm acm (S.194 nfurt mila) mntc agncultund bnd 
in die w atc r i i i c d »*«■« CPA. 

VVirh mfcvi Id cTOfUml amt tiUagr imticta, CPA tali* 
Hum that SO (Vtomr of c-rof^td acm aar fanmd itotouc 
io w torra ti rw nttaipr (n)»*t)Bl and SO |toto««it art CitHicd 
utong kutnvnekmal nUagc- USDA citlimam tiui M prt* 
croa Ilf cniplatol to ramted wtoog coaiimtoioo idUgt (nD* 
till at muldi nil); fm (5) peRcnt to bc nw e cti conacrvaoaa 
rilUgr and co imr m ar u l tdlagr; aad wmi ( 7 ) p m rni to toi 
oonwniNHul riltagr. 

Ibnr itodvtoHm cn — nnplwH w atuvt |iia«l arm, land 
uaa, and cnrMtrvstinn liUagr mtiM txmvtartktoul art tog* 
MtWaaa whan fwrdkntoig dtoTetoni Suiliwg ncinum. 


•ooH* amiHamto 

U*«anatH»a%ai • ratoatounH maft 



t- 
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.* 
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••«■ to iato Uw fWHHw to «f«H 


Figur* 1 . CoH^orialon el Und Uiea toi ctoa £PA end 
USM Modal Ffemawerkt. 


I laMpTm £IH« MH la^M* I 
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Key Concern 3 

Differences in Hydrology and Their 
Implications Need to be Investigated 


Htc ICPA saJ I ^5J)A OMidrli tlilfcr m rtui they npmtr 
mr dtilcrcnl tirnc *nic« (haurlv i ir mi daily), hm hem 
run (or diifcrmt time pcnoib, and do no< me the umc 
rainfall randitMim dMaarly wenus dady, ddtrrnn raanfall 
data pmcrMU^tl.lhe mmkla abo tunv diltmM erpmcft' 
uttnm of the w a trfdtcd land area*. «rhwh Iradt to dd&r* 
cfKTv in hidfnlfjfjy and tratN|»«i of fedhatanK 

Both modeli «iniuiare the fui fmbidujpc cyck on the land 
wrCice acemntinj^ for rainfall, aurCace nanod^ nibaorfmT 
flour. frcuii^Kraarr loate v 'tranyun. rraporaonn and tran* 
«p«iatkm flunt «oil and (daeiti icrupa.|craMc«,eren,cac.V 
Diry d<\ hrmrtrt, fr | >«Ti< n l th««c p w e—a mth diftrrmf 
rqualwim and atMisnpnnna. Identifying and undetHand* 
ing thc«r didmiKn b cntkal to interprrting dUfmnrr* 
in hydrology and puOutant kmda. 

the KPA tnodd •imulaim hyilndogy on an hourh bnai* 
and ia ihmfoev ahlr tn atmubte elfeat* of to fe m e, dton • 
duration tsmfall mnt«.lhr USDA model ■tmutain 
hydndogy buacd no daih rainlidl and dcic« not cifTtiirr the 
cflccti firintmac,«}ioet*duratMn rainfall cmita. 

Die USDA noodel Mmnlain hydnilogy hira dT-yvar 
period (1960 lo 2006); tfic rrpnned btad e«nnaair* 
therefoce w fuet ai U term average ramidl mruittanraa. 
KPA Mimilaled a I0*yrar period (1991 to 2000) winch b 
wtthan the range ol t^UA model time pceiod-Thr EIH 
cwtimatci inay,ur may Bot.be irpmcntacrve of ‘ayerage* 
rainCiII cnndictMH. IMGreenoes m the Inadiag esiimatet 
bemven the model* may tn purr reflret diAefcncc* mi 
ratnCdl. 


BiMh mndrU me a levhnufiir (called •fultal pnxrwng) lo 
eaCimatr pre cip i ratio n acmm the waterdicd. Hit* teeh- 
nkfue allows riic ramdelen to me ifMrac pcrvipitanuei data 
•D betm np i KMii t nMi/all comlitiona m«f unaikt parcel* 
oflmd If b not (kar if the icclMiMpir* and the raWaB 
data lhai wrer uacd by and ll$OA are MgpifWantiy 
dilTrmil 

Acc-nnhiig to Ei*A'* draft TMOL. the Waicnhed Model 
divide* ike Clm^wabc Bay intn appeqaieiiateh IJNN) icg- 
memi/«ul>*buHeu with an average taee of b4 *quare rnik* 
(US. EPA, 20ICW). The USDA mulel* (APf:X and I lU 
MHS/$WAT or SWAT) ntnulate hydrokigy at the IWU^ 
•calc (APHX) (nr odnvatrd cmpland and at the H^digil 
fine walevdicd icale» < cnnpriK d of hydrologic rripnoic 
unit* (HRU«).Die«c HRUi are homogrnoin comlniu- 
tiooaaf lifid me,Miil.aiid nucuigrtneiit pvactlec* for afl 
other land tnc* (SWAT), wlikli drfliic* the tputal rrculu* 
tano of the 1 )SDA model* apphe d to the ChrMprabr Ray 
watvnhcd. A* dbemaed perriuuily and in Afperuln A, 
LMimnTcch hiueul ditfcieocm hrtwm i fJWs and U&DA* 
imerprctanon of watenhed aivaa. 
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Key Concern 4 

USDA and EPA Model Assumptions 
Regarding Cropland Differ Dramatically 


Utr ttSIXY* •itfWMcli to cwtMMCuiit die dfcct ai nlLi|p 
on ktoh fhjRi i|pKulturaI anflAnd epprm to he cnorc 
tfcmdy ttbted to p »tk r> ftMii wH«r m njm- 

■mted to KPA'k nwiikk 

Aiiuniinit to U&DA.*|Rk^t«i ituppeii icm (% 
privcto) in thr Chnspcikc B«r wymi htor «nmc brai 
niwtgr mtonn <wncfnl peatticT' ■ rithrr mluml eifty 
uf «fftoito»l (Wtottoc* or boch* (NRCS. 2010, ai 25). 1^ 
irStX\ miauto* accuunt for eoatonoorul tUhft 
tiHl. nwlcfi nlUfr tmmlcTstr tiU), ami no^tiQ pr a rtbto- 
llSUl^ ntinuto* tltat (rven (7) pmmi vf cfnffml ams 
aft lutJrt (tamsiiucul nU^ee. fito (5) pmeni of ctoppcil 
acie* have a le%«l of nllaite hcfw««n conwmnafi idl* 
a^ and itofvrtitwKMJ tiAafer* and Ml p c m wl of empprd 
acic* wr under cniwmtom isIUite Imukh nil nr nvidll 
pncncca 

KPA imumK * rmi typr* titU|gc praciiccv a hich nO 
parhto ttfiatrd to m cw ni iiaeut tittaie (mnUhoanl fdnw 
to|d a ttnv 111 {itaiikv r^uiieil to canaerraeiua niafe 
(fto-ttK). Bncd on an evibabon of KPA toodd diea. 

EPA ctotmatr* that 50pmcvit rf emppr d arm arc oiiikr 
rxommeional tiflaKr and 50 p ee^ e n i are under mmeetatian 
pnrncca. 

In frncral^tiacra lt n at rd rmpland c otwerv a t i oo pr ar tKci 
tor u epor to oi in (ISDA* mndd I'n ennwic h art drKu> 
inena nf and rtstuakalK valid in niftiimi drtatl to alkn* 
a j^neral iincimcifalin|{ nf pmHon amwned fm tn 
the inndrbnR»rhc ammifaioiM madr rexardinf ipaciOc 
(oenmraiion fvactim, and thr Irtol td iw n dr n >r n t atui o. A 
ainiilaa Imrl of detail and dtouanertnuaixi b 
available fbe the EPA mudel haineuwdL It n ttwicfoiv not 
pnadM r to rnakr an n ‘ cu r a te a aa r— re nt of the di lfa w o 
to the tewl «f' inifOrimiiratiMn aa ureU ai mj aaa uw ip toiw 
toaie nej{iaibn]( iuhivaicd lYofiUtol luniervataoi praettrsa 
betvmn the EPA and t^SOA tooddinn effben. Wohowt 
Ibnltor dtnunimtatwin of tin KPA omdcl fnannvnri, n ia 


mit punlble to oaluaie the vakiin uf El^4acufli|iilurw 
or conciuaiona. 

IW EPA Ihuu m* Stanarto* amhntev the hc«e nun- 
afpmeni fimtkea tmlud and rcpoctcd In the wanrrvhed 
junadktiuna tknn^d* 200*^ In oammi. die UStM 'Bar- 
line Sccwrti** tocbdea (uoMTvarinn pr a etkea rTpnned in 
the National Re«iunc« Ititmtorv (a toatbtkal a fpr u arhl 
• Cunaervatton Knhamemmr Aneaame n e Ptuftam 
(NU-CKAPl Cropland Surm UOQ}>2006). Staaod 
Rociurea Cnmervatom Scevicev (NRCh) Ikhi n4ke«, 
USDA Kami Service A$my (RS.\).and die 2001 NRl. 

ttSDA a» the data mUected fran the NRI aanyde 
poiaita aKnit the rotoenation and notiicnl manaygrarto 
p r ac tkei to me to nttmaie •catiatk'iB)' the uv of tfimt 
praktkr* aciciM the tvnpland m die Bat togion. USDA 
then evamatei the bmling eBn.w of dime fvactkn 
ditv n y^ die me of tW Sdd-arair APKX inodel. In 
nun paf toi . EPA aamann that e uw er va tion p r u tkev aet 
affdird at the cmi nt y - level u'ale m Stmafto BuiUet and 
tn the Waetnhcd Model 

I ISDA and KPA dcoh nich animal fr ed hy Mperatoen 
1 APOt) and Hindi ned aninaal fiteding uperictom (CAFO%) 
didemnh. KPA ntetaipra to nndd baik Bom die CAFO 
prciductinn arena, wrhcie anmiala are htnind and manure 
atored, whde UStM dne* tint Knth EPA and IfSlM 
apfuar to namlcl manuit applkaf ion on empland on a to’ 
m ig m hana. UStM onraatss diac M pe n. ni l uf irupped 
arm have manure applied. It n not piimNc to dcinmiiK 
Inen tin avadaMr EPA dnawnetitatvon henr murh of dir 
ivupUnd to dir EPA imeld rercbev ntanuie. 
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Key Concern 5 

Major Differences in the Model Frameworks and 
Their Implications Need to be Understood 


I jmnoTech comfi«c<i fmblwhcj modd multi fiif ihr 
K1*A Phaw $3 ClicMprakc Bay Wjicnhcd Model <ll.& 
EPA. 20IQb and Apfirndu A) aad the Ckah report A*' 
mimemt y* tiv ^Cmnm m nm Pemtuft m Cm^ 

vMtd m tkf CintftMkf JLry HktfnM (XRCS 

2l)t0). Bei.au«e {J*A wm v»U let the peuceM uT «e|tdiiiflK 
4k%-ufTirtitaltun anticiewd with the draft TMDL dur* 
i«K ihei trvMw, «t nfraetad and p r m c a xd inToatnalitNi 
(patitrulttl)- iha XIN ISifcrm Semario) briicwnl (n be 
cranparahtc with the draft TMDI. and the draft 
nport.' ‘nine c d w a n am im are baaed ua the awwlahlr 
dorummutinn. 

Ihc mndeU Jei tl nped hir the draft TMDL and the 
USIIA rtpon were drrrlnped foe dilTcrrnt. pet not k'oncn- 
dhcaury; |iutpmc^ Tdtlc t uintanainxci the imidd fnme- 
wnrlu uaad in the FPA and l^DA a wC M anr n ii. 

Dtr USDA model pmaidei a rrpmentataem ef attval 
j|pxia}|«raJ pnatkci and c iuw n a r wi n prartim lirtr ndti- 
t*4trd cfopUnil tn the wirenhed when onmpared to PJ*A'i 
amiinniiaii and modchni^ ctfocti 'nin h hiacd on the 
fhliiMitnK obwrvatkaw: 

a LISDA tned an j^tcultural ficldnak mitdel. whkh 
urai de wu n c d lo arpr ew nt actual aKrkuJrural prac* 
licei- Ef^\ uicd Scvmeki lUuldrr and the Waimhcd 


7 'A* I IMM 4m a knni hv naMf^ iltt AnW Hfan 

Am* m» mumofmrn 4m witmom m tW mm tf «iw *Mjw amr 7Dtt» 
'Pw I— > aamuM ■< thr i—i wt H*m atiwt 


Model, which m an afphnirinw ufMSPF (Iltdfulupc 
Sienulatina P r eya e n Fnetran). Sevnaekt Builder ia nnt 
a uunifdcte lykwltvnd naedd and H haa ilipuhcant 
famtacinm. It waa not dnapied to be a full emp iprawth 
loadeh thr hneat teak of rcwilubun h at the ciaanty 
level, each tear ia modrJed MMkpendrtitty.ete. IISPF 
don nuc have the ^apabilm to tepeneot and liemiiite 
UMfipIn aKmtdtueal practice* <e^ tillaxe 4ipcneium. 
dou^ cnippin|C.rtc ) Imtead. Scenario HiiihlrT h uacd 
tn t e jorwiit farm acair operalinn*. hut m mentkmcd 
above, if haa wfpwhcant lianitatinn* and haa nut hreai 
peer reviewed. 

i.^DA appean to be ualcqi tnote detailed data -NRI' 
CCAP Cmpbiul Simey (2QO.T20O6>. NRCb field 
ufScc*. l^DA Farm Service Ap^nev IFSAX and the 
JO(U NRI. RPA iwed ftvr ^cae Aicttadtwral Cemua 
data,bieratiaft lUNrecawChciapeake Ba^ Pnyam, 
Aywwllvral Ntatnem and Sediment MiWItpmup input, 
etc. 

Ihr IfSDA model framework leema in mote acoa* 
rateh reprevenl real woehLCheMpeake Bai watmhcd 
aprirultural oprrataotM and manaKmncnt praetke* (e 4 (.. 
emp rutattona, vaoicqt lewJ* of ttfla|{e (no'hU. mukh 
tlB.c«MWttuuiaal ttO), actual nument iruauKrmrttt 
praitkesele.l baaed un che USDA and ETA ducu* 
mrutatiun ibal b rurrmtir avaalahlr 
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IVftMfM the fiMMt H^mhcant dtffrrrncc k thtt the USDA model framewnfh jecounrt tior vear-co'VtAr rwia* 
tiom in ^icullura] UtMl pnetkr* Jt the ficld'tcak. Ihc ChoupcAke Bay Ptngram tnodek do noc ajvpear to 
aoniunt for rt>tiiticini in craplanJ and (hffcrrnr mana g e m e n t practices. At diKUMed above, it appean that the 
Chcaapcakc Bj)’ Kaa rccognivcd that additMind rdtnrmetita to the El’A model tramewtirk anr needed 

to propctly te p r e a en t poUulani rrductiom aMociated with vihaua contrak, (at auutvra including agricultufe, 
partkvlarly at a local «cale laee Decendict 1,2010 conference of the Chcaapeake Bay Frognuna WWnhed 

Technical Worligroup). 


Tnbit 1. Model frameworks for Iho ChoMpooko Boy TMDL and th« USDA 
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Reference: Brotch.201Q; US. £P.-\,20t0a; US. RPA,2008. 
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XeyCoiKemS 

The Model Results are Substantially Different and 
Raise Significant Concens That Should be Investigated 
and Resolved Before the TMDL is Finalized 


lUcMN* of ih< ddfcw m f m Ural 


•uthtw U •JMtaiNul <ra 
ImmrrAMlDSl&Ufi 


■^Kiniui AJir»rnr>i m iW wraraiomi alMrt Inad 
Mtutimn* dwf <m he initMil IW tMernkn m 

need «n 

hi w i y t Mtifntdi* tW fraflwjHtraiWdw iliffrr- 
dwTl^irM. m fcidiiwl 
(4> DUlmiKV* m AaUMHfUlHM lU f llt f 
1^ » IW mhI Mkrtra* 
frr After fnMi 


m ten of Ural ikfi t» rMtmctrd w W Mramif m 4w tUr 
•V m HftIftI iiAmImbi. I.«ad f*t mm ftali»UfMni Ihr Md 
uraiftlrair nraia lui wnunm hm tt^MlUftniK tkh 
fintm tm mdmnm itbn* m nw**) wmi pUMyAwnift 
(1 J MffMaracel TWie dtimran mt ngtnintM. 


IW lUfriemy* m hHd pc« «■ ml iWh fuMMel rtWi 
m foul U«4ft IW da Bra era «hra«i« M TeHto i ra 4 Ira 


Kra«i«d4»lraftiW 


ttral hral mj trad mnam ml tWm iW uthUmd hm4 


fra Kwira tW FJH mJ v 


«r f i rarail im tnfkmA. Wy ftiil f mra; CAR) < CI*A 
rath X ml wnl ecraiilnm 


l*SlX<ft rawmrae W da ftrad ra my w Iral Irara nn- At rfrarai wTdfc AltSPAra— amdmthmm 

tahrar tl mJWw lAi U R f mra iiyhra Htm IXiirailhm atrasd^Ktamlntnilmd « iW mtraiWI. 

rr*l‘ r~mmt1ll 1 miB mfiTil t IW ti<ltmnra» w wWk li J.U raJlua rarar tttn dim tJlAft tmraiir 

fmwuitft rara W mnh m J tm the d df twrara m of- tmW>mraee»ftmwmwlrath«!udkradm—<l>eeJii|| 

Undaernr 'aitkiw tW ■■itiiWiI nr— led by KPA mi «yttraaraft.ra CARM ihe wAra W 14 pocml 

IAi|>A l.4MdfMkitift*traHHe«n(braltWteM»«# 


T«6I* XToM N l tragew Lml pm Act* tor CM md USOA temtrawft 
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more Affiailmral ijnd in tta model thjn KPA IkM mi ii> model Baaed on the i^Kmltont kumac in egnculnanil liful in 
USDA'i eetimitc, it k not wifpruiqK t^SDA* evctsuie of toed mtfVRCfi kuJ (tunt 4|;tMilture k jtnmcf duet KPVi 

cktetutv-lKi* iImi lltc dkkrmicr* in nnroipm kmje may he dhnrcily iMmialcd with euunyinme in llic amount of 

aienttsihiral land 

TaMe 2 ako poenn out wimt other tm{uirtani diBimncc* m the model e«Qmcie«- Tor aofiUnd, ICPA csiinuNi 0.7 nune 
|iiiund« of ottroKcn (22J mimn 21 .ft) tcaek the Bey net a per Mte haek fnim cra^iland thatt doe* an 2 |<efvent 

thllevmcr. Fur hay and pMCtirr, USIM eeeitttate* 2^2 inner poumU of nittoKm (7.1 mittit* 4.9) leatrh thr Say on pet aerr 
baeie then iku* LTA- a 4S pccienl dilTctrnce. 

As shown in TiMes 3 ataj 4, the diAerencr* in sedienene and phuifdioms cstumen do not appear to be telaicd tu ddfcT' 
rtKe* in aesuenptmna ehnui the amomtt of a^rkwlniral land. FPA scdimmt toad rsrimaies ate ncarH three timee larjtet 
than U$DA oeienatva^ KPA photphnews ioat^K estimate* are laeger (t J timca) then the l^SDA c*titetate*. In term* of 
laud per am. EPA csticnatc* air three to four tunes larger than USUAemnutrs tint wdimmt (‘rable 3) and U time* 
larger for phoephorus (Tebk 4). 

Table 3. Sadlmni«t Load par Acm foe EPA and USOA EstleisatM. 


Description 

Cropland 

Hay S Patlwrt 

CAPO 

Total Aprkuittfra 

mSedmetaOOOOKrn! 

U70 

r.2Mj 

2UL9 

7^ti 

EM-LandUwtmllianacml | 

3.J3 

3.67 

0.02 

9J02 


7*1.9 

4S*.* 

Z17«J 

573.1 

(.fWM • MdArrtenr riWPtorHi 

52f.r 

4Q/.7 

no 

9Mf4 

tSHt^dUMWanaan) 


— r» — 

'na 

' -irij 

USOA - Sodiersant Lood par Acre 

Ipouetdi pof acral 

23ft.7 

10S.4 

na 

1SS.S 


Tabla 4. Total Phoaphorus toad par Aero for EPA ar>d USOA Ettimalat 


Ootcription 

Croplartd 

HayEtPaMura 

CA50- 

Total Agriculture 

flM liMtdPhoiphonnftnlWb^ 

4.1 

2J 


73 

LPA - land Vie imaron acres) 

333 

Sj67 

ao2 

9X)2 

tPlt^^YoUff^iMpliorui toad pair Acr* 
tpdiiwdi poracfa) 

1J 

9.5 

243 


03 

* focortttoiprrorvs ftnanonpouriffu 

3.5 

3.0 

no 

53 


43* 

7.74 

rsa” 

1232 

USOA ' Total PtMMphonis Load par Acra 
(pour*d$ par acra) 

OJ 

0.3 

na 

03 
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<1») DtilicTcncr* in Awittncd IU«cbnc l^ondrngvof N^royn. Pht wf ^ioni*. md Scdiwcwt to tfic Choafcakf 
Bj> frocn An Sonrce* «imI From Agnoakure. 


Figuir 2 illMterMc* piphicnU} ckr dilfirrmcv* in the KPA «nd IISDA r«ilni«tvt ot ha(f> tnttl kaailt nf fautnoM* «im 1 waii* 
■nmta Id thr Bn- ini its titlil thbutihn. ini thr kiiib imibutnl in iy wJ t wf t. lime Alfat n cr * arc ugntikain. 



Nrtroc^lmiifion pounds) Sediment <1,000 tons) Phosphorus (million pounds) 


Figure 2. Oillerences to Estimates of Current Delivered Loads to the Chesapeake Elay. All Sourtes 


KPA catiiiunn tiuf thr lota) kind nf natiugm tklnrml to thr B«t fntin aJI wumv » 249^1 millOTn piumtv Ihi* m M7 
nunioii pounh (21 pciccm) lo* thin tbr unoanr esttfnatxd by USDA (314 jO niiOicn puunltK Ef*A evtitnatn that the 
toul kud id lediNMVti ilrktvmi lu the Bay fhim aH tninv* h 3.99 nullKm tnni.lhia h 2ihSS mtllKtn tuna (42 prtv'cttt) Icm 
than USDAt cvtinaatc. EPA mitnato that thr total kwl of pho^ihnrvf drlimed to thr Bay (mm aO •nwen h tO.S rail* 
Boo puiimh.lhU N U mifliioi pounfe (12 percent) more dian USDAt otianatr. 

RPAV rvtimate of ihc permit of the kud of nitrogen iMtvnvtl lo the Bay frion agnmlnirr land um (croplani. havfpa** 
lure, anl CAKOi) i» Mitailar to USDA!* estunatev EPA evtinuara that 45 percent of the Ducal mnagm kinl k attrihatahte 
lu agyicuitufr whak USUA eoiniaie* that agnculmir ■ omenbution U 48 peteenc, a thlficmxe of 3 perreni. For phu*' 
phnniK Hie didrfvnrr k grratrr. EPA ratimatev that 44 pentor of the tulid load of phmphonn it armhotaMr to agnnil* 
lure while ITSDA ewknatev dial agriculture • coatributkin U 37 peromt, a dtirrrcncc of 7 peromt. Ihe EPA and l^SDlA 
eatimate* are ruhitannally thffhnii for m&mtnt. EPA eatimate* that Jipvtaliurc contribuDea 65 pcfccoi of the intal ktod 
of rrditnmc dehmed tn the Bay while I l&DA nahnatr* that j^ptcukurc • coortifaMtann h 14 pcrrcttl. 

(c) Geofrapkk: DiBerencea in Esttnuced Agricultwral l^onh. 

Thr grognphir ddirfmm in the mtimatrd agrktilrunl knh that arc mr rcpriy drlrmrd to thr Bay wnr cvaluattd. At 
•hown in Figure X nitrogen loada by grognphic regmn (defined fay the USUA) coenpare reliaively well D i tfercncci an 
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•utMUmul iktr ihr Sua(|Mtf)utttui mhI tfppcr Chr«<ftr4lr 5ir toitmmi. Fnr |4MM|*tHinM, diilmmc* in litc $(jM|uriMn«ui 
and Lnwrr Chcupcakc arc aubitafitiaL Ihc IFSIM rc|pnns oat acmaa diJfcrmt aiatcK Utk tufynti that Scatn need 
addilhinal time ii» «nirk with £PA hi rr«4nr dificreneta prM« in makatiK deciakma abiiui addirincMl contmU that anr 
needed thronid'iout the Bay (h«acd cm modd c»tiinatc«). 



Fi 9 urt 3. R«9 >o^ Dlffrrtncn ki CilmwMn of Currem Offtvrrotf Loaefc to the Cheuoeske AgncuHairai Souren 
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(d^ I>ilfcmKci in AMnin|itioiM RcKinlifin Afcnmlinral l.4iadmK« uid FmmIiIc Rcductiona. 

Hie draft TMDL iimifnueult the ptuMctti* wirti aMuntfiOiNM dhuut eurrmi AKTioiIiural pracrira* (diAoiMeid pmriisiMl^) 
with wtwrt M fra*ililr in trrmt of «ikliitn(wl irawerrahtm firartkn. LimmiTcvli UHtifiaitd tiw cunmi 

UPA 4ml USIM londi wttit •ccnahcM wtmc the USDA aaminrd mhiclMifM that rould be iripotheocalK iehieird if ad* 
dftWKuI a a e ny wvfc bromthi undrf craMcrracitMi ttiana)(cincnt. 4 pntvide* thit c«Mti|«ari«m with cftioiatn 

«f an additiiwial 2-S and .1A mitbnn Am bnnft bnMif(ht undrf a hi^thh a| gcm »i ra cvMMrrratinn man^tntimt trpmr. al«wT 
and beyond the cfmWm amend and nutrient nunaiQnnml praclKO almdr in plarr nn thrac acrc«.*'niM adifatannal enmer- 
vation manaKcmmt reipnae k aniiined adopted iiici p e i t i 'iT of the eamomk Caadiilin- of the adopiinn of luch ampcMWc 
mraMiret on uach a wulr |tat((raphK icak.' 


Ibc USDA rrprat Dulkatca that crlilnr to the KPA drali TNiDI. backatofi alkicalsnna hrw phtwidion'nii and mlknent. 
aicriralnifr b alrrady ««U below the 8M%nod luadt. Hie Mine b out true kn the caac of nityuRm. Hx luodt to the Bay 
departed in the I '50.^ acenariiw (wberr an aRxrewve ciMwcrvatiim inanaicesnent regime b adopted to addition tn the 
pracike* already in (dare and trrr»fireti«e nf eennor n tr frailhility) indiralt tlwt M may ran hr feadhlr tn reach EPA'* tar^rt 
Irveb for nitoifc^ dcihered tu the Biv hum cmplaiKb. Hii* obehiudy iiaa rngmlWant managnumf implkatian* fur agrt* 
ruhute and other tMulcea 



FIgiart 4. Comp*ri«ort of USOA EtUmataf of CMivtrod Utoda to tho Draft TMDL 


a aw Aiyiidti Hw I ■mmii; i4>iiri 
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While the USDA wouniM fit M wroe liiutgn in bad me ptmena ui fhe ft«K EPAi mudel ■Muiaei iignAani 
rhenfr* ia l«at ai» ttmlrt ihr ThllH. A»«himaiaTiMv S,I^A tanii«l20|vn3C««{niii^ih MOJOD eciw)wfU«alimf 
nf pnidanM ai itMtwiv nr fiimt a* Iwif* vhkw tW •Onrarinm iadirTMDL It a ma praablr «n •tcevtaia fhna 
the eriiWIf Ei*A dncuiarnwaia the tutama^ nr ^Ifiriima dm EPA ukJ to tnppon ihe e c na tyil UJUpaoMof 
ittipbad fai my i w lmft f — Irr the TMDI^Ibn 3D prtiwH iwlurtinn in ifti|i fwalmtion n amwiimI nn lap dbt 
|i«KcfN ilnmae b taipUaJ ia EPA’i lawiinr ammfnatiw. Jaraw e i l Aa r. Ih^ EPAn draft TMDL ewM ai w ■ 4f 
pcaeai mluoiim in cfopbaJ wtira maiiprraii w USDAj raninnieiiita 
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The Chairman. All right, thank you. Mr. Bauhan, welcome to the 
panel. 

STATEMENT OF HOBEY BAUHAN, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 

POULTRY FEDERATION, HARRISONBURG, VA; ON BEHALF OF 

NATIONAL CHICKEN COUNCIL; NATIONAL TURKEY 

FEDERATION; U.S. POULTRY AND EGG ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Bauhan. Thank you. Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member 
Holden, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting 
me to testify on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. I am Hobey Bauhan, 
President of Virginia Poultry Federation which represents all sec- 
tors of the poultry industry in Virginia. I am also testifying today 
on behalf of the National Chicken Council, the National Turkey 
Federation, and the U.S. Poultry and Egg Association. 

In Virginia, we are proud of the environmental progress and the 
innovative steps we have taken to protect water quality. For well 
more than a decade, poultry farmers have expanded their conserva- 
tion practices to enhance water quality. The vast majority of poul- 
try farms in Virginia use nutrient management plans, and a large 
majority have also constructed litter storage sheds. Litter storage 
sheds which are beyond — above and beyond state or Federal re- 
quirements are very effective in minimizing runoff. 

We have also adopted feed management practices, a natural en- 
zyme phytase added to poultry feed has achieved major phosphorus 
reductions in manure more than 25 percent on average. We have 
also collaborated with environmental groups, universities, and gov- 
ernment agencies on innovative solutions for surplus animal ma- 
nure. In addition, poultry processing plants in the Bay have spent 
millions of dollars to upgrade their wastewater treatment facilities 
with state of the art technology. This has reduced wastewater dis- 
charges for phosphorous and nitrogen to levels that not long ago 
were unheard of. 

The results of these actions are reflected in EPA’s own estimates 
that between 1985 and 2005 nutrient loads from agriculture de- 
creased in the Chesapeake Bay while load levels from developed 
lands increased by 16 percent. Poultry in the Bay has been moving 
forward, not backwards in improving water quality. 

Virginia’s experience also shows the effective roles — role that 
states are playing in water quality regulations as opposed to the 
top down approach sought by EPA. My state has adopted some of 
the most expansive regulations in the country for poultry farms. 
These include new plant management plans which are required for 
some 80 percent of poultry growers in the state. Only the very 
smallest growers are not under this framework and we also have 
state requirements for all transporters and end-users of poultry lit- 
ter. 

Yet, despite the steps that we have taken to minimize or elimi- 
nate water quality impacts the Bay TMDL sets unprecedented Fed- 
eral nutrient reduction targets that could adversely impact agri- 
culture. EPA has made it clear that it will tie its strict nutrient 
diet to an aggressive framework of Federal permitting and paper- 
work requirements that expand the Federal CAFO universe. The 
agency supports highly restrictive nutrient management standards 
and seeks costly controls and additional enforcement. These addi- 
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tional burdens and bureaucracy are counterproductive to environ- 
mental progress. 

We are also concerned about the flaws in the data used to justify 
these new Federal mandates, particularly the data used in EPA’s 
modeling for Bay. For poultry, EPA’s TMDL nutrient targets are 
based on flawed modeling assumptions about manure management 
practices. For example, the agency estimates that 15 percent of all 
manure from poultry farms is lost during storage and runs off in 
into the waterways of the Chesapeake. Fifteen percent — that is an 
absurdly large number. We informed EPA over a year ago that the 
number has no basis in actual practice and grossly exaggerates 
EPA’s estimated loadings of nutrient runoff from poultry farms. 
EPA has acknowledged this may be an issue but has — the agency 
has never addressed it satisfactorily. 

We have outlined other concerns in 2 years of comments to EPA. 
These includes EPA’s methods to justify its nutrient reduction 
mandates, the threat of Federal backstop requirements and sanc- 
tions against states that don’t meet TMDL milestones, and EPA’s 
questionable legal authority to promulgate the Bay TMDL in the 
first place. 

To conclude, EPA should recognize the tools and programs that 
are working in Virginia and across the watershed. Imposing heavy- 
handed mandates based on questionable data and modeling as- 
sumptions burdens family farms with few real benefits for water 
quality. Future progress is best achieved through consistent and re- 
liable cost-share funding, more collaboration, and strong technical 
assistance through local conservation agencies. We are ready to do 
more, but we must focus on what actually works and what is eco- 
nomically feasible. Thank you and I would be pleased to answer 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bauhan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hobey Bauhan, President, Virginia Poultry 

Federation, Harrisonburg, VA; on Behalf of National Chicken Council; 

National Turkey Federation; U.S. Poultry and Egg Association 

Chairman Thompson, Ranking Member Holden, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me to testify on the Chesapeake Bay Total Max- 
imum Daily Load (TMDL). I am Hobey Bauhan, President of Virginia Poultry Fed- 
eration (VPF), a nonprofit, statewide trade association representing all sectors of the 
poultry industry since 1925. VPF’s members include poultry processors, poultry 
farmers and allied companies that provide goods and services to the poultry indus- 
try. I am also testifying today on behalf of the National Chicken Council, the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation and the U.S. Poultry and Egg Association, the leading 
poultry trade associations in the United States. 

The National Chicken Council (NCC) represents the vertically integrated compa- 
nies that produce, process and market more than 95 percent of the young meat 
chickens (broilers) in the United States. NCC serves as the industry’s voice in 
Washington in the development of national legislative and regulatory policy. 

The National Turkey Federation (NTF) represents nearly 100 percent of the tur- 
keys produced in the United States, including all segments of the turkey industry 
from breeders and hatcheries to growers and processors. Like the other poultry or- 
ganizations, NTF has strong membership support from companies allied to the poul- 
try business. 

The U.S. Poultry and Egg Association is the world’s largest poultry organization, 
whose membership includes producers of broilers, turkeys, ducks, eggs and breeding 
stock, as well as allied companies. The association focuses on research, education 
and technical services, as well as communications to keep members of the poultry 
industry current on important issues. 
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Poultry contributes more than $1.5 billion annually to the Virginia economy, sup- 
ports the livelihood of some 1,100 family farms and employs more than 10,000 peo- 
ple. The poultry industry, which has an overall economic impact in Virginia in ex- 
cess of $1.5 billion, generates significant farm income that helps keep farmland in 
production and slow conversion of farmland for other less environmentally friendly 
uses, a benefit acknowledged by many, including the EPA Administrator. 

Poultry Industry Environmental Stewardship 

The Chesapeake Bay is an iconic water body with a rich history. In a May 2009 
Executive Order, President Obama stated, “The Chesapeake Bay is a national treas- 
ure constituting the largest estuary in the United States and one of the largest and 
most biologically productive estuaries in the world.” The Bay is indeed a tremendous 
natural resource. It deserves our active stewardship. However, we believe EPA’s ap- 
proach in the Chesapeake Bay TMDL raises significant technical, policy and legal 
questions, and imposes unnecessary costs and burdens on agriculture, without gen- 
erating meaningful results for the environment. 

States and the District of Columbia that are part of the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed have worked cooperatively on strategies to improve the Bay since the 1980s. 
Much progress has been made to reduce nitrogen and phosphorus discharges from 
wastewater treatment plants, and in implementing agricultural and urban best 
management practices through voluntary and regulatory programs. However, litiga- 
tion over failure to reach certain water quality goals has led EPA to develop a 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL. This strict “pollution diet” sets new limits on nutrient (ni- 
trogen and phosphorus) and sediment “loadings” into rivers and streams throughout 
the 64,000 square mile Bay watershed. 

Through compliance with existing government regulations and the implementa- 
tion of voluntary practices, the poultry industry in Virginia, along with other states 
in the watershed and across the country, has been a responsible and proactive envi- 
ronmental steward. The industry has long been part of the solution to a cleaner Bay 
and local waterways. It is our hope that the industry continues to be able to provide 
the rural jobs and economic base for years to come. Please consider the following: 

• In 1995, Virginia’s poultry industry received a “Friend of the Bay” award from 
the Commonwealth of Virginia for its voluntary initiative to implement Nutri- 
ent Management Plans (NMPs) on all Shenandoah Valley poultry farms by the 
year 2000, a goal largely achieved. 

• VPF estimates at least 80 percent of poultry producers in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley have constructed sheds for storing poultry litter before it is utilized. (Those 
with or without sheds must store litter according to state regulatory criteria.) 

• For feed management, the poultry industry has adopted new feed management 
practices using phytase as an enzyme in poultry feed resulting in a more than 
25 percent, on average, reduction in phosphorus in poultry litter. 

• VPF has also reached out and collaborated with a wide range of organizations 
to minimize impacts on our water resources. A few examples include: 

o VPF participation in the Virginia Waste Solutions Forum, a collaboration of 
agriculture, environmental groups, academia, government agencies, and oth- 
ers that have worked since 2004 to identify economically viable solutions for 
surplus animal manure; 

o VPF’s founding membership of the Shenandoah Valley Pure Water Forum, 
another group of diverse interests working collaboratively toward improved 
water quality; 

o VPF participation in a coalition of agricultural and conservation groups that 
worked successfully together to obtain increased funding for the Virginia Ag- 
ricultural Best Management Program cost-share program. 

The results of these and other actions are reflected in EPA’s own estimates that 
between 1985-2005 nutrient loads from agriculture decreased to the Chesapeake 
Bay, while nutrient loadings from developed lands increased by 16 percent. The 
good news is that the poultry industry in the Bay watershed has been moving for- 
ward, not backward, in improving water quality. 

Virginia’s experience shows the appropriate role that states are already able to 
play in water quality regulation and progress versus that of Federal EPA. In 1999, 
the Virginia General Assembly enacted the Poultry Waste Management Program 
(House Bill 1207). This law charged the State Water Control Board with developing 
a regulatory program requiring a general permit, incorporating a state-approved, 
phosphorus-based, nutrient management plan and mandating adequate waste stor- 
age for growers. 
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This program requires tracking and accounting of litter transferred off poultry 
farms. Growers with 20,000 or more broilers or laying hens, or 11,000 or more tur- 
keys, are required to obtain a state-approved nutrient management plan and file for 
the general permit. This requirement is at nutrient levels far below the threshold 
at which Federal regulations define a Concentrated Animal Feeding Operation or 
CAFO. These nutrient management plans and nutrient controls are in place at more 
than 80 percent of all family farms in the state. Only the very smallest growers are 
not under this framework. 

Furthermore, the State Water Control Board recently adopted amendments to the 
Virginia Poultry Waste Management Program to impose additional regulatory re- 
quirements upon litter transporters and non-poultry farmers that receive poultry lit- 
ter for use on their farm. The regulation now imposes enforceable requirements gov- 
erning “end-users” land-application and storage of poultry litter. 

In addition, poultry processors are being required, with no cost-share funding, to 
spend millions of dollars on wastewater treatment plant and stormwater upgrades. 
New permits must meet close to “limits of technology” reductions for total nitrogen, 
in some cases reducing nitrogen by 95 percent — 99 percent at a cost of up to $3 mil- 
lion per plant. This is on top of previous reductions in phosphorus to limits as low 
as 0.1 mg/liter that cost upwards of $2 million for some plants. 

In light of these and other efforts highlighted above, Virginia’s poultry industry 
continues to be a responsible and proactive environmental steward on a voluntary 
basis and through compliance with government regulations. 

Selected Industry Concerns 

Yet, despite the steps the industry has taken to minimize or eliminate water qual- 
ity impacts, the Bay TMDL sets unprecedented Federal nutrient-reduction targets 
for states like Virginia that could adversely impact agriculture. EPA has made it 
clear that it will: 

• tie its strict nutrient “diet” to an extremely ambitious framework of Federal 
permitting and paperwork requirements that expand the Federal CAFO uni- 
verse; 

• make questionable changes to nutrient management plans; 

• impose more costly controls and additional enforcement. 

This will not necessarily achieve meaningful environmental progress in the fu- 
ture. 

We also believe that EPA’s approach to the Bay TMDL may exceed the authority 
granted to the agency by Congress. The Clean Water Act prescribes specific require- 
ments and procedures for EPA and states to develop TMDLs for impaired waters, 
yet it appears that the agency may not have followed them. We will continue to 
monitor EPA’s legal authority on this issue. 

With respect to the development of the TMDL, while the poultry industry has ex- 
pressed several of its concerns to the agency in the past year, EPA provided very 
little time to study and provide input on the Bay TMDL. A mere 45 days of public 
notice and comment is inadequate and inappropriately brief to receive the critically 
important input on the massive, complex materials with notice posted by EPA in 
the Federal Register on September 22. The draft TMDL document itself was 370 
pages, with 22 appendices, consisting of 1,672 pages. It contains highly technical in- 
formation that made it impossible for citizens to analyze this volume of material 
and correctly assess its impact within 45 days. Even with the short comment period, 
EPA received more than 1,120 comments. 

Moreover, the poultry industry believes that the agency’s policy of threatening 
TMDL “backstops” is counterproductive. The term “backstops” refers to the tightest 
possible limits on point source permits. The agency’s proposed backstops called for 
greater nutrient reductions at municipal wastewater treatment facilities and greater 
regulation of Animal Eeeding Operations (AFO’s), while both wastewater plants and 
poultry AFO’s in Virginia have already complied with stringent regulatory require- 
ments at considerable expense. There are legitimate questions of the authority of 
EPA to require Clean Water Act permits for AFOs. 

The poultry industry is also concerned about the accuracy of EPA’s “Scenario 
Builder” data input tool used to inform the Chesapeake Bay Model and the TMDL’s 
targeted nutrient reductions. It is essential that the assumptions in these tools are 
correct so that solutions can be tailored to actual problems. Yet EPA’s required nu- 
trient reductions throughout the watershed are based on flawed assumptions in the 
agency’s model regarding manure management practices in the poultry industry. In 
one instance, the agency estimated that 15 percent of all manure from poultry farms 
is lost and runs off into waterways in the Chesapeake Bay. This is an absurdly large 
number and not based on actual data. The poultry industry informed EPA that not 
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only did the number have no basis in actual practice, but it grossly exaggerates 
EPA’s estimated loadings of litter run-off from poultry farms. While EPA has recog- 
nized its estimate was potentially exaggerated, an entire year has elapsed and the 
agency has failed to address the flawed data. Voluntary conservation and nutrient 
management practices must also be accounted for in the Chesapeake Bay Model, 
and the model must utilize up-to-date animal production data. At this point, EPA 
does not use such data. 

Finally, it is important for EPA to obtain all applicable data on poultry litter 
transport and appropriately factor it into the agency’s modeling efforts and loadings 
estimates. Now that Virginia has adopted its new “end-user” regulations, all litter 
applied on farmland anywhere in Virginia must follow management practices that 
limit phosphorus buildup in soils and address other environmental risk factors. It 
is essential that EPA provides industry with proper credit in the model for imple- 
menting these best management practices. 

Cost, Economic and Social Impacts 

Tens of billions of dollars have already been spent on efforts to improve the 
Chesapeake Bay. The poultry industry has been a willing and proactive steward of 
the environment, and allocated millions of dollars toward this objective, many di- 
rectly related to restoration efforts for the Bay. The industry will continue to play 
an active role, guided by scientific research, technological advancements and cost- 
feasibility considerations. 

The Chesapeake Bay watershed TMDL and associated mandates will require a 
commitment of tremendous resources at a time when our economy is already strug- 
gling. Poultry processors and farmers operate on thin margins, and cannot bear the 
burden of substantial new regulatory costs, especially if they cannot be scientifically 
justified. Such costs will make the Bay region struggle to be competitive against 
other poultry production regions. 

Causing the poultry industry to shift production to other areas of the nation or 
oversees would be damaging for the Bay area economy. The industry currently pro- 
vides substantial farm income that helps maintain well-managed farmland, which 
is widely recognized as a one of the best land-uses for maintaining water quality. 
Jeopardizing the economic viability of the poultry industry will only lead to more 
farm land being converted into municipal development, such as residential neighbor- 
hoods and shopping malls. 

Recognizing Successful State Programs 

Rather than exceed the limits of its regulatory authority, EPA should recognize 
and reward the efficiency and effectiveness of state programs. For example, the Vir- 
ginia Poultry Waste Management Act and regulations can in some cases be more 
effective for water quality protection than Federal CAFO permits. Ultimately requir- 
ing more farmers to be covered under Federal CAFO permits, which are not based 
on sound-science, only burdens them with more paperwork and does nothing for 
water quality. 

Conclusion 

EPA should do more to recognize the tools and programs that are working in Vir- 
ginia, in other states in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, and across the nation. 
Overrunning states with a heavy handed Federal permitting and penalty scheme — 
using the Federal TMDL’s questionable data and modeling assumptions — only im- 
poses more costs and paperwork for family farms, and achieves marginal benefits 
at best to water quality. 

Future progress is best achieved through consistent and reliable cost-share fund- 
ing, more collaboration and strong technical assistance through local conservation 
agencies. We’re ready to do more, but we must focus on what actually works and 
what is economically feasible. 

I’d be pleased to answer any questions. Thank you again for the opportunity to 
share our views. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. And now with the consent of the 
Ranking Member we are going to recognize Mr. Goodlatte for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Well, thank you for your forbearance, Mr. 
Chairman. I do have to get to something else and I wanted to have 
an opportunity to ask a couple of questions. Mr. Hebert, I really 
appreciate your work on this — the statistical information that you 
have provided is pretty compelling. And since you work with many 
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groups that are not solely in the Chesapeake Bay watershed I 
would like to direct this question to you. 

The EPA has stated in the documents called, Coming Together 
for Clean Water, EPA’s Strategy to Protect America’s Waters, that 
“The Chesapeake Bay watershed will be a model for watershed pro- 
tection in other parts of the country.” Does this statement concern 
you and do you think that farmers and ranchers in other parts of 
the country would want to abide by the Draconian requirements 
that the Chesapeake Bay producers will have to meet under this 
TMDL? 

Mr. Hebert. Yes, it is — that is a very fair statement and the an- 
swer is yes. Agriculture as a whole knows what happens in the 
Chesapeake Bay could be facing them throughout the rest of the 
country and very much want to make sure this is done right. 

Mr. Goodlatte. It is really a model in that the EPA has said 
as much. Mr. Bauhan, welcome. It is always good to see you and 
I am glad to have one of my constituents here today. In its final 
implementation plan, Virginia included a new commitment to pur- 
sue state legislation that would mandate enforcement controls on 
agriculture if an agricultural load target for a particular milestone 
period is not met, provided that sufficient funding is provided. The 
first milestone is in 2013, just 2 years from now. Do you have con- 
cerns about this commitment by the state, and do you think Vir- 
ginia can achieve their load requirement to prevent this new legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Bauhan. I think as we heard from the Secretary that Vir- 
ginia worked under extremely difficult circumstances to deal with 
the cards they were dealt with them, yes, I do have significant con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And do you think it is likely that Virginia farm- 
ers can meet the commitments in that short period of time? 

Mr. Bauhan. Well, I — Virginia farmers are committed to con- 
servation and in playing their appropriate role, but we have to rec- 
ognize that farmers are operating on very thin margins to help feed 
this country and the world. And that it will impose very much dif- 
ficulty upon them if it comes down to a mandate. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And then I will just go down the row there 
starting with you, Hobey, and following up on that. The EPA has 
stated that the Phase II Watershed Implementation Plans be devel- 
oped by the end of this year. What exactly does that mean for you? 

Mr. Bauhan. Well, I am not sure exactly what it means. There 
really hasn’t been a whole lot done on that so far as we come to 
the conclusion of the first quarter of the year. I am certainly wait- 
ing for more information as to the detail of what exactly that does 
mean, but I am concerned that it will mean a rationing down of 
mandates and expectations, and potential consequences ofi 

Mr. Goodlatte. The rationing up? 

Mr. Bauhan. — mandates. I think that is what I meant to say. 
Rationing up. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thank you — those regulations tightening closer 
around you and the farmers that your industry relies upon. 

Mr. Bauhan. Yes. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Mr. Hebert? 
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Mr. Hebert. I think it means that there — that the implementa- 
tion of the numbers in the TMDL, as it is currently constituted, 
which is not just the single number for nonpoint sources and point 
sources at the state level but the TMDL allocates them all the way 
down to the individual farmer level, individual community level, 
and those numbers are going to start to be made real right now. 
And it is a concern. 

Mr. Goodlatte. And the concern that you expressed earlier that 
the costs are going to start hitting now 

Mr. Hebert. Right now. Right now. 

Mr. Goodlatte. The benefits we are not going to know for years. 

Mr. Hebert. Any farmer, any sewage treatment plant that is se- 
rious about meeting these commitments has to begin planning of 
for the investments to meet them now. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Ms. Hoot? 

Ms. Hoot. I think it is a tremendous task and we really don’t 
know what that task is, and we won’t know what the final figures 
are until after July. Certainly from an agricultural standpoint 
there are 58 TMDLs to be produced in Maryland, and we don’t 
have the staffing level within the soil and conservation districts 
who have the expertise to work with the agricultural community. 
So, what is going to end up happening, we either meet the deadline 
with a rushed product that maybe doesn’t do as good a job, or we 
could spend a little bit of time and do something that is more accu- 
rate and more likely to succeed. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Mr. Shaffer? 

Mr. Shaffer. I am not sure we can deal with Phase I. So Phase 
II is way beyond even our comprehension. I would say what is hap- 
pening is when we look at the conservation districts now they are 
spending so much of their time trying to educate farmers as far as 
what the regulations are coming down rather than actually doing 
their prime objective which is to help the farmer to become a better 
environmental steward of the land. I think we have proven beyond 
any doubt that we want to clean up the waters of the United 
States. Just if nothing else for the fact the amount of Best Manage- 
ment Practices like cover cropping which we aren’t mandated to do 
we do it voluntarily. We do it because we care about the environ- 
ment and we want to do a better job in cleaning it up. I think that 
we have already proven that our heart is in the right place on this 
issue. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Good point. Every farmer has an incentive to 
conserve the use of fertilizer, to preserve their land from eroding, 
from washing away, and we certainly want to support that, give 
good information, and help in any way we can. But the mandates 
have untold consequences. Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member, 
thank you. This has been an excellent hearing and I appreciate 
your allowing me to jump ahead here. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. Now I recognize the Ranking 
Member for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Holden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Shaffer, good to see 
you again. Mr. Shaffer, Mr. Perciasepe told the gentleman from In- 
diana that during development of the state plans there was con- 
sultation with the agricultural community. And in your oral re- 
marks you said there really wasn’t a dialogue. It was just basically 
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my way or the highway. Can you elaborate? Did the Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau or the Pennsylvania producers try to reach out to 
DEP and EPA to say give us some guidance and you were told to 
submit a plan in its entirety and we will either approve it or dis- 
approve it? Is that what you said? 

Mr. Shaffer. That is exactly what happened because there — it 
was such a daunting task to come up with this WIP plan to begin 
with. The State DEP’s opinion that we ought to ask about certain 
aspects of it so we don’t have to repeat ourselves and we can do 
it right. But whenever we would reach out and ask about certain 
aspects of the plan EPA said submit the plan in its entirety and 
we will tell you whether it is acceptable. But we found out very 
quick it wasn’t acceptable. 

Mr. Holden. No guidance, no consultation, just my way, or the 
highway? 

Mr. Shaffer. Correct. 

Mr. Holden. I believe Mr. Perciasepe also said that there was 
consultation with the universities. I know you are close to Penn 
State. Do you have any idea if Penn State had any input at all or 
any discussions with the plan? 

Mr. Shaffer. It is — the only role that I know right now that 
Penn State is playing is trying to do, through extension service, 
trying to help conservation districts also educate farmers as far as 
what the regulations are that are coming down. Penn State has 
done a lot of research and has proven over a 20 year period how 
you can clean up a small watershed or large watershed with noth- 
ing but Best Management Practices. They have proven that and 
they have that documented. It is a matter that we have to decide 
what course we are going to take when we do this. 

Mr. Holden. So, but when the state was developing the plan you 
don’t think that wealth of knowledge at Penn State was used? 

Mr. Shaffer. I don’t believe that was used at all because the 
model is so flawed. You know, the only thing I can look at is the 
way this is done, and the only thing I can analyze this as — compare 
it to if I would take a gun and hold it to somebody’s head and tell 
them to go rob a convenience store. Would that person be thought 
of as the person responsible for voluntarily robbing the convenience 
store? I don’t think so and I think that is the way the states are 
being treated. There is a gun being held to their head until they 
come up with a plan that EPA feels is desirable. 

Mr. Holden. And finally, Mr. Shaffer, you worked very closely 
with Mr. Goodlatte and I in the 2008 Farm Bill that we put to- 
gether the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative. How has that 
been working in Pennsylvania? I know Chief White elaborated on 
watershed — why, how successful it has been. How have Pennsyl- 
vania producers taken advantage of this program? 

Mr. Shaffer. That has been very valuable. I commend the whole 
Committee for the work they did in providing the funds in the farm 
bill because we know how important it is. You can go through 
there. That money through EQIP and things like that has put an — 
manure storage on a lot of farms so that they don’t have to spread 
on frozen ground in the winter. They are able to hold that liquid 
manure until spring or fall and apply it on the — we need to do it 
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at a pace and in a way that we are going to be able to stay on the 
farms economically. If we can’t it really doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Holden. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. I recognize the gen- 
tleman from Indiana for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Stutzman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you panel 
for being here. I enjoyed your testimony today and I think it is very 
practical and sometimes when you get outside the Beltway you 
hear more commonsense, and I think that is what we need. I am 
glad you are here today. 

Not every Member on this Subcommittee or even the Agriculture 
Committee represents a district in the Chesapeake Bay watershed 
and someone asked why a Member like myself in Indiana would 
really care about this situation. And I guess I would ask, why 
should I care? And I will just go down the line and any one of you 
can answer that starting with Mr. Shaffer. 

Mr. Shaffer. I think if you look right in where this started with 
the Executive Order, if you read the Executive Order it states right 
in there this could be a model to be used across the United States. 
Whatever is happening to the six states in this watershed we have 
already seen it. The Executive Order has now been decreed for the 
Gulf of Mexico watershed. There are 30 h- states and yours is one 
of them that would be rolling into that. So as I shared with my col- 
leagues of other states a year ago, I said if you snooze on this issue 
you are going to wake up next year and it is going to be the Gulf 
of Mexico watershed. And sure enough that is just what exactly 
has happened. 

Mr. Stutzman. Thank you. 

Ms. Hoot. I would like to agree with that comment that you are 
definitely going to be following in our footsteps not that I would 
like for us to be the guinea pigs, but I do think that we are learn- 
ing ways to do this better. Our showcase watersheds, we are learn- 
ing how to work with every farmer and do everything. There are 
a lot of farmers to work with, and I think we will come up with 
some good models to help you as long as you give us the resources 
so we can learn how to do it right. 

Mr. Stutzman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. To put a little more fine point on what Mr. Shaffer 
said, it is the dissolved oxygen standards in the deep waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay that are driving EPA to push the states to get 
farmers to do things all the way up in New York and throughout 
Pennsylvania, and beyond the Shenandoahs in West Virginia in 
portions far away from the Bay. It will be the same dissolved oxy- 
gen concerns in the northern Gulf of Mexico that will drive this 
right up past the Wabash. And I imagine right into your farmer’s 
districts and their discharges, whether or not the waters that they 
are actually farming around are impaired or not. 

Mr. Stutzman. Yes. 

Mr. Hebert. And it is a model that EPA is trying to use and ag- 
gressively pursue and it can be done right. We can make this work 
we believe, or it can be done wrong, and we are worried about how 
it is being done in the Bay. 

Mr. Bauhan. Yes, I would like to think there are a lot of ancil- 
lary issues that go along with this that have national impacts. I am 
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well acquainted with my counterpart in Indiana in the poultry in- 
dustry and I understand you have a significant poultry industry 
there. But some of the things that we are concerned about are 
plans for EPA to expand their universe of farms that would be cov- 
ered under CAFOs. 

Now, certainly there was a lawsuit announced yesterday that 
will impact that. Also there are discussions and EPA has advocated 
a very, very stringent level of — for a phosphorous standard that 
could severely restrict the ability of farmers to apply manure on 
farmland. And those efforts, while I think they are being driven by 
the Chesapeake Bay TMDL will have national implications. 

Mr. Stutzman. I agree and just kind of a follow-up question, as 
you know the EPA backstopped West Virginia’s plan to require 
that 75 percent of West Virginia’s small animal feeding operations 
should be treated in the TMDL as if they were regulated CAFOs. 
Do you all have the same concerns EPA would take similar back- 
stop actions in your respective states? 

Mr. Bauhan. Well, as I have mentioned in my testimony, Vir- 
ginia already has a permitting program for animal feeding oper- 
ations. It goes down to a very small level of — in terms of size. And 
it has all the BMP’s in it that would be in the Federal CAFO per- 
mit. So really from a water quality protection standpoint the CAFO 
program does not add anything that we don’t already have in Vir- 
ginia. It just adds a lot of bureaucracy and costly red tape and 
more severe penalties that could have an adverse impact on our 
producers. 

Mr. Hebert. Yes. EPA has made it very clear that they want to 
amend the CAFO rule so that it is easier nationwide to designate 
smaller AFOs, medium-sized AFOs as CAFOs and subject them to 
the permit requirements, so yes, very much so. 

Mr. Stutzman. And that is my fear is that you know I come from 
the state legislature in Indiana and you — we have varying oper- 
ations across the state. And you know there is — counties have dif- 
ferent challenges from top to bottom and we are just trying to put 
everybody in the same box that is going to continue to squeeze ag- 
riculture more and more. So thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. My Congressional dis- 
trict, it speaks to the question of why should somebody else outside 
of the Chesapeake Bay be concerned. And I put it in the context 
of my farmers, the agricultural community. Because my district in 
Pennsylvania I have the Chesapeake Bay watershed. I have the 
Gulf of Mexico watershed. I have the Great Lakes watershed. And 
I don’t care where my farmers are, they are aware of what is 
going — you know the ones that are not currently impacted by what 
is going on in the Chesapeake Bay they clearly, those other farm- 
ers, all the farmers understand and they are very concerned. They 
see these mandates and they are all concerned about the environ- 
ment as well. 

I consider farmers the original environmentalists. They live on 
the land; they love the land. Mr. Shaffer, you talked about the di- 
chotomy between the conditions of the Susquehanna River when 
you were growing up versus the state of water quality today. Other 
than your anecdotal evidence are you aware of any hard data sug- 
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gesting that the Susquehanna’s water quality is actually improv- 
ing? 

Mr. Shaffer. Yes, sir. The Susquehanna River Basin Commis- 
sion has — I believe it has since in the mid 1980’s they have had 
six monitoring stations on the Susquehanna River Basin. And what 
they have shown in their data that all six of those stations have 
shown a very sizable reduction in nitrogen. All six of them have 
shown a very sizable reduction in sediment, and four out of the six 
have shown sizable reductions in phosphorus, and the other two 
have shown no increase. They have held their own in those two 
monitoring stations. So that shows me what the progress has been. 
Also, I can just look at — this is where I get confused. I read an arti- 
cle just last year in the Baltimore Sun that said it is about the 
Chesapeake Bay: it has been the best fishing and crabbing and oys- 
ter season in 30 years. And that is what we seem to keep focusing 
on or is to get the fishing and the oysters back. Well, if it has been 
the best in 30 years it tells me something is being done right. 
Maybe that is just too simplistic, but it is just things like that that 
I look at makes me feel that we are on the right track. 

The Chairman. The NRCS draft report found that sediment con- 
tributions from the — actually I think I am taking this from your 
written testimony, Mr. Shaffer, cultivated cropland from the bays, 
rivers, and streams were reduced by 64 percent nitrogen — nitrogen 
by 36 percent and phosphorus by 43 percent and this is for all the 
members of the panel. Are you — ^you know I — last week when Ms. 
Jackson was here I really tried to push her for data that showed 
longitudinal studies and analysis that showed — you know we know 
where the Bay was. It was unfortunate. It is tragic, but we know 
for 30 years we have invested literally hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars. And the EPA is involved, the USDA has been key with their 
work, the Army Corps of Engineers and I just had one of the Colo- 
nel’s in from the Baltimore regional office. They have Chesapeake 
Bay initiatives that they have been investing tremendous amounts 
of money, monies that have been flowing. There are municipalities 
used; they are investing and a lot of money coming from all over 
the place. So and I haven’t gotten good data from the EPA. I want 
to know are there — what other statistics are you aware of showing 
quantifiable progress in both the Susquehanna River and the Bay? 

Ms. Hoot. I certainly, to Mr. Shaffer’s point, we have seen an 
increase in oysters and recovery, some in crabs and rock fish has 
been very successful. So we definitely have seen some quantifiable 
areas there and we just know that by the Best Management Prac- 
tices that we are putting on when you plant 400,000 acres of cover 
crop, you know there is going to be reduction of nutrients getting 
into the Chesapeake. So we are very comfortable that there is 
progress being made and the water quality is improving. 

But one of the things I would like to point out is if you — the Cor- 
sica River watershed is a pretty small watershed over on the East- 
ern Shore and if you look at the work they have done in that wa- 
tershed it shows that even in that small watershed work that takes 
place on the land of some areas of that small watershed today it 
is going to be 20 years before that impacts the water quality in the 
Chesapeake Bay. I think a lot of what we have done has not 
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showed up in the watershed yet. So, I think there is a lot about 
to happen and if we continue our good work it will continue. 

The Chairman. Allowing time to see some of those quantifiable 
outcomes to occur. I would agree. Mr. Hebert? 

Mr. Hebert. Mr. Chairman, I would just add I am not an expert 
in the data about the Chesapeake Bay. It is clear to me though 
that it is one of the things that we are not lacking which is data. 
And the Chesapeake Bay program will have a lot of information 
about how the quality of the Bay has progressed. What we haven’t 
had is a good tool to be able to link up in any kind of comprehen- 
sive sense what farmers are doing and how that is affecting the 
Bay. And that is why we are very excited about this CEAP analysis 
because now we can say exactly what our farmers are doing in a 
statistically valid way, and link that up to reductions and loads 
leaving their farms and reaching the Bay and use the models to 
predict what that means for water quality and ultimately observe 
it in the way that Mr. Shaffer and Ms. Hoot are talking about. And 
so we are excited about the capability that has been developed. But 
to your basic question I believe that with some work we could get 
you some good numbers about how the Bay has progressed over 
time and it has certainly gotten better in many, many ways. 

The Chairman. Very good. Mr. Bauhan, any thoughts? 

Mr. Bauhan. I don’t really have anything to add on that ques- 
tion. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Okay. Very good. Well, I just want to wrap up 
with one question. Mr. Shaffer and bringing back to my home 
state — no actually let me throw this out because we have a number 
of states represented here: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, with 
your nutrient policy work impacting all the — what in your view 
would be the cumulative result on agriculture in your respective 
states should the TMDL go into effect as it is proposed? Start with 
Pennsylvania and we will work our way across. 

Mr. Shaffer. Are you asking what I feel the 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Shaffer. — consequence is with? 

The Chairman. Of the TMDL if it goes unchecked and is on agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Shaffer. I feel the consequence is it is going to drive a lot 
of the farmers in Pennsylvania just plain out of business espe- 
cially — we have a lot of Plain Sect farmers also in Pennsylvania 
who are very, very concerned because they don’t know if they are 
able to cope with what is going on. Understand one thing and I 
don’t know if this is their ultimate goal. It seems in my opinion it 
is. They would like to require every farmer to get an NPDES per- 
mit, a National Pollutant Discharge Elimination System. That is a 
very expensive permit to get. It is very expensive to maintain. The 
paperwork that goes with that is tremendous and it really opens 
you up of a citizen suit. So, the bottom line of how it is going to 
help the Bay it is a paper fix in my opinion. I don’t think it has 
anything to do with improving the Bay. But what it will do it will 
put some farmers out of business. I am pretty sure about that and 
if that wasn’t the case, the members of Pennsylvania Earm Bureau 
wouldn’t be nearly as concerned as they are today. 

The Chairman. Very good. Ms. Hoot? 
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Mr. Hoot. I think there is a tremendous amount of concern 
amongst the agricultural community about what it may mean. As 
we look at the Phase I WIP in Maryland, the milestones that are 
there for the next 2 years are doable, but it is only if the resources 
are there for technical assistance and financial assistance. I think 
our biggest concern is because it is more cost effective to do Best 
Management Practices on agriculture than stormwater, sediment, 
and all these other urban practices. But what happens when they 
don’t do their part? And we have a major concern because they cer- 
tainly haven’t done it yet. Those areas have gone backwards. I 
think our biggest concern is what happens down the road when the 
Bay is still not clean because agriculture is doing its part but ev- 
erybody else probably isn’t. So that is a concern we have. 

The Chairman. All right, thank you. Mr. Hebert? 

Mr. Hebert. I think four things will happen. Farmers are going 
to adopt a lot of practices. We know that and they will continue to 
do that. They will reduce loads. Because the TMDL very well might 
be wrong in terms of the way it has characterized agriculture’s con- 
tribution to the Bay, they still might not be able to say using the 
TMDL and the Bay models that agriculture is meeting — helping to 
meet the water quality standards in the Bay. And if that happens 
under the WIPs the states are told, have agreed to, seek, explore 
seeking mandatory controls on farmers under state law to control 
those discharges, all of which may prove to be unnecessary because 
the Bay model as it is applied in this case to agriculture is wrong. 
And we will all be back in this room 2 or 3 years from now having 
to talk about it all again. 

Mr. Bauhan. Someone earlier indicated that farmer’s biggest 
fear is not taxes or other issues, but government regulation and I 
think we are in a situation where some farmers are ready to hang 
it up as it is. The talk in the farm community back in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, where I come from, is the fact that EPA has flown 
airplanes over the valley, doing surveillance of farms and then 
coming through with inspections of agricultural operations. And so 
the biggest fear is that regulations will get ratcheted up as Mr. 
Goodlatte indicated and this will be a tightening noose around op- 
erations that are already under very thin margins. And you know 
that it will result in more farmers going out of business and con- 
version of farmland to other less environmentally friendly uses, 
which is not going to be good for the Chesapeake Bay. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Well, before we adjourn I invite the 
Ranking Member to make any closing remarks he has. None? Well, 
I want to thank the panel certainly for your expertise, your com- 
mitment to agriculture, for being here on a very important issue. 
You know, as Mr. Shaffer well remarked, America is blessed with 
the highest quality and the most affordable food supply anywhere 
in the world, and that is something we can never take for granted 
and we have to watch where we create regulatory burdens that 
would prevent that from happening. This is — the Chesapeake Bay 
Initiative, the TMDL is something that — cleaning up the Bay is 
very important but it is an issue that needs to be done in a way 
that is very transparent and a way that is accountable and takes 
into consideration that we have to have — always have a balance be- 
tween the environment and the economy. And the economics of an 
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affordable food supply, USDA is an important partner in that, and 
frankly, it is a partner that I view and I have observed to be a col- 
laborative, progressive problem solver working with our agriculture 
community. On the other hand, my observations with Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, at least it is perceived by many, comes 
across as a punitive mandate. In this situation where the EPA has 
imposed and have stated with no provided cost-benefit analysis, a 
basic element of any time that you are looking at imposing these 
types of changes. So I thank the panel. Under the rules the Com- 
mittee, the record of today’s hearing will remain open for 10 cal- 
endar days to receive additional material and supplementary writ- 
ten responses from the witnesses to any question posed by a Mem- 
ber. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, 
and Forestry is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:28 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Letter by Keith Curley, Director of Government Affairs, Trout 

Unlimited 


March 15, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agrieultural eonserva- 
tion practiees, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

I am writing on behalf of Trout Unlimited to express our support for finalizing 
and implementing the Chesapeake Bay Total Meiximum Daily Load (TMDL). The 
TMDL would require reductions in nitrogen, phosphorous and sediment pollution 
flowing to the Chesapeake Bay. The health of the Chesapeake Bay is dependent 
upon a steady source of clean, cold water from its headwater streams. The TMDL 
will help reduce pollution throughout the Chesapeake Bay watershed, including 
headwater areas where water quality improvements will benefit native tjrook trout 
and other wild trout. 

Trout Unlimited’s mission is to conserve, protect and restore North America’s 
trout and salmon fisheries and their watersheds. Trout Unlimited has more than 
10,000 members living in the Chesapeake Bay watershed and a long history of 
grassroots habitat restoration work in the Bay’s headwater streams. On average, 
each Trout Unlimited chapter contributes more than 1,000 volunteer hours working 
with government agencies, private landowners, local schools, and others in their 
communities to improve rivers and streams though clean-up days, tree plantings 
and other activities. 

Throughout the 64,000 square mile Chesapeake Bay watershed, hundreds of 
mountain streams and valley spring creeks provide habitat for native brook trout 
and contribute clean, cold water to the Chesapeake Bay. However, the same pollut- 
ants that plague the Chesapeake Bay impair trout habitat in the headwaters. Nutri- 
ent pollution fuels algal blooms, which deprives the water of dissolved oxygen. Re- 
ductions in dissolved oxygen negatively affects trout, a species that requires rel- 
atively high amounts of dissolved oxygen to survive. 

Sedimentation also has serious impacts on trout habitat. Brook trout are highly 
reliant on clean substrate for spawning and rearing, and a great deal of their de- 
cline is due to increased sedimentation and water temperatures. ^ Increased sedi- 
ment loads can cause fish mortality by “clogging gills and opercular cavities” and 
also create distributional changes such as “avoidance behavior, reduced feeding and 
growth, respiratory impairment, and general physiological stress that can lead to a 
reduced tolerance to diseases and toxicants.” ^ The negative effects of increased sedi- 
mentation on brook trout populations in particular are well documented in the sci- 
entific literature.^ Controlling sediment is critical to maintaining habitat for brook 
trout and other coldwater species. 

Trout Unlimited is working extensively throughout the Bay watershed to restore 
trout habitat and reduce pollution. In addition to numerous grassroots-level projects, 
TU currently operates three watershed-scale conservation efforts in the Chesapeake 


1 Eastern Brook Trout Joint Venture, Status and Threats. Available at http:!! 
WWW. easternbrooktroiit.org / docs ! brookiereportfinal.pdf. 

2 Jeffrey W. Lilly, Regulatory Violations in the Mining Industry: Mountaintop Removal Mine 
Valley Fills Violate the Federal Clean Water Act. 100 W. VA. L. Rev. 691, 728-29. (1998) (sum- 
marizing a telephone interview with Dan Ramsey, Environmental Contaminants Specialist, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service). 

^See, e.g., S.M. Reid, S. Stoklosar, S. Metikosh, & J. Evans, Effectiveness of isolated pipeline 
crossing techniques to mitigate sediment impacts on brook trout streams. Water Quality Re- 
search Journal of Canada. Vol. 37, No. 2, pp. 473-88 (2002) (noting that stream populations 
of brook trout are sensitive to sediment-caused changes to habitat, including increased 
embeddedness of bed material); J.P. Hakala & K.J. Hartman, Drought effect on stream mor- 
phology and brook trout populations in forested headwater streams, Hydrobiologia. Vol. 515, 
pp. 203—13. 
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Bay watershed: instream and riparian habitat restoration in cooperation with agri- 
cultural landowners in the Potomac and Shenandoah River headwaters, and restora- 
tion of streams impaired by acid mine drainage in Pennsylvania’s West Branch Sus- 
quehanna watershed. For example, in West Virginia’s Potomac River headwaters 
Trout Unlimited has worked with the Fish and Wildlife Service and private land- 
owners to install between 100,000 and 120,000 feet of livestock exclusion fencing an- 
nually over the past several years, helping to stabilize streambanks and filter pol- 
lutants. 

These restoration efforts have resulted in real, on-the-ground improvements to 
habitat and water quality. Such restoration work is an essential component to 
bringing back healthy trout populations in headwater streams and to meeting pollu- 
tion reduction goals under the TMDL. The TMDL will help concentrate attention 
and funding on successful partnerships so that Trout Unlimited and others can dra- 
matically increase the amount of restoration work we accomplish in the coming 
years. 

Given the scale of the challenge, however, restoration alone will not succeed. Ro- 
bust restoration efforts must be accompanied by effective regulations that reduce 
pollution levels and prevent new sources from undermining hard-earned water qual- 
ity gains. The TMDL will result in an increased level of focus and accountability 
that helps spur water quality and habitat improvements throughout the Bay water- 
shed. 

Trout Unlimited supports the TMDL and looks forward to working with state, 
Federal and private partners in the Chesapeake Bay headwater areas to achieve 
pollution reduction goals. 

Sincerely, 


Keith Curley. 


Submitted Letter by Jon P. Devine, Jr., Senior Attorney, Water Program, 
Natural Resources Defense Council 


March 15, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural conservation prac- 
tices, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On behalf of its members who reside and recreate in the Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed, thank you for the opportunity to submit comments for the record of your 
March 16, 2011 hearing on the Chesapeake Bay total meiximum daily load (TMDL), 
the pollution cleanup plan for the Bay and its tributaries. The Natural Resources 
Defense Council (NRDC) is a national nonprofit environmental organization with 1.3 
million members and online activists. NRDC uses law, science and the support of 
its members to safeguard the Earth: its people, its plants and animals, and the nat- 
ural systems on which all life depends. One of NRDC’s priorities is to protect and 
restore the integrity of water systems that sustain and benefit its members. As part 
of its efforts to achieve this goal, NRDC has undertaken a wide range of activities 
to stem water pollution from numerous sources. NRDC has engaged in advocacy 
with Executive and Legislative Branch officials, has produced material for public 
education, and has participated in litigation, all to promote better regulation of 
water pollution. 

The Bay TMDL Is Necessary To Restore Health to the Bay and Overcome 
Decades of Missed Deadlines and Opportunities 

The Chesapeake Bay is the nation’s largest estuary and the third largest estuary 
in the world. Considered a national treasure, the Bay drains an immense 64,000 
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square miles in six states: New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, as well as Washington, D.C. The watershed is not only the larg- 
est in landscape, but also population. The area’s population is growing by more than 
170,000 residents a year, and has surpassed 17 million people. 

For more than thirty years. Federal and state governments have sought to reverse 
the decline of the Bay’s water quality through legislative, regulatory, and voluntary 
programs. These efforts have led to the creation of inter-governmental working 
groups, a dedicated EPA program office, and the amendment of the Clean Water Act 
with Chesapeake Bay-specific provisions. The lack of progress by the states in com- 
pleting TMDLs for these Bay tributaries eventually led to litigation, which in turn 
led to commitments to develop TMDLs for Bay waters and tributaries. 

In June, 2000, after decades of effort and enormous expenditures failed to achieve 
the desired restoration of the Bay’s health, the Chesapeake Executive Council 
signed the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement. This Agreement created new, stronger nu- 
trient and sediment reduction goals, buttressed by a package of regulatory and vol- 
untary actions intended to either ensure that the 2010 clean up goals would be met, 
or that EPA issued its own TMDL no later than May 1, 2011. In October 2007, “the 
seven watershed jurisdictions and EPA reached consensus that EPA would establish 
the Bay TMDL on behalf of the jurisdictions with a target restoration date of 
2025.” 1 EPA’s release of its final TMDL in December 2010 is the culmination of this 
lengthy process, and critical to the ultimate reduction of the excess nutrients and 
sediment that have diminished the health and productivity of this national treasure. 

EPA Has a Legal Obligation To Develop the TMDL and Assure It Will Be 
Achieved 

The Bay TMDL is premised upon, and is essential to implement, EPA’s general 
obligations under the Clean Water Act and its specific duties concerning the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed. We strongly believe that the Agency’s action in establishing 
the TMDL and insisting on watershed implementation plans (WlPs) from the Bay 
states is consistent with sections 303(d) and 117 of the Clean Water Act, the resolu- 
tion of a number of lawsuits concerning the Bay and its tributaries, and EPA regu- 
lations and guidance. 

EPA notes that it is appropriate for the Agency to establish a TMDL under the 
authority of section 303 of the Act in a situation like that in the Bay region: 

where impaired waters have been identified on jurisdictions’ section 303(d) lists 
for many years, where the states in question have decided not to establish their 
own TMDLs for those waters, where EPA is establishing a TMDL for those wa- 
ters at the discretion or, and in cooperation with, the jurisdictions in question, 
and where those waters are part of an interrelated and interstate water 
system. . . 

While this is by no means the only circumstance in which EPA needs to act, 
NRDC agrees that the current situation in the Bay demands EPA action.® 

In addition, NRDC agrees that section 117 and the Agency’s TMDL authority pro- 
vide authority for EPA’s “accountability framework,” which includes submission of 
WIPs, biennial milestones for progress, and Federal actions as a consequence of 
state failures. First, section 117 directs EPA to “ensure that management plans are 
developed and implementation is begun by signatories to the Chesapeake Bay 
Agreement to achieve and maintain,” among other things, “the nutrient goals of the 
Chesapeake Bay Agreement for the quantity of nitrogen and phosphorus entering 
the Chesapeake Bay and its watershed [and] the water quality requirements nec- 
essary to restore living resources in the Chesapeake Bay ecosystem. . . Second, 
as EPA’s TMDL guidance discusses: 

When a TMDL is developed for waters impaired by both point and nonpoint 
sources, and the WLA is based on an assumption that nonpoint source load re- 
ductions will occur, EPA’s 1991 TMDL Guidance states that the TMDL should 
provide reasonable assurances that nonpoint source control measures will 
achieve expected load reductions in order for the TMDL to be approvable. This 
information is necessary for EPA to determine that the TMDL, including the 


^U.S. EPA, Draft Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load, at p. 1—5 (Sept. 24, 2010) 
(hereinafter “Draft TMDL”) (citation and footnote omitted). 

2/d. at p. 1-13. 

®See generally 33 U.S.C. 1313(d)(2) (concerning EPA action where states fail to submit ap- 
provable TMDLs); Dioxin I Organochlorine Center v. Clarke, 57 F.3d 1517, 1520 (9th Cir. 1995) 
(Oregon, Washington & Idaho “requested the EPA to issue the proposed and final TMDL as a 
Federal action under the authority of § 1313(d)(2)”). 

“33 U.S.C. §§ 1267(g)(1)(A) & (B). 
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load and wasteload allocations, has been established at a level necessary to im- 
plement water quality standards.® 

This position is consistent with EPA’s TMDL regulations, which provide for flexi- 
bility in allocating the loads between point and nonpoint sources, something that 
is appropriate only if EPA can be equally confident that the more stringent load al- 
locations will in fact be realized as EPA can be that wasteload allocations (typically 
embodied in NPDES permits) will be met.® Accordingly, EPA can insist that state 
WIPs’ reflect actions that are sufficient to provide “reasonable assurance” that 
nonpoint source reductions will actually occur. Finally, with respect to the signato- 
ries to the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement, section 117’s direction to EPA to “ensure” 
that states not only plan to make needed reductions, but also implement such reduc- 
tions, empowers the Agency to demand that Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia provide even more of a guarantee that WLAs and LAs will 
be met. Accordingly, we support EPA’s expectation that the signatory states will 
“develop Plans to achieve needed nutrient and sediment reductions whose control 
actions are based on regulations, permits or otherwise enforceable Agreements that 
apply to all major sources of these pollutants, including nonpoint sources.”'^ 

EPA also has significant authority to secure reductions in nutrients and sediment 
directly through regulations it promulgates or through improved oversight and en- 
forcement of state CWA programs. For example, the Agency can expand the uni- 
verse of sources of runoff pollution for which it develops NPDES permit require- 
ments under its “residual designation” authority.® We believe EPA’s willingness to 
implement residual designation and other “consequences” in the event that states 
do not make expected progress in meeting their reduction milestones is critical to 
ensure success.® 

EPA and the States Must Work Together To Reduce Pollutant Loadings to 
the Chesapeake Bay 

Throughout the TMDL, EPA has expressed its willingness to partner with the 
Bay states in identifying and scheduling specific programs and practices to control 
pollutant loadings. Some measure of deference is indeed appropriate, given the need 
for flexible responses to local conditions. However, EPA cannot simply hope the 
states’ nutrient and sediment management practices will succeed. The goal of the 
iterative approach embodied in the three phases of WIP preparation is to select, 
prioritize and localize the practices that are most locally appropriate to control nu- 
trient and sediment loadings to the Bay.^® 

Through the WIP process, states are given control to address all sources of pollu- 
tion, developing a plan each state believes will reach its targeted pollution reduc- 
tions. The states are also working throughout the region to ensure plans are tailored 
to each local community’s needs. Of course, given the reality that nonpoint source 
pollution, including farm runoff, is a major source of pollution to the Bay and its 
tributaries, these sources too will need to contribute to the cleanup plan. 

It is likely the valuable agricultural conservation efforts some of our region’s 
farmers are implementing will be discussed during your hearings. We applaud the 
farmers who are working hard to preserve their lands and their local waters, and 
support efforts by the agricultural community to document these achievements to 
include in the Bay model. 

We urge you to allow the states to work with the EPA to finish what they have 
started and continue on a path that will provide clean water for the region. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Jon P. Devine, Jr., 


®U.S. EPA, “Guidelines for Reviewing TMDLs Under Existing Regulations Issued in 1992,” 
available at http:! / water.epa.gov j lawsregs I lawsguidance I cwa I tmdl I ftnal52002.cfm. 

®See generally 40 CFR § 130.2(i) (“If Best Management Practices (BMPs) or other nonpoint 
source pollution controls make more stringent load allocations practicable, then wasteload allo- 
cations can be made less stringent.”) 

I Letter from William C. Early, Acting EPA Region III Administrator, to L. Preston Bryant, 
Jr., Virginia Secretary of Natural Resources, at 16 (Nov. 4, 2009). 

8 See 33 U.S.C. § 1342(p)(2)(E). 

8 Letter from Shawn M. Garvin, EPA Region III Administrator, to L. Preston Bryant, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Secretary of Natural Resources, at 3-4 (Dec. 29, 2009). 

i®See Letter from William C. Early, EPA Region 3 Acting Administrator to L. Preston Bryant, 
Jr., Virginia Secretary of Natural Resources, at 4 (Nov. 4, 2009). 
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Senior Attorney, 'Water Program. 


Submitted Letter by Robert E. Hughes, Executive Director, Eastern PA 
Coalition for Abandoned Mine Reclamation 


March 15, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, Watershed Implementa- 
tion Projeets, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On behalf of the Eastern PA Coalition for Abandoned Mine Reclamation 
(EPCAMR), we would like to thank you for the opportunity to submit comments on 
the record related to your hearing on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

As the Executive Director of the Eastern PA Coalition for Abandoned Mine Rec- 
lamation (EPCAMR) for the last 14 years, who has spent the majority of his time 
working in the Chesapeake Bay watershed on abandoned mine reclamation, water- 
shed restoration, environmental education, environmental action projects, stream 
restoration, and abandoned mine drainage remediation projects, in partnership with 
a myriad of organizations from the Federal, state, county, and local grassroots level, 
I would like to respectfully submit comments on the Pennsylvania Department of 
Environmental Protection’s Draft Chesapeake Bay Watershed Implementation Plan 
(draft WIP) and Draft TMDL. To date, our organization has not received any official 
comment and response document to our suggestions that you will see below in the 
context of this testimony, from the U.S. EPA or the PA DEP on whether or not any 
of our positive suggestions would be or could be incorporated into the Chesapeake 
Bay TMDL or Watershed Implementation Plan. Our initial public comments to the 
Water Docket were submitted on October 20, 2010. 

EPCAMR works to provide technical and administrative support to the Conserva- 
tion Districts, coordinate reclamation activities, establish a public education out- 
reach program within the schools, and to rejuvenate local watershed groups, pri- 
marily in those areas where streams are adversely affected by abandoned mine sil- 
tation and abandoned mine drainage. EPCAMR works together with nearly 75 local 
groups to inform and educate the public and to organize environmental interests rel- 
ative to the purpose and value of specific reclamation, remining, and remediation 
techniques being proposed for sites in their local community. 

I am a lifelong resident of the Wyoming Valley, and am particularly knowledge- 
able about the past mining impacts on the water quality of the Susquehanna River 
and its tributaries, having an extensive background in anthracite mining geology, 
aquatic biology, history, and underground hydrogeology of this area. As the Execu- 
tive Director of EPCAMR, I have had the opportunity for many years to Chair the 
PA DEP’s 319 Non-Point Source (NPS) Liaison Resource Extraction Workgroup Sub- 
committee that updated the PA DEP and U.S. EPA Region III on project successes, 
outreach efforts, new innovative treatment technologies, implementation plans, wa- 
tershed assessments, and networking opportunities that were convened on a yearly 
basis. I am also a member of the PA DEP’s Mining Reclamation Advisory Board, 
as an Alternate Member appointed by the State Conservation Commission and have 
been a technical advisor and Ad Hoc Reclamation Committee member to the full 
MRAB for over a decade. I also sit on the Susquehanna River Basin Commission’s 
Water Quality Advisory Committee and have done so for many years. A majority 
of EPCAMR’s workload has been contained within the Susquehanna River Basin, 
and therefore, the Chesapeake Bay watershed. EPCAMR Staff have assisted County 
Conservation Districts over the years to develop their Chesapeake Bay Tributary 
Implementation Strategies as well, providing statistical analyses of GIS data on 
stream segment impairments by cause and assisting with making recommendations 
on how to implement best management practices (BMPs) for those impairments, be 
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it AMD treatment, land reclamation, agricultural impacts, stormwater runoff, 
streambank erosion, and riparian buffer establishment. 

EPCAMR is aware that Pennsylvania’s draft WIP was prepared to address the 
EPA’s expectations for the Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL), 
scheduled for publication in December 2010. EPCAMR has reviewed many TMDL 
Reports for watersheds in our region and provided water quality data, field recon- 
naissance support, CIS Mapping assistance to staff biologists of the Susquehanna 
River Basin Commission, and recommendations to the PA DEP Section 319 NPS 
Program water pollution biologists on stream segments previously impacted by 
AMD for removal from the Federal List of Impaired Waters due to our analyses of 
water quality improvements and aquatic insect population improvements over time, 
as well as due to the increase in the number of AMD remediation treatment systems 
that were constructed to reduce the loading rates of common metals (iron, alu- 
minum, and manganese) found in AMD to our impaired watersheds. 

EPCAmR understands that the U.S. EPA directed the states to develop a Phase 
II WIP which will further subdivide the loads by local area (county). We also under- 
stand that these will NOT be regulatory allocations to each of the counties. Rather, 
they are to inform local implementors {e.g., municipal elected officials and planning 
agency personnel, county conservation districts and planning commissions) and or- 
ganizations like ours, or community watershed organizations, of the nutrient, metal, 
and sediment loads generated by their geographical area so we can help implement 
or plan appropriate actions to reduce the loads. Local implementation efforts should 
focus on compliance with existing rules and regulations, as well as seeking opportu- 
nities for additional management actions from EPA’s standpoint. Community groups 
are not trying to disobey or break current or existing rules and regulations, their 
watersheds, rivers, and streams, are already in non-compliance, from the standpoint 
that they do not have clean water available to them for a multitude of uses that 
others enjoy across the Commonwealth in healthier watersheds with minimal im- 
pacts. 

AMD is “abandoned” mine drainage. Communities are not trying to force compli- 
ance on anyone; groups like ours are trying to develop landowner relationships and 
agreements to allow for the construction and remediation of AMD on parcels of their 
properties where the discharges emanate from, for the betterment of the entire com- 
munity and watershed. However, they need some protections and compensation for 
the perpetual loss of the use of those particular parcels for them to get on board 
with our recommended implementation projects. 'The Commonwealth of PA would 
be very hard pressed to force a single landowner where an AMD discharge comes 
to the surface and flows across their land into compliance, when the underground 
mine water complexes, from which the water flows could be miles away in all direc- 
tions, and take in many additional landowners on the surface. That is why vol- 
untary cooperation by landowners is of the utmost importance to our partnerships 
with local community groups and municipalities. 

Community awareness of the problems and the potential solutions to the impacts 
left by past mining practices is needed in our region. Most elementary aged school 
children do not even know what water pollution is. Sure they know that the streams 
are orange, red, and yellow, and have been told anecdotal stories by their parents 
or grandparents about the dangers of hanging around the local streams because of 
the mining impacts, but what they do not know is that they can become a part of 
the solution to cleaning up and restoring their own watersheds. EPCAMR has made 
it a point in our environmental education and outreach efforts to take school aged 
children and their teachers in our underserved, more impoverished, and underrep- 
resented school districts to the streams within their local watersheds to teach them 
about historical mining impacts, water quality, fishery biology, stream ecology, and 
community volunteerism. This is where the focus should be. I’ve been in the schools 
for over a decade and you would be shocked to find that most elementary aged stu- 
dents do not even know the name of the Susquehanna River or their home water- 
sheds in which they live. None of them have even heard of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Therefore, EPCAMR believes that a placed-based Environmental Education compo- 
nent should be involved in the WIP, not just loading reductions. We need increases 
in awareness of the problem in the communities where we want to treat the water. 

EPCAMR is currently working with the SRBC to develop an Anthracite Region 
AMD Remediation Strategy. EPCAMR and the SRBC are in the process of devel- 
oping a strategy to assist in the cost-effective restoration efforts for AMD areas by 
identifying watersheds where reclamation activities would result in the greatest 
water quality improvements. We would like to seek additional funding to develop 
a comprehensive Mine Pool Evaluation of the Northern and Eastern Middle Anthra- 
cite Coal Fields. By June of 2011, EPCAMR will be reporting on and completing a 
comprehensive underground mine pool evaluation report for the Southern and West- 
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ern Middle Anthracite Coal Fields, based on best available mapping and water qual- 
ity resources available. The anticipated evaluation would dovetail with the proposed 
remediation strategy as SRBC would be able to assess the potential for augmenting 
low flows during droughts and for the possible use of small-scale hydroelectric power 
production at selected sites to provide revenues that would help to offset treatment 
costs and reduce waste allocation loads. Tom Clark, AMD Coordinator for the SRBC 
is working side by side with EPCAMR on these two complimentary efforts and is 
continuing to seek additional funds to complete the work plans. 

EPCAMR’s geographic information system (GIS) known as the Reclaimed Aban- 
doned Mine Land Inventory System (RAMLIS), based on PA DEP’s Abandoned Mine 
Land Inventory System estimates that there are over 1,920 miles of AMD impacted 
streams on the Integrated List of Impaired waters within the Susquehanna River 
Basin and there are around 1,924 designated Problem Areas within the Basin that 
contain abandoned mine land features and polygons that total 12,706 in number 
and just over 86,230 acres. Around ten, 417 of those features are unreclaimed for 
a total of 86,232 acres, and around 2,289 features have been reclaimed for a total 
number of 13,144 acres within the Susquehanna River Basin alone. Between 27- 
29% of the Susquehanna River Basin is impaired by AMD. Over 530 miles of the 
impaired miles of streams are within 617 square mile drainage of the Anthracite 
Coal Fields. 

EPCAMR believes that the focus should also be on working with the local commu- 
nity groups to raise the level of the segments that are impaired either by watershed 
or stream segment to become eligible for additional funding through other state 
agency programs such as the PA DEP’s Set Aside Program, under the Title IV, Sur- 
face Mining Control & Reclamation Act (SMCRA), 2006, as amended, as a Qualified 
Hydrolo^c Unit (Qualified Hydrologic Unit). Currently, throughout the Susque- 
hanna River Basin, there are only four watersheds and or segments that qualify for 
additional Federal funding under SMCRA. For instance in Luzerne County, there 
is not a single watershed or stream segment that is impaired on the Federal List 
of Impaired Waters, formerly known as the 303(d) List, that is eligible for Federal 
funding under this Title IV Program until a QHU Plan is developed. Our organiza- 
tion would like to assist in the development of these QHUs, provided that future 
funding is made available to provide the local community watershed associations 
and local governments with the technical expertise and assistance that would qual- 
ify segments within their watershed boundaries or political jurisdictions for funding. 
EPCAMR realizes that this is a separate funding source and that historically PA 
Growing Greener Funding under the Watershed Environmental Stewardship Fund 
through the Section 319 Program has provided funding for other types of projects, 
including AMD assessment and remediation. 

EPCAMR would like to be more actively involved with the Phase II WIP Imple- 
mentation in partnership with the U.S. EPA from December 2010 until 2017 and 
learn about the details on how it will be phased into the communities and the wa- 
tersheds impacted. This involvement by EPCAMR is contingent upon being able to 
secure additional funding to support our full-time staff of two to continue providing 
the expertise and community support that we have been doing since 1997 in the 
NorthCentral and NorthEastern parts of PA impacted by past mining. While it’s for- 
midable that the U.S. EPA has looked ahead towards the second stage of implemen- 
tation that will extend from 2018 to 2025, when controls will be implemented to re- 
duce loads from the interim to final target levels. EPCAMR does not have the ability 
to see that far into the future. 

EPCAMR wants to believe that Pennsylvania is committed to protecting and en- 
hancing our streams and watersheds and that the efforts here at home will in turn 
help in further restoring the Chesapeake Bay by 2025. There is no doubt in my 
mind that over the years, significant progress has been made to reduce nitrogen and 
phosphorus pollution of the local waters in the Pennsylvania watershed. EPCAMR 
believes that more attention needs to be paid to metal allocation loads in the tribu- 
taries of the Chesapeake Bay watershed where the AMD impacts are. EPCAMR re- 
alizes that it is a difficult concept to understand when it comes to relating AMD 
to the Chesapeake Bay, but all you have to do is look at the legacy sediments and 
coal silt that is located behind every dam on the Susquehanna River from here to 
Maryland to realize that if those dams were not in place, that the coal fines, silt, 
acidity levels, and metals contamination would be much greater at the mouth of the 
Bay. In all of the Tributary Strategies developed by EPCAMR and our supporting 
Conservation Districts, many recommendations were made to implement strategies 
to remediate AMD problems in the tributaries, but not many were followed through 
on due to lack of funding and or lack of prioritization. More needs to be done. 

Why is there not a Phase 5.3 Watershed Model for Metal Loads to the Chesa- 
peake Bay throughout PA? 
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Milestone Implementation and Tracking 

Is the Chesapeake Bay Model incorporating AMD Treatment systems constructed 
as BMPs? Are the state’s abandoned mine land reclamation projects in terms of 
acres reclaimed and stream miles restored being added to the model? Are the reduc- 
tions in loadings of metal contamination to the streams within the Chesapeake Bay 
tributaries for specific segments being incorporated into the model? If not, they 
should be. Since there is no mechanism for reporting private efforts (Anthracite Op- 
erators that are remining abandoned mine lands), private foundations such as the 
Foundation for PA Watersheds, or industry efforts such as Co-generation Plants 
that operate within the Basin under the trade association of ARIPPA 
(www.arippa.org). 

In the Anthracite Region, we cannot thank some of our regional co-generation fa- 
cilities enough for the great job they do in reclaiming abandoned mine lands. These 
private companies are not obstacles, they should be considered one of the greatest 
assets we have in our region. Let us not forget that much of this work has been 
completed at no cost to the state or taxpayers. The backlog of reclamation needed 
for the nearly 190,000 acres of abandoned mine lands left unreclaimed in PA and 
over 5,500 miles of streams impacted by AMD is projected to cost more than 
$3,000,000,000 in PA, and that only includes the Priority 1 and Priority 2 Sites. 
There are still nearly 11 Million Tons of CFB — ash has being beneficially used at 
abandoned mine sites throughout PA. Over 2 Billion Tons of waste coal has been 
burned as an alternative energy fuel source in PA. 

Approximately 4,500 acres of waste coal piles have been reclaimed in the last 20 
years. PA DEP estimates that is costs around $20,000 to clean up just one acre of 
abandoned mine lands. This estimate does not include the elimination of AMD that 
has detrimentally impacted our streams and rivers. 

For example, in the Wyoming Valley, Luzerne County, PA, hundreds of acres of 
abandoned culm banks have literally disappeared. The once dirty, ominous, aban- 
doned mine land features that have dominated the landscape for nearly 8 decades 
and blocked the beautiful view of the Susquehanna River from the East side of the 
Valley from the West, have been reclaimed utilizing coal ash for abandoned mine 
reclamation. People can travel the local highways and Interstate 1-81 and now see 
clear cross the Wyoming Valley. Northampton Generating Supply Company, sepa- 
rated the culm, hauled it away, brought back the ash, compacted in lifts on the 
same site in which it came from, filled the mine voids, and reclaimed the site. It 
was a win-win situation. In the land beneath these culm banks, there’s economic 
and environmental value. 

Within the culm banks, there is energy to be recycled, and in the continued re- 
moval of these eyesores, EPCAMR sees great satisfaction in the reclaimed aesthetic 
look for Northeastern PA and across the State of PA as a whole. We should con- 
centrate our efforts on reclamation of these undeveloped acres for social, economic, 
as well as environmental uses. Expanding and reconnecting our communities sepa- 
rated by mountains of culm, creation of open space areas, wildlife habitat enhance- 
ment, water quality improvements, improving the areas quality of life, recreational 
opportunities, stream restoration, and economic development of these abandoned 
mine lands should be of the utmost importance. 

EPCAMR believes that PA has ample and effective waste disposal and manage- 
ment regulations already in place. It is important that we continue to support pri- 
vate business and industry that successfully balance economic development with en- 
vironmental protection. Innovative solutions to environmental problems should be 
applauded, not restricted, or overly regulated. EPCAMR believes that these suc- 
cesses are being under reported and should be added to the Chesapeake Bay Model. 

Possibly the PA DEP could fund an AMD BMP tracking pilot projects to explore 
the possibility of doing county “sweeps” for BMP information. It is widely known 
that there are over 285 AMD Treatment Systems state-wide that have been funded 
in part, by the Federal Office of Surface Mining and the PA DEP. What are not 
known collectively for the Susquehanna River Basin is the impacts and load reduc- 
tions to the Chesapeake Bay from these completed systems. Each one of them is re- 
taining metal loadings in their designed ponds that aren’t reaching the streams and 
in some cases is being harvested and recycled by groups such as Hedin Environ- 
mental and EPCAMR. Perhaps a BMP repository can be accessed on the EPCAMR 
and WPCAMR websites for community groups and watershed organizations to add 
their projects in addition to the state and federally funded projects. 

EPCAMR is well aware of the West Branch AMD Remediation Strategy developed 
by the SRBC and its partners, but there is no comprehensive Strategy completed 
as of yet to look at the AMD pollution loads to the Susquehanna River and the 
Chesapeake Bay on a whole. There is also the West Branch Task Force, under the 
direction and leadership of Amy Wolfe — Abandoned Mine Lands Program Director 
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for National Trout Unlimited that could also provide additional insight, data, load- 
ings, and numbers to assist with improving the overall Chesapeake Bay Model. 

New Technology and Nutrient Trading 

New technologies that can create electrical generation and power from AMD 
should be looked at further. Several of these types of projects have been funded in 
Western PA, but not in the East. The Old Forge Borehole, Jeddo Mine Tunnel, Solo- 
mon’s Creek Boreholes, Susquehanna #7 Outfall, and other AMD discharges with 
high volume flows in the other Coal Regions within the Susquehanna River Basin 
could potentially become income generators and opportunities for economic redevel- 
opment. 

EPCAMR has been involved with the USDA, Capital Area Resource Conservation 
& Development Council, Pennsylvania Environmental Council, Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation, Foundation for PA Watersheds, Penn-State University, Conservation 
Districts within the EPCAMR Region, and other partners a few years ago to locate 
abandoned mine lands in close proximity to the more rural farms that had excess 
nitrogen and manure wastes from their Concentrated Animal Operations (CAOs) 
and Concentrated Animal Feeding Operations (CAFOs). EPCAMR provided all of 
the GIS mapping for the project and conducted the research with Conservation Dis- 
trict Chesapeake Bay Technicians to obtain the necessary information to get the to- 
tals on the number of CAOs and CAFOs in the EPCAMR Region. Composting facili- 
ties and the Co-Generation Facilities in Eastern PA were also mapped. The Manure 
and Minelands Project was coordinated to be able to put the farmer and the land 
reclamation entities together to work out some nutrient trading or business trans- 
actions that would save them time, resources, and money. Abandoned mine lands 
need manure because they lack topsoil for the most part and farmers need to dis- 
pose of their excess manure to avoid any pollution problems to the streams within 
their farmland properties. Mushroom compost, horse manure, chicken manure, all 
have beneficial qualities to land reclamation and AMD remediation, if mixed with 
the proper constituents and are not too wet. Yet another win-win. 

EPCAMR worked with The Conservation Fund and the Keith Campbell Founda- 
tion for the Environment earlier this year to provide them with written examples, 
photographs, and project successes to inform others in the region how they can im- 
prove the environment in their communities impacted by abandoned mine lands. My 
co-worker, Mike Hewitt, and I provided details on project successes related to the 
effort mentioned in the previous paragraph to Mr. David G. Burke, President of 
Burke Environmental Associates, and Mr. Joel E. Dunn, Program Coordinator, for 
Sustainable Chesapeake — The Conservation Fund. These two individuals edited and 
authored the publication, entitled, A Sustainable Chesapeake: Better Models for 
Conservation (2010). The book can be found online on The Conservation Fund 
website at (www.conservationfund.org I sustainable-chesapeake). It is a way to take 
a look at 31 projects that summarizes the principles of sustainability illustrated by 
the profiles contained within each project with creativity, outside of the box think- 
ing, a great deal of volunteer time and effort, and much needed partnerships and 
funding sources to make them stand out from many others around the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Compliance 

EPCAMR realizes that construction and post-construction stormwater manage- 
ment is being addressed in the recently adopted revisions to Chapter 102, erosion 
and sedimentation regulations and that the PA DEP is also developing the next-gen- 
eration general permit for Municipal Separate Storm Sewer System (MS4) commu- 
nities. EPCAMR was integral to authoring a four page section of a guide book 
(http:! ! www.stormwaterresourcesforniunicipaUties.coni D for municipalities on 
Stormwater Management in partnership with the Pocono NE Resource Conservation 
& Development Council that took into consideration the post-construction 
stormwater impacts on downstream areas of recently reclaimed abandoned mine 
lands and on not encouraging the BMP of infiltration in areas of the Coalfields that 
were previously mined due to the potential for creating additional abandoned mine 
drainage (AMD), subsurface, in areas that were previously mined. Nearly 400 copies 
of the guidebook were distributed by the Pocono NE RC & DC just a few years ago 
and are still readily available to other municipalities online. 

Next Steps 

EPCAMR would like to be represented on the WIP workgroup in the near future, 
if you are looking for additional input from another organization that has already 
demonstrated the commitment to help protect and restore the Chesapeake Bay. We 
would hope to think that we are a leader in the environmental restoration of AMD 
impacted watersheds in Eastern PA and throughout the Chesapeake Bay watershed. 
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EPA’s Legal Framework for the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 

EPCAMR understands that the Chesapeake Bay TMDL addresses ONLY the res- 
toration of aquatic life uses for the Bay and its tributaries that are impaired from 
excess nutrients and sediment. EPCAMR has performed biological sampling on 
stream segments over the years where aquatic life has been restored to segments 
of streams that have been previously impaired by AMD and are now being restored 
due to the implementation of AMD remediation strategies and implementation of 
construction projects. Perhaps a more comprehensive biological assessment review 
needs to be completed in the tributaries of the Chesapeake Bay, particularly down- 
stream of treated AMD stream segments or pollution sources. Since sediment is a 
major contributor to the problems within the Chesapeake Bay, the TMDL should 
consider that AMD in its iron hydroxide form, and in the form of fine coal silt, once 
it settles out on the streambed are sediments that can choke out all aquatic life, 
stream habitats, spawning grounds, promote algal growth, and create areas of low 
dissolved oxygen levels. In areas where the coal silt basins and abandoned culm 
banks are directly along the streambanks of some of our rivers and streams, ripar- 
ian corridor establishment would help to prevent further streambank erosion and 
siltation into the watersheds during peak stormflows and flooding events. Air depo- 
sition to the watershed, particularly in the Northeast Region of the Basin, con- 
tribute much of the acid impaired headwater streams that lack the buffering capac- 
ity to handle the acid rain contributions from the Western Ohio and Pittsburgh Re- 
gion that tends to fall over our portion of the basin. See http: ! I www.tu.org ! con- 
servation ! eastern-conservation / brook-trout / education t threats / acid-deposition for 
details. 

Watershed Implementation Plans 

EPCAMR believes that before some WIPS can be completed that watershed as- 
sessments still remain to be completed for several watersheds in the Basin. Com- 
prehensive watershed assessments should be completed before developing imple- 
mentation plans. In the last round of PA’s Growing Greener, watershed assessments 
were not a priority for funding, and in order for them to be eligible for other types 
of state and Federal funds they need to be. In the Coal Region, implementation 
plans need to take in to consideration the underground mining hydrogeology and 
complex geology of the Anthracite Region before we can jump to conclusions that 
treating in one location is going to improve another that is tied to an underground 
reservoir that fluctuates temporally and seasonally with rainfall and drought condi- 
tions. Loadings will also fluctuate in this situation. EPCAMR staff has assisted the 
PA DEP and many of our community watershed organizations in the completion of 
Watershed Implementation Plans in the past. 

Development of Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan and Public Par- 
ticipation 

EPCAMR had been involved with many of the Conservation Districts in the devel- 
opment of their Chesapeake Bay Tributary Strategies and would like to continue to 
do so in the future implementation of the other phases. We will keep in touch with 
our Conservation District Chesapeake Bay Technicians within our Region to provide 
updates to their County Implementation Tributary Strategies. 

Resource Extraction 

1,575 Resource Extraction operations are within the Susquehanna River Basin ac- 
cording to PA DEP’s eFACTs tracking system in 2010. The resource extraction ac- 
tivities subject to NPDES permitting in the Bay watershed include coal mining, 
noncoal mining and the earth disturbance related to abandoned mine reclamation 
activities. Oil and Gas development activities are not subject to NPDES permitting. 

Coal mining permits are typically accompanied by an NPDES permit. Most coal 
mining permit areas include erosion and sedimentation controls that are permitted 
stormwater outfalls under an NPDES permit. Some coal mining activity permits in- 
clude BMPs that are designed to prevent a stormwater discharge. A typical example 
of this is in the anthracite coal fields where new mining reaffects abandoned mine 
lands (AML), and all stormwater is contained in the pit. However, an unlined pit 
that is not compacted with a liner or bentonite clay might as well have an open con- 
duit to the underground mine pools beneath the mining affected regions because 
without it, promotion of AMD is likely to occur in those areas, and an increase in 
the amount of groundwater reaching a subsurface mine pool complex is possible. 
EPCAMR encourages and supports remining of abandoned mine lands by the An- 
thracite Industry and other operators in the Northern Bituminous Region to reclaim 
additional acres of abandoned mine lands and to eliminate further generation of py- 
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ritic material and AMD from getting into our watersheds and underground mine 
pool complexes. 

Current Programs and Capacity 

Resource extraction activities and abandoned mine lands (AML) have the poten- 
tial to release sediment into nearby surface waters. EPCAMR firmly believes that 
abandoned mine drainage (AMD) from AML can impair the ability of streams to as- 
similate these nutrients effectively. My reason for repeating some of the information 
in the draft TMDL WIP Report is so that the general public interested in the aban- 
doned mine issues can hone in directly on parts of the draft that could potentially 
impact their local watersheds, so I apologize for some redundancy, however, in this 
case I think it is warranted. 

Reclamation methods include PA DEP’s primary efforts to improve water quality 
through reclamation of abandoned mine lands (for abandoned mining) and through 
the National Pollution Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit program (for 
active mining). EPCAMR currently receives the majority of its funding for projects 
designed to achieve water quality benefits from the U.S. EPA Section 319 Grant 
Program and Pennsylvania’s Growing Greener Program. Federal funding is from the 
Department of the Interior’s Office of Surface Mining (OSM) for reclamation and 
mine drainage treatment through the Appalachian Clean Streams Initiative and 
through Watershed Cooperative Agreements have also been a part of EPCAMR’s 
historical funding streams to work with community groups to design, build, con- 
struct, operate and maintain AMD treatment systems within the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed. 

The DEP Bureau of District Mining Operations (DM0) administers an environ- 
mental regulatory program for all coal and noncoal mining activities. DEP offers re- 
mining incentives for coal mining which are geared toward reclaiming abandoned 
mine features and stabilizing the areas. Regulatory programs are assisting in the 
reclamation and restoration of Pennsylvania’s land and water. DEP has been effec- 
tive in implementing the NPDES program for mining operations throughout the 
Commonwealth. This reclamation was done through the use of remining permits 
that have the potential for reclaiming abandoned mine lands, at no cost to the Com- 
monwealth or the Federal Government. EPCAMR is unsure if these remining sites 
are being considered by the Chesapeake Bay Model, and if not, they should be. 

Programmatic 

The primary concept employed by the mining program in dealing with sediment 
issues is prevention. The permitting process provides the framework for the nec- 
essary measures, typically collection ditches and sedimentation ponds, to have effec- 
tive controls. Standard BMPs are employed on most permits. Coal mining permits 
and large noncoal permits typically include site-specific engineered Erosion and 
Sedimentation control plans. 

There are about 1,750 permitted mine sites in Pennsylvania in the Bay water- 
shed. Each of these permits include Best Management Practices for prevention of 
erosion and sedimentation. These permits also include revegetation plans to sta- 
bilize the post-mining reclamation area. There are about 475 mining sites in the 
Bay watershed for which there are NPDES permits. These permits include effluent 
limits for suspended solid and/or settleable solids. These measures prevent contribu- 
tions of sediment in the watershed. 

The point of planning and permitting is to prevent increased sediment loads as 
the level of earth disturbance increases. Mine sites and oil and gas development 
sites are subject to permitting which minimizes their impact on loads. In the case 
of coal mining, most new mine permits include some remining where AML is re- 
claimed in the course of mining. While the potential impact of the earth disturbance 
for mining is temporary, the overall improvement {i.e., the reclamation of AML) is 
permanent. 

Funding/Staffing 

DEP BAMR, which administers the program to address the Commonwealth’s 
abandoned mine reclamation program, has established a comprehensive plan for 
abandoned mine reclamation to prioritize and guide reclamation efforts for through- 
out the Commonwealth to make the best use of valuable funds (http:! / 
www.portal.state.pa. us / portal / server.pt / community / 

pennsylvania%27s comprehensive plan for abandoned mine reclamation / 

13964). In developing and implementing a comprehensive plan for abandoned mine 
reclamation, the resources (both human and financial) of the participants must be 
coordinated to insure cost-effective results. 

EPCAMR and WPCAMR assisted in the development of the PA Comprehensive 
Plan for Abandoned Mine Reclamation. EPCAMR and WPCAMR have served as the 
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local liaison for the Commonwealth of PA for more than 20 years in WPCAMR’s 
case, and for more than 14 years, in the case of my organization. I was previously 
employed by the PA DEP Bureau of Abandoned Mine Reclamation’s Wilkes-Barre 
Office in the Northeast Region as a Science Intern in 1993 and as a Hydrogeological 
Intern for the Hawk Run District Mining Office in Western PA, now the Moshannon 
District Mining Office, in 1994 and 1995, prior to graduating from Penn-State. 

The following set of principles guides this decision making process: 

• Partnerships between DEP, EPCAMR, WPCAMR, watershed associations, local 
governments, environmental groups, other state agencies. Federal agencies, & 
other groups organized to reclaim abandoned mine lands are essential to achiev- 
ing reclamation & abating acid mine drainage in an efficient & effective man- 
ner. 

• Partnerships between AML interests and active mine operators are important 
and essential in reclaiming abandoned mine lands. 

• Preferential consideration for the development of AML reclamation or AMD 
abatement projects will be given to watersheds or areas for which there is an 
approved rehabilitation plan. 

• Preferential consideration for the use of designated reclamation monies will be 
given to projects that have obtained other sources or means to partially fund 
the project or to projects that need the funds to match other sources of funds. 

• Preferential consideration for the use of available monies from Federal and 
other sources will be given to projects where there are institutional arrange- 
ments for any necessary long-term operation and maintenance costs. 

• Preferential consideration for the use of available monies from Federal and 
other sources will be given to projects that have the greatest worth. 

• Preferential consideration for the development of AML projects will be given to 
AML problems that impact people over those that impact property. 

• No plan is an absolute; occasional deviations are to be expected. 

Since 2000, new approaches to mine reclamation and mine drainage remediation 
have been explored and projects funded to address problems in innovative ways. 
EPCAMR has been an instrumental partner in the development of these new ap- 
proaches. EPCAMR co-coordinates State-wide Conferences on Abandoned Mine Rec- 
lamation with its’ sister organization, WPCAMR, and a Planning Committee made 
up of state-wide regional nonprofits, state representatives. Foundation representa- 
tives, and Colleges and Universities to network and exchange ideas on these new 
approaches and innovative AMD Treatment technologies. See our websites at 
(www.epcamr.org, www.amrclearinghouse.org and www.treatminewater.com). 

These include: Awards of grants for: (1) proposals with economic development or 
industrial application as their primary goal and which rely on recycled mine water 
and/or a site that has been made suitable for the location of a facility through the 
elimination of existing Priority 1 or 2 hazards; and (2) new and innovative mine 
drainage treatment technologies that provide waters of higher purity that may be 
needed by a particular industry at costs below conventional treatment in common 
use today or that reduce the costs of water treatment below those of conventional 
lime treatment plants. 

Projects using water from mine pools in an innovative fashion, such as the 
Shannopin Deep Mine Pool (in southwestern Pennsylvania), the Barnes & Tucker 
Deep Mine Pool (the Susquehanna River Basin into the Upper West Branch Susque- 
hanna River), EPCAMR’s Mine Pool Mapping Project and Groundwater Modeling for 
the Western & Southern Anthracite Coal Fields) and the Wadesville Deep Mine Pool 
(Exelon Generation in Schuylkill County) have also been funded. 

Current and Future Reclamation Efforts in the Watershed 

EPCAMR agrees that while numerous remediation projects have already been 
completed and others are underway, it will take decades at current funding levels 
until the entire problem areas in the Chesapeake Bay watershed are addressed. 
EPCAMR thinks that Pennsylvania should place an even higher priority on efforts 
throughout the entire Chesapeake Bay watershed, particularly in the Anthracite 
Coal Region. If the Chesapeake Bay Tributary Strategy is to be effective, than fund- 
ing needs to be provided to projects in the tributaries. In addition to the problems 
associated with the water quality itself, tremendous amounts of recreation and tour- 
ism dollars have been lost in the watershed due to the mining impacts. EPCAMR 
feels that additional funding should be provided to community groups under the 
State’s Set-Aside Program to conduct the necessary watershed assessments to make 
them eligible for the Title IV Funding that is currently being held in an interest 
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bearing account while a re-prioritization of the criteria to become eligible for the 
funding is finalized. 

Tracking and Reporting Protocol 

EPCAMR’s RAMLIS GIS Tool (http: 1 1 epcamr.org /index.php?name= 
Content&pa=showpage&pid=81) can also provide reports that can be developed that 
present data about the number of active mining permits and the overall disturbed 
area associated with these permits. EPCAMR uses (lat/long) coordinates to locate 
projects, however, the projections of our data are not tied to the NHD on the larger 
national scale, it is very localized and layered based on much smaller watershed 
units within the Chesapeake Bay watershed, that we believe gives it a more accu- 
rate reflection of the data and leaves less room for error. AML is also tracked in 
our RAMLIS GIS Tool and is updated by EPCAMR and its community partners, in 
addition to information provided by the Commonwealth’s Bureau of Abandoned 
Mine Reclamation. EPCAMR has the ability to statistically summarize the percent- 
age of problem areas reclaimed in a watershed area, municipal boundary, legislative 
district, and the PA portion of the Chesapeake Bay. Stream miles restored can also 
be provided as well as water quality analyses. Much of our current work right now 
is in developing the Anthracite Region AMD Remediation Strategy with the SRBC. 

Mining Stormwater General Permit 

EPCAMR supports the PA DEP in developing a stormwater NPDES General Per- 
mit (GP) for mining activities. The intent of this permit should be to manage 
stormwater from mine sites where the hydrologic impact is limited to surface water. 
The GP requires the use of BMPs to manage stormwater to prevent sedimentation. 
It is anticipated that this GP will be finalized during the summer of 2010. However, 
again, it must he stated that the encouragement of infiltration into stormwater de- 
tention basins that are unlined on abandoned mine lands only encourage surface in- 
filtration of runoff into the deeper mine pool complexes and local underground 
groundwater reservoirs. The PA DEP should consider looking into the underground 
effects of infiltration of stormwater runoff from abandoned mine sites {http:! / 
www.stormwaterresourcesformunicipalities.com / ). 

Oil and Gas Development 

While oil and gas development activities are not subject to NPDES permitting, 
EPCAMR understands and is aware that the PA DEP has in place an Erosion and 
Sedimentation Control General Permit (ESCGP-1). In response to the EPA’s rule- 
making and the effect of the Federal Energy Policy Act of 2005, DEP issued the 
ESCGP-1 for oil and gas activities that disturb 5 acres or greater at one time over 
the life of the project. This permit applies to earth disturbance activities for oil and 
gas exploration, production, processing, treatment operations or transmission facili- 
ties (oil and gas industry). The added protection gained through this permit will en- 
sure that proper best management practices (BMPs) will be planned, implemented 
and maintained for erosion and sediment control and post construction stormwater 
runoff from these activities. In addition, this approach is an incentive for the oper- 
ator to minimize the disturbed area and restore the area promptly after completion 
of the well or installation of the pipeline. However, this does not deal with sub- 
surface potential for contamination or underground mine pool complexes and the ef- 
fects the project may have on AMD discharges that are not located at the site of 
the project location. 

Riparian Forest Buffer Guidance 

In 2009, the Department published the draft Riparian Forest Buffer Guidance, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Environmental Protection, Docu- 
ment #395-5600-001 (2009), as amended and updated. The guidance lists various 
design, construction, and maintenance standards for developing a riparian forest 
buffer. 

If initial WIP results indicate that a change in this approach is warranted, these 
funds can be targeted to specific locations and to specific BMPs. PA DEP could also 
target the specific BMPs identified by EPA Region III as their most critical for Bay 
model loadings. One of the five BMPs, which track closely to those that have been 
given priority in the effort, is: riparian buffers. Riparian buffers can still be imple- 
mented and planted along many of our rivers and streams in the Coal Region to 
reduce the overall sedimentation loads to the watershed and can be mapped by 
EPCAMR based on our RAMLIS GIS tool in relation to those abandoned mine lands 
that are adjacent to rivers and streams and have problem areas where sedimenta- 
tion is prevalent and continues to downcut, undercut, and erode the culm banks. 

A good example would be along the Lackawanna River in Lackawanna County, 
where acres of culm banks lay along the streambank of the Lackawanna River and 
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during storm events and flooding events, slough off into the River and the sediments 
are carried downstream. Increased volume of stormwater runoff results in an in- 
crease in the frequency of bank full or near bank full flow conditions in stream 
channels. The increased presence of high flow conditions in riparian sections has a 
detrimental effect on stream shaping, including stream channel and overall stream 
morphology. Stream bank erosion is greatly accelerated. As banks are eroded and 
undercut and as stream channels are gouged and straightened, meanders, pools, rif- 
fles, and other essential elements of habitat are lost or greatly diminished. 

Laws, Regulations, Funding, Staffing and Technical Capacity 

EPCAMR supports the increase in funding to support and fund the Pennsylvania 
Department of Environmental Protection, Department of Agriculture, County Con- 
servation Districts, organizations such as ours, and Critical Programs such as Grow- 
ing Greener and Clean Water Act, Section 319 so as to assure robust levels of per- 
sonnel to provide outreach, technical assistance and cost-share funding in the imple- 
mentation of necessary BMPs and to assure, where applicable, compliance inspec- 
tions and enforcement of all existing regulations are being adhered to. EPCAMR 
works to reclaim abandoned mine land and watersheds impacted by abandoned 
mine drainage throughout the North Central Bituminous Region and Anthracite 
Coal Region of Northeastern PA, in partnership with our sponsoring Conservation 
Districts. Conservation Districts sustain, protect and restore the natural resources 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

EPCAMR supports Conservation Districts within the EPCAMR Region who are 
seeking dedicated sources of funding to provide 50% cost-share for basic staff posi- 
tions and cost-of-living increases to meet their goals. One possible source of dedi- 
cated funding for all Conservation Districts is through a severance teix in Pennsyl- 
vania for extraction of oil and gas deposits. Although Pennsylvania has never initi- 
ated a severance tax, many other states in the country have established this type 
of tcix to fund various budgetary items. For instance, Oklahoma has a gross produc- 
tion tax on oil, a small portion of which is earmarked for natural resource protec- 
tion. Wyoming has a severance tax that subsidizes their state’s general fund, thus 
indirectly partially funding Conservation District activities. 

EPCAMR also supports a portion of any severance tax for the Environmental 
Stewardship Fund, which has funded many “Growing Greener” grant projects that 
EPCAMR has been awarded in the past or where EPCAMR has been a partner. 
Funding for our organization and our sister organization (WPCAMR) is also vital 
to continue the reclamation of abandoned mine lands, remediation of streams and 
rivers impacted by abandoned mine drainage (AMD), and to further the economic 
redevelopment potential of the reuse of underground abandoned mine pools through- 
out PA. Only $6 Million is anticipated to be allocated state-wide in the most recent 
round of Growing Greener for watershed restoration projects. EPCAMR firmly be- 
lieves that a small, predictable portion of any state mandated severance teix should 
be allocated directly to the Conservation District Fund to help all Conservation Dis- 
tricts across the state maintain their environmental protection programs. Using a 
natural gas severance teix of 5% on the value of the natural gas at the wellhead, 
plus 4.7(Z per 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas taken from the ground, $178.6 million 
would be generated in the 2010-2011 Fiscal Year and increase to $475.6 million by 
2014-2015. We recommend 3% of the severance tax, or approximately $5,358 million 
in the 2010-2011 Fiscal Year, be dedicated to the Conservation District Fund. 

By the 2014-2015 Fiscal Year as the severance teix revenue grows, approximately 
$14.3 million would be generated for the Conservation District Fund. Obviously this 
type of dedicated funding would resolve many of the financial challenges our Con- 
servation Districts collectively face on a daily basis. 

EPCAMR is also in need of additional administrative funds that can be found 
through grant funds under the Environmental Stewardship Fund. We are in a posi- 
tion as a regional nonprofit environmental organization, founded by Eastern PA 
Conservation Districts and other reclamation related partners and watershed 
groups that has been providing technical assistance, grant writing assistance, 
project coordination, project management, grant administration. Geographic Infor- 
mation System mapping assistance, research on AMD Treatment technologies, inno- 
vative AMD Treatment Design and Construction, environmental education, and the 
continued building of diverse partnerships and leveraged funds to reclaim our Com- 
monwealth’s abandoned mines and watersheds impacted by AMD. For more nearly 
15 years, EPCAMR has been providing support to our Conservation Districts, water- 
shed organizations, and local governments within the EPCAMR Region on aban- 
doned mine reclamation issues, environmental education, and watershed improve- 
ment projects. 
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It is undisputed that EPCAMR and Conservation Districts provide much needed 
services to Commonwealth citizens to help them identify and resolve critical natural 
resource concerns. EPCAMR and Conservation Districts deliver essential services 
that protect our soil, water and air for a reasonable cost. Since there is a direct link 
between the removal of natural resources and natural resource protection activities, 
it makes sense to consider advocating a portion of a severance teix for natural re- 
source protection activities. A severance tax, a portion of which would be dedicated 
to the Conservation District Fund and to the Environmental Stewardship Fund 
should be enacted. We do not underestimate the power on a local level of other re- 
gional nonprofits, nor do we claim that we are the only organizations that can pro- 
vide some assistance to the PA DEP and the U.S. EPA. We just want to make the 
Commonwealth and the U.S. EPA Region III know that our organization would like 
to have an integral relationship in the protection and restoration of the Chesapeake 
Bay watershed and that we have been supporting such efforts for nearly 15 years. 
We do not have all the answers either, but we are part of the solution. 

Urban and Rural Reforestation 

The two additional DCNR-based programs that promote reforestation of urban 
and rural parts of the Bay watershed, TreeVitalize could be promoted more widely 
to our community groups and watershed associations in the mining impacted areas 
to assist with the replanting of riparian buffers along our rivers and streams where 
culm banks are a part of the landscape in the urban and rural settings. This pro- 
gram is not often promoted to these organizations. The Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Area, 
Pottsville, Shamokin, Mt. Carmel, Hazleton Area, are all urban communities that 
this Program could be expanded into. EPCAMR would be willing to promote it with- 
in these communities to our partners. 

Riparian Forest Buffer Initiative 

EPCAMR in the past had played an important role in implementing small ripar- 
ian forest buffers along stream channels that had been recently reclaimed through 
the construction of rip rap channels to control overland flows off of the reclaimed 
mine sites. In 2005, Plymouth Township, Luzerne County, we were able to plant 
willow sheens, native shrubs, viburnum, and other wetland plants donated by the 
Octoraro Nursery in partnership with the Chesapeake Bay Eoundation, Alliance for 
the Chesapeake Bay, and the Plymouth Township Planning Commission along a 
1500’ section of an unnamed tributary to the Susquehanna River that we called 
Sickler Run, locally. It is anticipated that more of these riparian buffer projects can 
be completed to add to the Stream ReLeaf, or Riparian Forest Buffer database in 
years to come. 

Appalachian Regional Reforestation Initiative 

The Appalachian Regional Reforestation Initiative (ARRI), a Federal partnership 
program that supports planting trees for water quality, is a coalition of citizens, 
nonprofit groups, the Federal Office of Surface Mining (OSM), and states who are 
dedicated to restoring forests on coal mined lands in the Eastern United States. GIS 
analysis indicates that there are 120,000 acres of abandoned mine lands within the 
Upper Susquehanna-Lackawanna River Basins. These lands represent a great op- 
portunity to expand forest cover within the Bay watershed while reintroducing na- 
tive trees to the region. The restoration has already begun. EPCAMR, SRBC, Earth 
Conservancy, and the Lackawanna River Corridor already have existing relation- 
ships with many landowners, community watershed organizations, regional non- 
profits, and coal operators in this Region. EPCAMR is also already an ARRI partner 
and has signed its Statement of Mutual Intent. EPCAMR is very supportive of The 
American Chestnut Eoundation and its mission to help restore the American Chest- 
nut propagation back into our landscape, including on abandoned mine lands. 

Many of the forested acres are managed with best management practices are not 
currently recognized or counted in the Chesapeake Bay model either and should be 
added to the mix. EPCAMR believes that every tree planted on an abandoned mine 
site, be it by the private coal mining industry, or volunteers, or through ARRI 
should be counted for consideration as an innovative approach to sequester carbon. 
Trees are growing on these sites over the years as a part of the reclamation plan 
and are providing additional root zones to fixate nitrogen and to trap CO 2 . Some 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 1.04 million acres of forestland in the Bay 
watershed, are all well-managed and follow multiple best management practices, 
and do include some abandoned mine lands that can fall under the ARRI Initiative. 
Even reclamation mixes of grasses, legumes, and other ground-cover vegetation 
plant species are reducing the runoff from abandoned mine sites following the rec- 
lamation phase of mining. Vegetated reclamation sites should also be included in 
the Chesapeake Bay Model under number of reclaimed acres. 
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Remediation of Acid Mine Drainage Sites 

EPCAMR agrees that remediation of abandoned mine drainage (AMD) sites in for- 
ested areas represents an opportunity for increased biological activity and algal up- 
take of nutrients and should be accounted for as reductions to the forest load in the 
Chesapeake Bay model. A study completed by Stroud Water Research Center 
showed that “despite near-neutral pH in the AMD-impacted stream (Lorberry 
Creek), iron hydroxide deposition interferes with normal periphyton colonization 
and enzyme activities”. Rattling Run, an Exceptional Value stream in the Anthra- 
cite region, had chlorophyll a levels nearly fifteen times greater than Lorberry 
Creek. Stroud also stated that the “most important implication of these findings is 
that, although water chemistry in a stream might be technically within a range that 
can sustain aquatic life {i.e., circumneutral pH and low dissolved metals concentra- 
tions), metal deposition on substrata clearly inhibits microbial colonization and se- 
verely limits phosphorus availability to aquatic bacteria, fungi, and algae.” 
EPCAMR has numerous other project locations within the Anthracite Region that 
concur with the Stroud Water Research Center’s example. 

For example, here in Luzerne County, many of the tributary streams impacted 
by AMD are circumneutral with a pH of 6-6.5, are more alkaline than acidic, often 
have high sulfate concentrations. Total suspended solids, area large volume flows, 
and have heavy loadings of suspended iron that are severely coating the bottoms 
of the stream channels for miles until reaching the Susquehanna River. This iron 
hydroxide coating, prevents the aquatic populations from reproducing in these 
areas, leaving them with little biological diversity and stagnant. However, if addi- 
tional AMD treatment systems are desimed and constructed, the metal loadings can 
be reduced through the use of artificially constructed wetland systems, specifically 
constructed for the removal of the iron loadings that will reduce the overall iron 
loadings to the Susquehanna River and eventually the Chesapeake Bay. EPCAMR 
has even found several ways to recycle, harvest, dry, and re-use the iron hydroxide 
from these treatment systems to help fund its environmental education programs 
in the Region. 

We’ve been doing this for nearly a decade. See our link at (http: ! I epcamr.org ! 
storage I EnvEdBrochure2010.pdf). EPCAMR has had the iron hydroxide tested for 
pigment quality and it is very high in a number of discharges within the Chesa- 
peake Bay, upwards in the range of 92-98% pure iron oxide, once dried. EPCAMR 
makes its own wood stains for public recreational and trail projects, iron oxide chalk 
programs in schools, AMD Tie Dye Workshops, Art Shows with various regional Art 
Leagues, mixes its own paint, and has sold it to over ten states to community 
groups interested in utilizing it for similar projects that we’ve initiated in PA. See 
our link (http:! ! epeamr.org I storage ! iron oxide reeovery pamphlet2.pdf). 

There are many uses for iron oxide in the United States and worldwide. The cur- 
rent markets for low-grade iron oxides in the United States alone is approximately 
175,000 tons per year (1995 estimate; Hedin Environmental SBIR research), while 
the current world market for a similar grade product is approximately 850,000 tons 
per year. The typical revenue from this quality of material is approximately $0.10- 
$0. 75/lb (Hoover Color; Bayferrox Corp). Higher value “specialty’’ iron oxide products 
are typically used in the animal vitamin supplement or cosmetics markets and have 
a higher associated economic value, as much as $3.00-$4.00/lb. EPCAMR has been 
able to sell the iron oxide that we process in-house in 5 gallon buckets collected by 
ourselves or seasonal interns and dried in a small soil oven, big enough to make 
four batches of cookies for $5.00/oz. and it still does not cover the costs of our time 
to get it to the final form to get it to market. However, we are utilizing the iron 
oxide to support our educational programs and not for a profit. These load reduc- 
tions in terms of pounds of iron oxide removed from the AMD treatment systems 
should also be included in the Chesapeake Bay Model. 

EPCAMR totally agrees with the logic presented by the Stroud Water Research 
Center that the nutrients (especially phosphorus) being transported to Chesapeake 
Bay associated with metal hydroxide-based sediments, to which dissolved phos- 
phorus has a strong affinity, could be reduced through remediation of the mined site 
and restoration of aquatic life to the stream. Similarly, even though the nitrogen 
species do not have the same affinity for sediments as the dissolved phosphorus, ni- 
trogen uptake within the watershed by the benthic algae would decrease that avail- 
able to be delivered to Chesapeake Bay. EPCAMR agrees that these reductions 
should be credited to the forested areas because the load was probably attributed 
to forest in the original modeling as the calibration gages are downstream of pri- 
marily forested sites. 

However, EPCAMR does feel that not only should there be an emphasis on the 
restoration of the publicly owned lands, but in the urban environments, where the 
larger number of communities and population centers are being directly affected by 
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the AMD pollution problem. Funding spent in these areas where there is a much 
higher incidence of local traffic by the local community would not only benefit them 
in achieving a higher quality of life, but it could lead to an increase in personal 
property values, increased recreational opportunities like swimming and fishing, 
economic redevelopment opportunities, conversion of abandoned mine lands into rec- 
reational spaces like trails constructed by the Earth Conservancy and others, an in- 
crease in water quality and improved aquatic stream health, and an increase in the 
number of visits to their local places as opposed to having to drive much further 
to State Parks and State Game Land areas during economic hard times. 

EPCAMR Staff worked and participated with The American Chestnut Foundation, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, GSM’s Patrick Angel, other OSM staff, volun- 
teers from the OSMA^ISTA Appalachian Coal Country Watershed Team, Schuylkill 
County Conservation District, and the Schuylkill Headwaters Association commu- 
nity volunteers to planted the 2,500 trees on an abandoned mine land site in 
Schuylkill County in 2009 in partnership with a local Anthracite Coal Company Op- 
erator. The ACCWT is a national team of AmeriCorps VISTA volunteers supported 
by the Corporation for National Service, the Office of Surface Mining, and local 
sponsors, such as EPCAMR and the Anthracite Heritage Alliance. They are pro- 
viding much needed additional on the ground support to groups like EPCAMR, 
Schuylkill Headwaters Association, Schuylkill County Conservation District, and 
other community groups. See more details on the ACCWT Team on 
(www.accwt.org). 

EPCAMR understands that without clean water, land, and water, the social, rec- 
reational, economic, and environmental vitality of the Commonwealth and in the 
Chesapeake Bay watershed, our children will be severely disadvantaged for future 
generations. PA DEP and the U.S. EPA should continue to be the true leader in 
the continuing efforts to research and implement remediation and reclamation tech- 
niques on abandoned mine lands and the other environmental issues that have 
plagued the Bay for decades. Not all decisions are best made at the Federal level 
or state level through regulations and compliance. 

EPCAMR believes that given the adequate amount of funding, expertise, engi- 
neering assistance, technical assistance, and guidance from the Commonwealth, 
groups like ours and other community groups and municipalities at the local level 
CAN effectively and HAVE implemented many of the ideas presented or suggested 
in this public comment document. Too many stream miles have been on the Federal 
List of Impaired Waters due to AMD for as long as I have been the Executive Direc- 
tor for EPCAMR, and slowly some of them are being removed due to the hard work 
and efforts of community volunteers, watershed organizations, and assistance from 
various state. Federal, county, and local level partners. Additional funding has to 
find a way down to the local level for implementation. Other states should follow 
our lead. Let’s Change the Chesapeake! While I firmly believe the motto that “We 
All Live Downstream”, I also believe that we need to lead by example and take care 
of PA’s watersheds first. 

Article I, Section 27 of the Pennsylvania Constitution provides as follows: 

Sec. 27. Natural Resources and the Public Estate 

The people have a right to clean air, pure water, and to the preser- 
vation of the natural, scenic, historic and esthetic values of the envi- 
ronment. Pennsylvania’s public natural resources are the common 
property of all the people, including generations yet to come. As 
trustee of these resources, the Commonwealth shall conserve and 
maintain them for the benefit of all the people. 

This amendment, which was adopted in 1972, encompasses two basic principles. 
First, Pennsylvanians have a right to a decent environment, and second, Pennsyl- 
vania government has a trusteeship responsibility to protect that environment on 
behalf of future generations. EPCAMR is doing its part to uphold these Constitu- 
tional principles. As a public citizen, community leader, and active community vol- 
unteer, speaking on behalf of other Coalfield residents, I feel that I have done my 
part and continue to do so by actively contributing in this democratic public partici- 
pation process of having my voice heard. 

The Chesapeake Bay is an iconic national treasure and an over $1 trillion re- 
source. The Clean Water Act, three major Bay Agreements and scores of minor ones, 
three consent decrees, dozens of Memoranda of AgreementAJnderstanding (MOA/ 
MOU) and a Presidential Executive Order all require development of a Bay-wide 
TMDL. It is not only legally required, but perfectly logical, appropriate and fair for 
EPA to develop this TMDL. Moreover, EPA has used this authority wisely, engaging 
in a transparent public process developing the TMDL (and seeking comments on the 
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draft), providing states opportunity to prepare and revise draft Watershed Imple- 
mentation Plans, (WIPs), and seeking to implement allocations that are substan- 
tially equivalent to those the states have had since 2003. 

Through the WIP process states are given control to address all sources of pollu- 
tion, developing a plan each state believes will reach its targeted pollution reduc- 
tions. The reality is that nonpoint source pollution is the largest source of pollution 
to the Bay and its tributaries. 

We urge you to allow the states to work with the EPA to finish what they have 
started and continue on a path that will provide clean water for the region. 
EPCAMR is here to help at the local level. 

Sincerely, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Robert E. Hughes, 

EPCAMR Executive Director. 

CC: 

EPCAMR Region Congressmen, State Representatives, and Senators within the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed; 

Water Docket, Environmental Protection Agency — Region III; 

EPCAMR Board of Directors; 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation; 

Alliance for the Chesapeake Bay; 

Susquehanna River Basin Commission; 

Lackawanna River Corridor Association; 

Sustainable Chesapeake — The Conservation Fund; 

Burke Environmental Associates; 

PA DEP Office of Policy and Communications; 

PA DEP Section 319 Program; 

PA DEP Bureau of Abandoned Mine Reclamation; 

PA DEP Bureau of District Mining Operations — Pottsville & Moshannon Office; 
Pocono NE RC & DC; 

Capital Area RC & DC; 

PA Mining & Reclamation Advisory Board; 

PA DCNR Bureau of Forestry; 

PA Citizens Advisory Council; 

PA Environmental Council; 

PA Anthracite Council; 

PennFuture; 

Office of Surface Mining — Harrisburg Office; 

State Conservation Commission; 

Appalachian Coal Country Watershed Team; 

Earth Conservancy; 

National Trout Unlimited; 

Appalachian Region Reforestation Initiative (ARRI); 

ARIPPA; 

WPCAMR. 


Submitted Letter by Melinda Hughes-Wert, President, Nature Abounds 

March 14, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural conservation prac- 
tices, and their implications on national watersheds 
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Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On behalf of Nature Abounds, a national nonprofit located in Congressman 
Thompson’s District, we would like to thank you for the opportunity to submit com- 
ments on the record related to your hearing on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

As you know, the Chesapeake Bay is an iconic national treasure and an over $1 
trillion resource. The Clean Water Act, three major Bay Agreements and scores of 
minor ones, three consent decrees, dozens of Memoranda of AgreementAJnder- 
standing (MOA/MOU) and a Presidential Executive Order all require development 
of a Bay-wide TMDL. It is not only legally required, but perfectly logical, appro- 
priate and fair for EPA to develop this TMDL. Moreover, EPA has used this author- 
ity wisely, engaging in a transparent public process developing the TMDL (and 
seeking comments on the draft), providing states opportunity to prepare and revise 
draft Watershed Implementation Plans, (WIPs), and seeking to implement alloca- 
tions that are substantially equivalent to those the states have had since 2003. 

We all must do our part to protect water resources in the region because millions 
of residents pull their drinking water directly from the rivers that flow to the 
Chesapeake Bay — from Richmond and Lynchburg, Virginia all the way up to Elmira 
and Binghamton, New York, and many places in between like Washington, D.C. 
More locally on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, there are 580,000 citi- 
zens that rely on safe drinking water. 

The reality is that nonpoint source pollution is the largest source of pollution to 
the Bay and its tributaries. Scientists calculate that agriculture is responsible for 
almost half of the nutrient pollution discharged into rivers that flow into the Bay 
watershed, and 60% of the sediment pollution. It is likely the valuable agricultural 
conservation efforts some of our region’s farmers are implementing will be discussed 
during your hearings. We applaud the farmers who are working hard to preserve 
their lands and their local waters, and we hope the agricultural community finds 
a way to document these achievements to include in the Bay model. 

Likewise, in our area located near the headwaters of the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna, in addition to agriculture run off, we are once again experiencing more 
natural resource extraction and timbering due to the Marcellus Shale development. 
This of course is a concern as well as the Abandoned Mine Drainage that has al- 
ready contaminated some of our streams. 

Through the WIP process, states are given control to address all sources of pollu- 
tion, developing a plan each state believes will reach its targeted pollution reduc- 
tions. The states are also working throughout the region to ensure plans are tailored 
to each local community’s needs. For example, each state addresses agriculture dif- 
ferently within their WIPs, but the plans would not be successful without address- 
ing agriculture in the scope of all pollution sources. Allowing the EPA to continue 
their work with the states allows us all to work together towards a healthy economy 
as well as a healthy environment for the Chesapeake Bay region. 

Pollution is affecting the community that we live in. Water pollution isn’t just 
dangerous to fish; it can be a detrimental to human health. We urge you to allow 
the states to work with the EPA to finish what they have started and continue on 
a path that will provide clean water for the region, not only for the Chesapeake Bay 
itself, but for the people living upstream, as we do in Congressman Thompson’s Dis- 
trict. 

Sincerely, 

Melinda Hughes-Wert, 

President. 


Submitted Letter by Jan Jarrett, President & CEO, Citizens for 
Pennsylvania’s Future 


Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 
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RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural conservation prac- 
tices, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On hehalf of Citizens for Pennsylvania’s Future (PennFuture), we would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to submit comments on the record related to your 
hearing on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL and clean water throughout the region. 

The Chesapeake Bay is an iconic national treasure with an estimated value of 
over $1 trillion. The Clean Water Act, three major Bay Agreements and scores of 
minor ones, three consent decrees, dozens of Memoranda of AgreementAJnder- 
standing (MOA/MOU) and a Presidential Executive Order all require development 
of a Bay-wide TMDL. It is not only legally required, but perfectly logical, appro- 
priate and fair for EPA to develop this TMDL. Moreover, EPA has used this author- 
ity wisely, engaging in a transparent public process developing the TMDL (and 
seeking comments on the draft), providing states opportunity to prepare and revise 
draft Watershed Implementation Plans, (WIPs), and seeking to implement alloca- 
tions that are substantially equivalent to those the states have had since 2003. 

We all must do our part to protect water resources in the region because millions 
of residents pull their drinking water directly from the rivers that flow to the 
Chesapeake Bay — from Richmond and Lynchburg, Virginia all the way up to Elmira 
and Binghamton, New York, and many places in between like Washington, D.C. I’m 
sure you are aware of the many Pennsylvania communities that rely on our local 
waterways for drinking, recreation and tourism. 

Through the WIP process states are given control to address all sources of pollu- 
tion, developing a plan each state believes will reach its targeted pollution reduc- 
tions. The states are also working throughout the region to ensure plans are tailored 
to each local community’s needs. The reality is that nonpoint source pollution, in- 
cluding farm runoff, is the largest source of pollution to the Bay and its tributaries. 
There is no place this is more evident than right here in central Pennsylvania. Sci- 
entists calculate that agriculture is responsible for almost half of the nutrient pollu- 
tion discharged into rivers that flow into the Bay watershed, and 60% of the sedi- 
ment pollution. Each state addresses agriculture differently within their WIPs, but 
the plans would not be successful without addressing agriculture in the scope of all 
pollution sources. 

It is likely the valuable agricultural conservation efforts some of our region’s 
farmers are implementing will be discussed during your hearing. We applaud the 
farmers who are working hard to preserve their lands and their local waters. Many 
in the agricultural community have taken advantage of the vast state and Federal 
financial resources available to make these upgrades. Others have used personal re- 
sources to reinvest back into their operations for the sake of sustainability. We hope 
the agricultural community finds a way to document these achievements to include 
in the Bay model. 

Pollution is affecting the community that we live in; for example. City Island 
Beach in Harrisburg experiences beach closures almost every summer because of 
high E. coli levels and poor water quality. Water pollution isn’t just dangerous to 
fish; it can be a detrimental to human health because of unsafe drinking water and 
flooding. We urge you to allow the states to work with the EPA to finish what they 
have started and continue on a path that will provide clean water for the region. 

Sincerely, 



Jan Jareett, 

President & CEO, 

Citizens for Pennsylvania’s Future (PennFuture). 


Submitted Letter by Dave O’Leary, Conservation Chair, Maryland Sierra 

Club 


March 14, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 
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Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural conservation prac- 
tices, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On behalf of the 14,000 members of the Sierra Club, we would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to submit comments on the record related to your hearing on 
the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

The Chesapeake Bay is an iconic national treasure and an over $1 trillion re- 
source. The Clean Water Act, three major Bay Agreements and scores of minor ones, 
three consent decrees, dozens of Memoranda of AgreementAJnderstanding (MOA/ 
MOU) and a Presidential Executive Order all require development of a Bay-wide 
TMDL. It is not only legally required, but perfectly logical, appropriate and fair for 
EPA to develop this TMDL. Moreover, EPA has used this authority wisely, engaging 
in a transparent public process developing the TMDL (and seeking comments on the 
draft), providing states opportunity to prepare and revise draft Watershed Imple- 
mentation Plans, (WIPs), and seeking to implement allocations that are substan- 
tially equivalent to those the states have had since 2003. 

We all must do our part to protect water resources in the region because millions 
of residents pull their drinking water directly from the rivers that flow to the 
Chesapeake Bay — from Richmond and Lynchburg, Virginia all the way up to Elmira 
and Binghamton, New York, and many places in between like Washington, D.C. 

Through the WIP process states are given control to address all sources of pollu- 
tion, developing a plan each state believes will reach its targeted pollution reduc- 
tions. The states are also working throughout the region to ensure plans are tailored 
to each local community’s needs. The reality is that nonpoint source pollution, in- 
cluding farm runoff, is the largest source of pollution to the Bay and its tributaries. 
Scientists calculate that agriculture is responsible for almost half of the nutrient 
pollution discharged into rivers that flow into the Bay watershed, and 60% of the 
sediment pollution. Each state addresses agriculture differently within their WIPs, 
but the plans would not be successful without addressing agriculture in the scope 
of all pollution sources. 

It is likely the valuable agricultural conservation efforts some of our region’s 
farmers are implementing will be discussed during your hearing. We applaud the 
farmers who are working hard to preserve their lands and their local waters, and 
we hope the agricultural community finds a way to document these achievements 
to include in the Bay model. 

Pollution is affecting the communities that we live in. There are countless exam- 
ples throughout our State of Maryland where nutrient pollution is affecting the 
quality of life of our citizens. The inner harbor in Baltimore, for instance, is heavily 
polluted and its water quality is ranked as poor to very poor based on all major 
water quality indicators, including dissolved oxygen, bacterial growth; bio-diversity; 
and algae growth. In Anne Arundel County, based on that county’s own research, 
all streams are biologically impaired and many are impacted by erosion that leads 
to the destruction of the flood plain and requires costly reconstruction. Finally, the 
Mattawoman creek in Charles and Prince George’s county is the best and most pro- 
ductive tributary to the Chesapeake Bay according to Maryland Department of Nat- 
ural Resources; Mattawoman creek is Chesapeake’s Bay most productive migratory 
fish nursery, yet the creek’s waters are listed as impaired by EPA, and it is at very 
high risk of further degradation. 

Water pollution is dangerous to all living beings, including people; it can be dan- 
gerous to humans when flooding occurs and detrimental to human health if water 
quality is impacted by bacteria. We urge you to allow the states to work with the 
EPA to finish what they have started and continue on a path that will provide clean 
water for the region. 

Sincerely, 

Dave O’Leary, 

Conservation Chair, 

Maryland Sierra Club. 
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Submitted Letter by Doug Siglin, Federal Affairs Director, Chesapeake Bay 

Foundation 


March 15, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Thompson, 

On behalf of the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, I respectfully request that this let- 
ter and the accompanying paper be included in the official record of your Sub- 
committee’s March 16, 2011 “Public hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, 
agricultural conservation practices, and their implications on national watersheds.” 

Earlier today the USDA’s Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) re- 
leased its final Assessment of the Effects of Conservation Practices on Cultivated 
Cropland in the Chesapeake Bay Region (NRCS study). As you are well aware, col- 
lectively agriculture is the largest remaining source of nutrient pollution to the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries. The conservation practices highlighted in the 
NRCS study are critical to achieve the pollution reductions outlined by the states 
in their recently-submitted Watershed Implementation Plans. 

According to the NRCS study, eight out of ten cropped acres in the watershed re- 
quire additional treatment to reduce nutrient and sediment losses from farm fields, 
especially nitrogen in subsurface flows. A key finding of the study is that within this 
80% of cropped acres, about 14 remains critically undertreated: 

“. . . 19 percent of cropped acres (810,000 acres) have a high level of need for 
additional conservation treatment. Acres with a high level of need consist of the 
most vulnerable acres with the least conservation treatment and the highest 
losses of sediment and nutrients. Model simulations show that adoption of addi- 
tional conservation practices on these 810,000 acres would, compared to the 
2003-06 baseline, further reduce edge-of-field sediment loss by 37 percent, 
losses of nitrogen with surface by 27 percent, losses of nitrogen in subsurface 
flows by 20 percent, and losses of phosphorous (sediment attached and soluble) 
by 26 percent.” 

Assessment of the Effects of Conservation Practices on Cultivated Cropland in 
the Chesapeake Bay Region, page 6. 

Further, the NRCS study finds that only 9% of the cropped acres in the watershed 
meet criteria for adequate treatment of both phosphorous and nitrogen (page 31.) 

The NRCS study also finds that in the Susquehanna River watershed, 84% of crop 
acres are undertreated and 32% of that acreage is critically undertreated. This criti- 
cally undertreated percentage is higher than any other cited watershed or region in 
the Chesapeake Bay region. According to NRCS, targeting assistance to these and 
other critically undertreated acres greatly enhances benefits to Chesapeake Bay 
water quality almost two times as much as treating those acres with moderate or 
low conservation need. 

The NRCS report also highlights the extreme vulnerability of the Chesapeake Bay 
watershed to nutrient and sediment losses. In fact, the report says “Because of the 
higher vulnerability factors, the Chesapeake Bay region has higher per-acre average 
annual losses of sediment, nitrogen, and phosphorus from fields than does the 
Upper Mississippi River Basin.” 

We urge you to make it a very high priority in the 2012 Farm Bill to focus con- 
servation technical and financial assistance on the % of cropped acres in the Chesa- 
peake Bay watershed still in need of water quality treatment, and within that, to 
ensure that priority is given to the vulnerable acres most in need of one or more 
additional conservation practices. The 2008 Farm Bill took important steps in this 
direction through the creation of the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Initiative, which 
has a $250 million baseline for the next 5 year period. We urge you to do all you 
can to continue this program, expand it, and search for ways to make it even more 
effective on the ground. 

Improving the historically insufficient air and water quality performance of agri- 
culture in the Chesapeake Bay region and around the nation, while at the same 
time meeting the world’s need for adequate and nutritious food, is one of the great 
challenges that our country faces in the coming decades. We ask that you and your 
colleagues on the House Agriculture Committee do all you can to begin to address 
these challenges with singular focus, energy and wisdom in the 2012 Farm Bill. 
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Thank you for consideration of this request. 

Doug Siglin, 

Federal Affairs Director. 

CC: 

Hon. Tim Holden, Ranking Minority Member, Subcommittee on Conservation, En- 
ergy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agriculture. 

ATTACHMENT 

The LimnoTech Report: A Faulty and Misleading Distraction 

Beth McGee, Ph.D., Senior Scientist, Chesapeake Bay Foundation 

In December 2010, the Agricultural Nutrient Policy Council (ANPC) released a re- 
port, prepared by LimnoTech, entitled “Comparison of Draft Load Estimates for Cul- 
tivated Cropland in the Chesapeake Bay Watershed.” The ANPC is chaired by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s Director of Regulatory Services, Don Parrish. 
Other steering committee members include: The Fertilizer Institute, the National 
Pork Producers Council, the National Corn Growers Association and the Agri- 
business Retailers Association. 

The LimnoTech report levied criticisms at the computer model used by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) to develop the Chesapeake Bay ‘pollution diet’ 
or Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL). Specifically, the report compared the Chesa- 
peake Bay Program (CBP) Partnership’s Watershed Model to one used by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) in its Conservation Effects Assessment Project 
(CEAP) report for the Chesapeake Bay Region. LimnoTech alleges that differences 
between the two modeling efforts draw into question the validity of using the CBP 
Watershed model to develop the Bay TMDL. This contention is completely with- 
out merit. Not only is the CBP Watershed Model a fully valid basis for the 
TMDL, the CEAP report reaffirms the need for agrieulture to do far more 
to reduce its water quality impaets. 

The CBP Watershed Model and the CEAP model were developed for two different 
purposes. The CBP Watershed Model was created as a management decision-mak- 
ing tool to assist with the development of the TMDL and includes comparable infor- 
mation about multiple pollution sources. The CEAP model is more narrowly focused 
on evaluating the effects of conservation practices on cropland. Because they were 
developed independently to achieve different goals, it is not surprising the modeling 
framework and several model parameters {e.g., hydrology, time frame, spatial scale) 
differ. Hence, comparing the models is like comparing apples to oranges. 

At its core, the LimnoTech report is an attempt by national agribusiness lobbying 
groups to discredit the Chesapeake Bay TMDL and delay efforts to clean up the re- 
gion’s rivers, streams, and the Chesapeake Bay. The Bay TMDL is a scientifically- 
based tool developed over a decade in collaboration with numerous Federal, state, 
and academic partners using a state of the art model that peer reviews have vali- 
dated time and time again. ANPC’s efforts to undermine the TMDL by attacking 
the credibility of the CBP Watershed Model distracts us from the real issue that 
agriculture, like all other sources of pollution, must do more if we are to restore the 
Chesapeake and the rivers that feed it. 

Flaws 

1. The LimnoTech report is fundamentally wrong to compare the CBP 
Watershed Model’s estimates of TMDL caps for agriculture with the 
CEAP model’s agricultural pollution loads. 

LimnoTech presents, on the front page of its report, graphs that compare pol- 
lution load estimates from cropland for the CBP Watershed Model and CEAP 
model to the Bay TMDL pollution caps or limits for each pollutant that agri- 
culture is responsible for achieving. This comparison is misleading and inappro- 
priate. As noted above, the two models’ designs are inherently different. 

By way of example, let’s say you go shopping for a new suit and are alarmed 
to find that you no longer fit into a size 8 of your favorite brand. Now you are 
a size 10. You decide, on the spot, to lose weight so you can fit into a size 8. 
The same day, you go into another store and try on a size 8 of a different brand 
and it fits. Does that mean you don’t need to lose weight? No! It means the 
brands are sized differently and to gauge your progress on losing weight, you 
should compare your ability to fit into your favorite brand. 
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In the case of the CEAP and CBP Watershed models, differences in things 
like time frames, rainfall inputs, and averaging period mean that the outputs 
from the models will be different. Directly comparing the estimated pollution 
loads from one model, with the TMDL pollution limits estimated by another, is 
not scientifically valid or appropriate. 

2. Differences in land use arc explainable. 

The LimnoTech report indicates that the CBP Watershed Model assumes 
there are 41.1 million acres of land in the watershed while the CEAP model 
uses an estimate of 42.49 million acres. The reason why the CEAP model figure 
is higher is because it includes areas that are not inside the Bay watershed; 
e.g., this estimate includes most of the land on the Delmarva Peninsula, only 
part of which is in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. If one reconciles the dif- 
ferences, the estimates used for each model are very similar. 

Furthermore, differences in estimated acreages of cropland are also explain- 
able if one considers the above differences in the acreage estimates for the wa- 
tershed as well as the fact that LimnoTech compared crop data from the CBP 
Watershed Model from 2009 to data from 2003-2006 in the CEAP model. The 
LimnoTech report fails to highlight these important differences. 

3. The LimnoTech report fails to note that differences in estimates of 
acreage under conservation tillage are a reporting issue, not a mod- 
eling issue. 

Some have suggested that agricultural practices that are implemented volun- 
tarily (i.e., without state or Federal cost-share assistance) are not being counted 
and reported by the states to EPA and thus not included in the CBP Watershed 
Model. The CEAP report based its rate of practice implementation on farmer 
surveys; i.e., on what a farmer says he/she is doing in the field. There is great 
interest from EPA, USDA, and the Bay jurisdictions in better quantification 
and accounting of implemented practices, particularly cover crops and no-till, 
that farmers often implement without cost-share assistance. USDA and EPA 
have agreed to work cooperatively to address this issue. This commitment is 
also contained within the Strategy for Protecting and Restoring the Chesapeake 
Bay developed in response to the Chesapeake Bay Executive Order (13508). 

Thus, this omission of implementation data in the CBP Watershed Model is 
a reporting issue, not a flaw in the model as concluded by LimnoTech. As 
verified implementation data are acquired, the CBP Watershed Model will be 
updated to include this new information. This omission, however, has no bear- 
ing on the TMDL allocations, another point LimnoTech fails to acknowledge. 

4. LimnoTech is wrong when it concludes EPA “moved 20 percent of 
land out of crop production to pasture or forest to help achieve the al- 
locations in the TMDL.” 

This statement typifies a number of inaccuracies found throughout the 
LimnoTech report. The Bay TMDL was based on the Bay jurisdictions’ water- 
shed implementation plans, which detail the management measures those juris- 
dictions conclude are necessary to achieve the TMDL allocations. The jurisdic- 
tions, not the EPA, made the decisions about conversion of cropland to pasture, 
hayland, forest, or forested buffers. LimnoTech is wrong to state otherwise. 

Conclusion 

It is important to note that the overall conclusions drawn from both the USDA 
CEAP report and the CBP Watershed Model about agricultural runoff and Bay res- 
toration are entirely consistent. We have made progress to date, reducing nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sediment pollution from agricultural runoff. More is left to be done, 
and the deadline is 2025. 

We can achieve even greater reductions from the agricultural sector by imple- 
menting basic soil conservation and nutrient management plans on the region’s 
cropland. The fact that two entirely different models, with different assumptions 
and inputs, have reached the same overall conclusion is quite reaffirming in terms 
of the management decisions we are making to clean up the region’s waterways. 


Submitted Letter by Choose Clean Water Coalition 

March 16, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 
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Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Tim Holden, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture 

Washington, D.C. 

RE: Hearing to review the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, agricultural conservation prac- 
tices, and their implications on national watersheds 

Dear Chairman Thompson and Ranking Member Holden: 

On behalf of the members of the Choose Clean Water Coalition (Coalition) listed 
below, we would like to thank you for the opportunity to submit comments on the 
record related to your March 16, 2011 hearing on the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. 

The Chesapeake Bay is an iconic national treasure and an over $1 trillion re- 
source.i Right now is our best opportunity in a generation to restore the Bay and 
all the waters that feed it. While we have made progress on a number of fronts, 
we simply have not done enough thus far to stem pollution to our waterways. The 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the Bay states collaborated on the 
issuance of the TMDL, and we formally express our strong support to implement 
the Bay-wide TMDL. 

We have a moral, economic and legal imperative to protect these local waters 
upon which 17 million people rely. The Clean Water Act, three major Bay Agree- 
ments and scores of minor ones, three consent decrees, dozens of Memoranda of 
AgreementAJnderstanding (MOA/MOU) and a Presidential Executive Order all re- 
quired the development of a Bay-wide TMDL. It was not only legally required, but 
perfectly logical, appropriate and fair for EPA to develop this TMDL. Moreover, EPA 
has used this authority wisely, engaging in a highly transparent public process de- 
veloping the TMDL (and seeking comments on the draft), providing the states op- 
portunity to prepare and revise draft and then final Watershed Implementation 
Plans (WIPs), and seeking to implement allocations that are substantially equiva- 
lent to those the states have had since 2003. 

The decline of this ecoloacal national treasure stems from human activity that 
has altered the landscape throughout the Bay’s 64,000 square mile watershed com- 
prised of parts of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New York, West Vir- 
ginia and all of the District of Columbia (“Bay states”). The population in the water- 
shed has doubled since 1950 (now around 17 million), and much of this growth and 
development — leveling trees, forests and wetlands and replacing farms with subdivi- 
sions and malls — has taken place close to the Bay or to its sensitive tributaries, 
harming natural filters that are critical to a healthy ecosystem. 

The Chesapeake has historically been America’s great protein factory — once pro- 
ducing 25 million bushels of oysters annually and, until recently, 50% of the nation’s 
blue crabs. The Bay is the spawning and nursery grounds for up to 90% of the At- 
lantic stocks of striped bass. But, the most recent harvest of oysters was down to 
200,000 bushels — far below historic levels — and only about Vs of the nation’s blue 
crabs now come from the Chesapeake. 

The most critical measure of the Bay’s health is water quality. A healthy and pro- 
ductive Bay must be safe for people and support abundant aquatic life, such as oys- 
ters, fish and crabs. The water should be clear enough for underwater grasses, a 
critical habitat for these species, to thrive. The Bay’s primary water quality problem 
is caused by excessive amounts of nutrients, specifically nitrogen and phosphorus, 
and sediment that flow from tributaries and lead to murky water and algae blooms. 
Excess algae cloud the water and block sunlight from reaching the Bay grasses on 
the bottom. Decaying algae create low oxygen levels for aquatic life throughout the 
Bay. The latest indicators of Bay health from EPA in 2009, showed the Bay to be 
meeting only 24% of its water quality goals.^ 

Origins of Chesapeake Bay Management and Restoration 

In 1972, Tropical Storm Agnes exacerbated the decline of the Bay, which led U.S. 
Senator Charles “Mac” Mathias (R-Md) to set out on a lengthy tour of the Bay in 
the summer of 1973. Six years and $27 million later, the EPA finished the com- 
prehensive study and, in September 1983, released a lengthy report, Chesapeake 


^2004 Chesapeake Bay Watershed Blue Ribbon Finance Panel Report, “Saving a National 
Treasure: Financing the Cleanup of the Chesapeake Bay”. 

^Bay Barometer: A Health and Restoration Assessment of the Chesapeake Bay and Watershed 
in 2009, EPA 2010. 
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Bay: A Framework for Action. The report identified nutrient pollution as the great- 
est threat to the Bay, and recognized that the problem could not be solved without 
addressing the entire watershed — not just the tidal Bay states of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. The report also provided an innovative blueprint for the intergovernmental, 
inter-jurisdictional “Chesapeake Bay Program” that was formed in December when 
the Chesapeake Bay Agreement of 1983 was signed by a group that would be known 
as the Chesapeake Executive Council — the Governors of Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, the Mayor of the District of Columbia, and the Administrator of the 
EPA. 

In February, 1987 Congress passed the reauthorization of the Clean Water Act^ 
(CWA), which included a new section entitled “Chesapeake Bay”. This provision, 
known as Section 117, basically codified the Chesapeake Bay Program and author- 
ized Congress to continue funding the restoration effort at $13 million annually."^ 
In December 1987, the Chesapeake Executive Council, now expanded to include the 
chair of the Chesapeake Bay Commission, signed the 1987 Chesapeake Bay Agree- 
ment, which for the first time included specific quantitative goals and commitments. 
The centerpiece of the Agreement was a goal to reduce nutrient pollution to the Bay 
by 40% by 2000. The 1992 Amendments to the Chesapeake Bay Agreement was 
signed by the Council and “capped” the 40% reduction goal after 2000. In addition, 
the 1992 Amendments recognized the need to reduce nutrients in the tributaries, 
and called for the states to develop “tributary-specific strategies” on how to meet 
the nutrient reduction goal. The Amendments also recognized the need for “intensi- 
fied efforts to control nonpoint sources of pollution, including agriculture and devel- 
oped areas . . .”, as well as the need to engage Delaware, New York and West Vir- 
ginia in the efforts to reduce nutrients in the tributaries. 

In 1998, a lawsuit filed by the American Canoe and American Littoral Society 
against EPA alleged Virginia was not timely and complete in listing its Clean Water 
Act Section 303(d) impaired waters and preparing TMDLs for those waters, and that 
EPA failed in its non-discretionary duty under the Clean Water Act to take over 
when the state had failed to do so. 

Virginia submitted an incomplete list of impaired waters in 1996. That list, which 
included Virginia’s portion of the Chesapeake Bay, was partially approved by EPA 
in 1998. The lawsuit was settled with a consent agreement in the Federal Eastern 
District of Virginia court on June 11, 1999. Under the terms of the court agreement, 
EPA would ensure that Virginia completed its listing of impaired waters and devel- 
oped TMDLs for all waters on the 1998 list by May 1, 2010. If Virginia did not do 
so, EPA would complete them no later than May 1, 2011. If waters met water qual- 
ity standards any time up to May 1, 2011, they would be removed from the list and 
there would be no need for TMDLs for those waters. 

The Chesapeake Executive Council signed the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement on 
June 28, 2000. Delaware and New York both signed an MOU with the other Chesa- 
peake Bay Program partners and agreed to adopt the Water Quality goals of the 
Chesapeake 2000 Agreement — West Virginia followed suit in 2002. 

All of the Bay states developed updated tributary specific strategies, most were 
final in 2004. For the past 7 years all of the Bay states have known what their load 
reduction allocations would be, and have developed strategies to meet them, which 
are now called “watershed implementation plans (WIPs)”. 

At the 2007 Chesapeake Executive Council meeting, Maryland’s Governor Martin 
O’Malley, chair of the Chesapeake Executive Council, formally announced that the 
Chesapeake Bay Program would not meet its water quality goals by 2010. Removing 
the Bay from the Section 303(d) list would have avoided the need for development 
of a TMDL for the Bay. The failure to meet that deadline triggered the court or- 
dered obligations found in the American Canoe and Kingman Park consent decrees 
and the MOU with Maryland to develop a Bay TMDL discussed in further detail 
below. 

This failure to meet the 2010 restoration goals was acknowledged again in 2008 
at the annual Council meeting, when EPA revealed that the current restoration 
pace would not meet the nitrogen goals until 2034 and the phosphorus goals until 
2050. In June 2008, the Principals’ Staff Committee of the Chesapeake Bay Pro- 
gram formally requested that EPA accelerate the Bay TMDL so it takes effect no 
later than December 31, 2010 — not May 1, 2011.® EPA agreed to the request from 
its partners and pledged to finalize the Bay TMDL by the end of 2010. 


^ Water Quality Act of 1987. 

4 In 2000, Congress passed a reauthorization of Section 117 of the Clean Water Act which in- 
creased the authorization level to $40 million annually. 

® PSC Meeting minutes June 18-19, 2008. 
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Congress and the Administration have increased commitments of financial and 
agency support for restoration and protection of the Chesapeake Bay watershed 
since the 1980s. There has heen a considerable amount of Federal support to states, 
local governments, farmers and others to implement on-the-ground practices that 
will he needed to succeed. This funding support has been increasing over the years 
as the TMDL has gotten closer, including, the 2008 Farm Bill, in which Congress 
allocated $188 million over 6 years in mandatory spending for agricultural conserva- 
tion practices on farms in the Chesapeake Bay watershed portion of the six states. 
This is a critical source of substantial funding for farmers to implement practices 
to support efforts to meet the requirements of the TMDL and their state WIPs. 

In May 2009, President Obama issued Executive Order 13508 “Chesapeake Bay 
Protection and Restoration,” which aligned the Federal Government with efforts 
necessary to restore the Bay’s water quality and other restoration and protection 
goals. This historic effort will ensure unprecedented Federal support for efforts to 
restore the Bay and to meet the TMDL. In September 2009, USDA Secretary 
Vilsack announced that there would be $638 million over 6 years from various 
USDA programs devoted to Chesapeake Bay restoration activities — though this is 
not all directly for water quality. 

The EPA, along with the Bay states, has worked for decades in a cooperative 
manner through a transparent and public process to reduce pollution leading to the 
Chesapeake Bay. Unfortunately, water quality goals set in the 1980s and in 2000 
have not been met, triggering the development of the TMDL. In addition there is 
a clear and lengthy record of EPA, and the Bay states, going to considerable lengths 
to ensure that both technical and economic attainability were addressed during this 
process. The new Chesapeake Bay tidal water quality standards are both scientif- 
ically valid and protective under the Clean Water Act, and at the same time, are 
economically and technically attainable. It is important to note that since the 1999 
court agreement with EPA over the listing of Virginia’s Bay waters as impaired, 
there has been ongoing progress by EPA and the Federal Government to follow that 
agreement, the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement and ultimately the development of the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL. This progress, though sometimes delayed by technical 
issues, continued unabated through the Administrations of Presidents Bill Clinton, 
George W. Bush, and Barrack Obama. 

EPA is Legally Obligated To Develop a Bay Wide TMDL 

EPA’s statutory authority to develop the Bay-wide TMDL is derived from Section 
303(d) of the Clean Water Act. 

The CWA required each state, ... to submit by June 28, 1979 (no more than 
180 days after the EPA identified certain pollutants, pursuant to 
§ 1314(a)(2)(D)) the first of its TMDL calculations to the Administrator of the 
EPA. Within thirty days after this submission, the Administrator must take one 
of two actions. She may approve the TMDL, in which case it becomes binding 
on the states. If, however, she disapproves it, the Administrator must devise her 
own binding TMDL for the state within thirty days of disapproval. CWA 
§ 303(d)(2), 33 U.S.C. § 1313(d)(2). 

Not only have none of the Bay states developed TMDLs for either their portions 
of the Bay (Maryland and Virginia) or their tributaries to the Bay, but they have 
affirmatively asserted that they were not able to develop the TMDL on their own, 
and invited EPA to assume the lead and take over developing the Bay TMDL.® Fur- 
ther, states agreed that a “state by state” approach to develop the TMDLs was sci- 
entifically and administratively less desirable than continuing to use a regional ap- 
proach as they did with the water quality criteria. The well established doctrine of 
“constructive submission” of an inadequate TMDL by a state, which triggers EPA’s 
duty to take over, coupled with the states’ express request in this case that EPA 
take the lead in developing the Bay wide TMDL, provide ample authority for EPA’s 
action in doing so. 

In addition to the request of the states and EPA’s legal obligation under the con- 
structive submission doctrine, there is a compelling and logical reason for EPA to 
manage or coordinate the development of the Bay TMDL. The Bay watershed in- 
cludes portions of six states, and all of the District of Columbia, and it would be 


®This decision was formalized at the meeting of the Principals’ Staff Committee (PSC) on Oc- 
tober 1, 2007. It was agreed that the Bay watershed TMDLs would be developed jointly between 
the six Bay watershed states, the District of Columbia and EPA, and then established hy EPA. 
It was further agreed that the Water Quality Steering Committee would draft nutrient and sedi- 
ment cap load allocations by tributary basin and jurisdiction, and the Principals’ Staff Com- 
mittee would formally adopt these allocations. 
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impossible for one state to develop a TMDL to address more than a small part of 
the problem. No matter how firm Maryland and Virginia are with polluters or dis- 
chargers in their states, they could not fix the problems alone and could not order 
polluters or dischargers in upstream states, Pennsylvania or New York, for example, 
to cut hack on their discharges. 

Section 117(g) of the Clean 'Water Act 

EPA’s authority to issue the Bay wide TMDL is enshrined in Section 117 of the 
Clean Water Act, which states: 

“The Administrator, in coordination with other members of the Chesapeake 
Executive Council, shall ensure that management plans are developed and im- 
plementation is begun by signatories to the Chesapeake Bay Agreement to 
achieve and maintain — 

(A) the nutrient goals of the Chesapeake Bay Agreement for the quantity 
of nitrogen and phosphorus entering the Chesapeake Bay and its water- 
shed. 

(B) the water quality requirements necessary to restore living resources 
in the Chesapeake Bay ecosystem; . . .” 

EPA is required by this language to “ensure that management plans are devel- 
oped and implementation is begun” to, among other things, achieve and maintain 
the nutrient reduction goals of the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement — 40% nutrient re- 
duction and removal of the Bay from the Section 303(d) list. The proposed Chesa- 
peake Bay TMDL and accompanying state developed WIPs are in fact the Congres- 
sionally required management plans to “achieve and maintain . . . the nutrient 
goals . . . [and] water quality requirements” referred to in Section 117(g) because 
they are tailored to achieving compliance with the water quality standards for nutri- 
ents and sediment. The TMDL is the principal tool provided in the Clean Water Act 
for this purpose, and therefore is precisely what Congress intended that EPA should 
do in implementing Sections 303(d) and 117(g). 

In addition to the statutory requirements that EPA develop a Bay-wide TMDL, 
EPA is also required to take this action pursuant to the consent decree in the 
Fowler case. In that case, EPA was sued for failing to comply with Section 117(g) 
and the Bay Agreements. Fowler v. EPA, Case No. 09-cv-00005-CKK, D. D.C., Jan- 
uary 5, 2009. That matter was settled by agreement between the parties. The agree- 
ment provides that EPA will develop a Bay wide TMDL “[b]y December 31, 2010, 
pursuant to 33 U.S.C. §§ 1313(d) and 1267 . . .” Settlement Agreement Section 
III.A.l. That agreement set forth a number of other deadlines for submission and 
completion of state watershed implementation plans. Thus, EPA is also required 
pursuant to the settlement agreement in Fowler to develop a Bay wide TMDL. 

In its TMDL document EPA describes, thoroughly and accurately, the lengthy his- 
tory leading to its development of the draft TMDL, including the legal framework 
(Sections 1-3). In Section 8, it describes the development by the states of their Wa- 
tershed Implementation Plans, EPA’s evaluation of them, and the use by EPA of 
“backstop” allocations which EPA developed, based on its exhaustive modeling and 
data-gathering efforts, to ensure that, where the WIPs fail to demonstrate eventual 
achievement of the loading caps, the “backstop” allocations will do so. 

Consistent with the statutory scheme, binding judicial agreements, and at the re- 
quest of the Bay states, EPA has taken the lead in developing and proposing the 
TMDL, based on years of discussions and hard work with representatives of the Bay 
states, the scientific community, members of the public, local officials and other 
stakeholders. Given the multi-jurisdictional nature of the water quality problems in 
the Bay, it also makes immense practical sense for EPA to take the lead. EPA’s lead 
role in developing and issuing the TMDL and the final deadlines of December 2010 
and 2025, for implementation, are further supported by the final strategies devel- 
oped pursuant to the President’s May 12, 2009 Executive Order. 

Chesapeake Bay Program Computer Models 

What is commonly referred to as “the Bay model” is actually a series of linked 
three-dimensional models. The suite of Chesapeake Bay models has been developed 
through an extensive peer reviewed scientific process over the past 20 to 30 years, 
with broad-hased collaboration among Federal, state, academic and private part- 
ners. In 2003, the model simulations and other data pointed toward a nitrogen allo- 
cation of 175 million pounds annually. Federal and state decision makers ultimately 
allocated 183 million pounds of nitrogen to the seven Bay watershed jurisdictions, 
each of which developed Tributary Strategies, which were blueprints on how to meet 
each state’s nutrient and sediment allocation. Additional information, including a 
newer Phase 5 model led to a very similar allocation in 2010 of 187.44 million 
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pounds of nitrogen to the seven jurisdictions. The allocations in 2010 for the TMDL 
were very close to those that the states were given 6 years earlier. 

The phase 5 Watershed Model has almost 100 collaborators and partners led by 
EPA, Virginia Department of Conservation and Recreation, Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, University System of Maryland, Maryland Department 
of the Environment, U.S. Geological Survey, Chesapeake Research Consortium, and 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Special attention has been paid to the agricultural 
assumptions in the model with specific input from the Bay Program’s Agricultural 
Nutrient and Sediment Reduction Workgroup.'^ In addition, the Bay Program part- 
nership recently funded University of Maryland’s Mid-Atlantic Water Program to 
complete a 2 year study to update the effectiveness estimates of every best manage- 
ment practice in the model which resulted in a 900 page report that summarizes 
for each practice, all data evaluated, the technical experts involved in developing the 
recommendation, and all accounting of discussions and decisions made. 

In its April 2007 report. Taking Environmental Protection to the Next Level, ^ the 
National Academy of Public Administration stated that: 

EPA’s Chesapeake Bay Program has led the way in developing a comprehensive 
water monitoring and assessment program that tracks and compiles the water 
quality conditions throughout the Bay. Based on the monitoring data, the CBP 
has developed sophisticated Chesapeake Bay watershed and airshed models 
that have enhanced the understanding of the complex problem of nutrient pollu- 
tion and its effects on the Bay waters. This watershed-wide understanding pro- 
vided the foundation for the 1987 Chesapeake Bay Agreement and helped to co- 
ordinate and assign responsibility among the Bay states for achieving water 
quality goals. 

A public criticism of the model has been that many practices, particularly agricul- 
tural ones, implemented voluntarily, are not being accounted for in the model. While 
this statement is true, in reality, it is not a flaw of the model, but rather a failure 
to collect the proper input information to feed into the model. The solution to this 
problem is to provide better accounting, not to change any of the model parameters. 
In addition, this under-counting of implemented practices does not affect the TMDL 
load allocations to the states which were based on the relative difference between 
maximum implementation of practices and no-action. 

EPA, in cooperation with its Bay state partners and after years of allocation expe- 
rience, has established sound, supportable rules and methods for the Bay TMDL. 
The Chesapeake Bay Program models are a critical tool in the adaptive manage- 
ment framework currently employed by the EPA and the Bay states to identify a 
path forward for restoration of the Chesapeake Bay. While water quality data and 
the actual living resources in the Chesapeake Bay will ultimately determine when 
we have restored a clean Bay, the Chesapeake Bay Program models help us develop 
a scientifically valid path to our goals. 

The Economic Argument for a Clean Bay 

Congress has recognized that the Chesapeake Bay is a “national treasure and re- 
source of worldwide significance.”® Valued at over $1 trillion, a restored and pro- 
tected Chesapeake Bay is essential for a healthy and vibrant regional economy. Fail- 
ure to “save the Bay” threatens this economic driver and, in fact, economic losses 
have already occurred due to water quality degradation throughout the watershed. 
More importantly, investing in clean water technology creates jobs, generates eco- 
nomic activity, and can save money in the long run. 

Perhaps no other creature better exemplifies the Chesapeake Bay than the blue 
crab, Callinectes sapidus. For more than a half century, the blue crab has been at 
the apex of the Bay’s commercial fisheries. Over Vs of the nation’s blue crab harvest 
comes from the Chesapeake Bay. The average annual commercial harvest in Mary- 
land and Virginia between 1999 and 2008 was about 55 million pounds. i® The dock- 
side value of the blue crab harvest Bay-wide in 2008 was approximately $70 mil- 


http:! / www.chesapeakebay.net I committee_agworkgroup info.aspx?menuitem=16731 . 

®2007. National Academy of Public Administration. “Taking Environmental Protection to the 
Next Level: An Assessment of the U.S. Environmental Services Delivery System” 2048. 

® Chesapeake Bay Restoration Act of 2000, Nov. 7, 2000, P.L. 106^57, Title II, §202, 114 
Stat. 1967. 

i®NOAA 2008. 2008 Fisheries Economics of the U.S. http:! I www.st.nmfs.noaa.gov ! st5 ! publi- 
cation tecon 12008 / MA ALL Econ.pdf. 
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lion.i'^ The recreational fishery also provides a significant financial off-set for Bay 
residents — the cost of catching crabs is far less than having to buy them. 

The overall trend, however, since the 1990’s has been a decrease in landings de- 
spite increased crabbing effort. In addition, the number of crabs one year and 
older dropped from 276 million in 1990 to 131 million in 2008. When the broader 
impact on restaurants, crab processors, wholesalers, grocers, and watermen is added 
up, the decline of crabs in the Bay meant a cumulative loss to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia of about $640 million between 1998 and 2006.1“^ 

In its entirety, the fisheries industry is a significant part of local economies. The 
2008 Fisheries Economics of the U.S. report By the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration (NOAA) indicates that commercial seafood industry in Mary- 
land and Virginia contributed $2 billion in sales, $1 billion in income, and more 
than 41,000 jobs to the local economy.^® In addition there are indirect benefits to 
the economy in terms of jobs and work created for those who sell fishing tackle, 
maintain and repair boats and equipment and provide other related goods and serv- 
ices. 

The economic benefits of saltwater recreational fishing are equally as impressive, 
contributing $1.6 billion in sales which in turn contributed to more than $ 800 mil- 
lion of additional economic activity and roughly 13,000 jobs.^® The majority (90- 
98%) of the commercial and recreational saltwater landings in this region come from 
the Chesapeake Bay.'^'^ 

A 2001 study compared the 1996 water quality of the Bay with what it would 
have been without the Clean Water Act. Results indicated that benefits of water 
quality improvements to annual recreational boating, fishing, and swimming ranged 
from $357.9 million to $1.8 billion.^® Fisheries declines since the 1990s indicates 
that early progress reducing pollution hasn’t been sustained — we must reverse this 
trend. 

These economic impacts are not restricted to the tidal regions of the Bay water- 
shed. According to the Pennsylvania Fish and Boat Commission (PFBC), nearly two 
million people go fishing in Pennsylvania each year, contributing over $1.6 billion 
to the economy. Among the most popular species for anglers are smallmouth bass 
and coldwater species, such as brook trout. The PFBC recently passed a proposal 
to be enacted January 1 that mandates total catch-and-release of smallmouth bass 
in certain areas of the Susquehanna River because of population declines associated 
with water quality problems. Degraded stream habitat has restricted brook trout to 
a mere fraction of its historical distribution. 

Virginia, and to a lesser extent Maryland, also support significant freshwater rec- 
reational fisheries, with roughly one million anglers participating and contributing 
millions to local economies. By way of example, a fish kill in the Shenandoah 
River watershed in 2005, likely caused by a variety of factors including poor water 
quality, resulted in roughly a $700,000 loss in retail sales and revenues.^® 

If pollution to the Bay is left unabated, we will see more continued decline of the 
region’s fisheries and the resulting economic impacts. In short, we cannot afford not 
to clean up the Bay. 

Unhealthy waters increase public health burdens associated with consuming 
tainted fish or shellfish or exposure to waterborne infectious disease while recre- 
ating. For example, one study estimated the cost associated with exposure to pol- 


NOAA Fisheries: Office of Science & Technology, Annual Commercial Landing Statistics 
website, http:! / www.st.timfs.noaa.gov ! stl ! commerciafj landings ! annual landings.html. 

12 Tom Horton. 2003. Turning the Tide: Saving the Chesapeake Bay. Second Edition. Island 
Press. Washington, D.C. 2003. 

i^Chesapeake Bay Program. 2010. http: ! I www.chesapeakebay.net ! sta- 
tus bluecrab.aspx?nienuitem= 19683. 

14 Unpublished data. Dr. James Kirkley , Virginia Institute of Marine Science. 

i®NOAA 2008. 2008 Fisheries Economics of the U.S. (see 24). 

i®NOAA 2008. 2008 Fisheries Economics of the U.S. (see 24) 

iiLellis-Dibble, K.A., K.E. McGlynn, and T.E. Bigford. 2008. Estuarine Fish and Shellfish 
Species in U.S. Commercial and Recreational Fisheries: Economic value as an incentive to protect 
and restore estuarine habitat. NOAA Technical Memorandum, http:! ! spo.nwr.noaa.gov Itml 
TM90.pdf. 

1® Morgan, et al. 2001. Benefits of water quality policies: the Chesapeake Bay. Ecological Ec- 
onomics. Vol. 39: 271-284. 

i®U.S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, and U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, U.S. Census Bureau. 2006 National Survey of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife-Associated 
Recreation. 

20 Papadakis, M. 2006. The Economie Impact of the 2005 Shenandoah Fish Kill: A preliminary 
economic assessment. James Madison University, www.dep.state.va.us I export /sites I default I 
info / documents ! fishkillReport-final.pdf. 
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luted recreational marine waters to be $37 per gastrointestinal illness, $38 per ear 
ailment, and $27 per eye ailment due to lost wages and medical care.^i 

Roughly eight million wildlife watchers spent $636 million, $960 million and $1.4 
hillion in Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, respectively in 2006 on trip-related 
expenses and equipment.^^ These estimates do not include other economic benefits 
of these expenditures such as job creation and the multiplier effect on local econo- 
mies. Recreational boating is also a strong economic driver in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. The total impact on the Maryland economy from recreational 
boating is estimated to be about $2.03 billion and 35,025 jobs.^^ Similarly, Pennsyl- 
vania residents spend $1.7 billion on boating annually. The average expenditure per 
recreational boater is $274. Of this amount, roughly $113 a year is spent in direct 
boating-related expenses and $161 is spent on trip-related expenses, including: auto 
fuel, meals, lodging and admission/entrance fees.^'^ 

A recent study in Hampton, Virginia found that resident and non-resident boaters 
were responsible for $55.0 million in economic impact to this city. This impact rep- 
resents $32.5 million in new value added, $22.2 million in incomes and 698 jobs. 
The majority of expenditures were by out-of-region boating-visitors which represents 
an inflow of “new” capital into the community. The study also indicated that “water 
quality, fishing quality and other environmental factors” ranked among the most 
important, in terms of factors that influence a boater’s decision on where to keep 
his/her boat. 

A study by the University of Virginia found that implementation of the agricul- 
tural practices such as livestock stream exclusion, buffers, and cover crops, would 
generate significant economic impacts. Every $1 of state and/or Federal funding 
invested in agricultural best management practices would generate $1.56 in eco- 
nomic activity in Virginia. Implementing agricultural practices, in Virginia, to the 
levels necessary to restore the Bay would create nearly 12,000 jobs of approximately 
one year duration. 

A recent analysis of the value of investing in water and sewer infrastructure con- 
cluded that these investments typically yield greater returns than most other types 
of public infrastructure.^'^ For example, $1 of water and sewer infrastructure invest- 
ment increases private output (Gross Domestic Product) in the long-term by $6.35. 
Furthermore, adding one job in water and sewer creates 3.68 jobs to support that 
job. 

Efforts to delay implementation of the Bay TMDL will only exacerbate the eco- 
nomic impacts this region has already experienced due to poor water quality. Fur- 
thermore, a recent poll in Virginia found that an overwhelming majority believe the 
state can protect water quality and still have a strong economy.^® Eighty percent 
of respondents agreed with the statement, “we can protect the water quality in riv- 
ers, creeks and the Chesapeake Bay and have a strong economy with good jobs for 
Virginians, without having to choose one over the other.” Of those polled, 92% be- 
lieve the Bay is “important for Virginia’s economy.” Implementation of the TMDL 
will result in clean water, a healthy Bay and a strong regional economy. 

Conclusion 

The voluntary, cooperative efforts to restore the Bay, which began in earnest in 
1983, did not succeed in meeting any significant water quality improvement goals, 
with only 24% of the Bay’s water quality goals met in 2009. The latest estimate for 
meeting the nutrient reductions necessary to restore the Bay, at the current pace 


2 :^ R.H. Dwight, et al. 2005. Estimating the economic burden from illnesses associated with rec- 
reational coastal water pollution — a case study in Orange County, California. Journal of Envi- 
ronmental Management. Vol.: 95-103. 

22U.S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, and U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, U.S. Census Bureau. 2006 National Survey of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife-Associated 
Recreation. 

^^Lipton, D. 2007. Economic Impact of Maryland Boating in 2007. University of Maryland Sea 
Grant Program. 

24 http: ! ! www.fish.state.pa. us! promo /funding /fact economic impact.htm. 

25 Virginia Institute of Marine Science. 2009. Assessment of the Economic Impacts of Rec- 
reational Boating in the City of Hampton. http://web.vims.edu/adv/econ/MRR2009 2.pdf. 

2®Rephann, T.J. 2010. Economic Impacts of Implementing Agricultural Best Management 
Practices to Achieve Goals Outlined in Virginia’s Tributary Strategy. Weldon Cooper Center for 
Public Service, University of Virginia, www.coopercenter.org / sites / default / files / publications / 
BMP paper final.pdf. 

22Krop, R.A., C. Hemick, and C. Frantz. 2008. Local Government Investment in Water and 
Sewer Infrastructure: Adding Value to the National Economy. The U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
Mayors Water Council. 

2 ® http: / / www.cbf.org / Document. Doc?id=562. 
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of the voluntary programs, is in 2050. That would be 67 years from when the Bay 
Program was first formed. 

The 1987 Chesapeake Bay Agreement was very specific, laying out the purpose of 
this first historic water quality goal for the Chesapeake, “To ensure the productivity 
of the living resources of the Bay, we must clearly establish the water quality condi- 
tions they require and must then attain and maintain those conditions. Foremost, 
we must improve or maintain dissolved oxygen concentration in the Bay and its 
tributaries through a continued and expanded commitment to the reduction of nutri- 
ents from both point and nonpoint sources.” For the first time in 24 years this water 
quality goal has a chance of being met because the Chesapeake Bay TMDL address- 
es everything that was laid out in 1987; the establishment of new dissolved oxygen 
water quality standards for the Bay and its tidal tributaries, and nutrient and sedi- 
ment reduction allocations to the states, which will have to address both point and 
nonpoint sources of pollution. The court sanctioned Virginia consent agreement in 
1999 established the requirement and deadlines for the Chesapeake Bay TMDL and 
was the trigger for the water quality section in the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement. 
This fact should rule out any reasonable argument that there has not been enough 
notice that there would be a Chesapeake Bay TMDL. Eleven years of consideration 
is sufficient. Moreover, EPA had no choice but to develop a TMDL because the 
states had failed to do so. This action by EPA was required by the CWA and an 
abundance of other legally binding agreements. 

Given the size and complexity of the system and the failure of “voluntary” efforts 
to restore the Bay, the TMDL issued by EPA is consistent with the legislative rec- 
ognition by the Bay states and absolutely essential. The regional commitment to re- 
storing the Bay, and the efforts undertaken pursuant to the Executive Order, give 
us some hope that this suite of TMDLs will be more successful in restoring water 
quality than previous efforts. There were a variety of reasons for prior failures, in- 
cluding inadequate data, failure to update plans when progress lagged, and most 
especially, the failure to connect to a real and enforceable, approved implementation 
plan. We expect that a well implemented TMDL will provide what we have been 
lacking: strong science and implementation plans built on principles of adaptive 
management that can and will be enforced. 

Sincerely, 

1000 Friends of Maryland; 

Adkins Arboretum; 

American Rivers; 

American Canoe Association; 

Anacostia Watershed Society; 

Audubon Maryland-D.C.; 

Audubon Naturalist Society; 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation; 

Chester River Association; 

Citizens for a Fort Monroe National Park; 

Citizens for Pennsylvania’s Future (PennFuture); 

Clean Water Action; 

Corsica River Conservancy; 

Delaware Nature Society; 

Eastern Pennsylvania Coalition for Abandoned Mine Reclamation; 

Environment America; 

Environment Maryland; 

Environment Virginia; 

Environmental Working Group; 

Float Fisherman of Virginia; 

Friends of Dyke Marsh; 

Friends of Lower Beaverdam Creek; 

Friends of Powhatan Creek Watershed; 

Friends of the North Fork of the Shenandoah River; 

Friends of the Rivers of Virginia (FORVA); 

Friends of the Shenandoah River; 

Goose Creek Association; 

Loudoun Wildlife Conservancy; 

Maryland League of Conservation Voters; 

Midshore Riverkeeper Conservancy; 

National Parks Conservation Association; 

National Wildlife Federation; 

Peach Bottom Concerned Citizens Group; 

PennEnvironment; 
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Pennsylvania Council of Churches; 

Pennsylvania Organization of Watersheds and Rivers; 
Piedmont Environmental Council; 

Potomac Riverkeeper; 

Queen Anne’s Conservation Association; 

Savage River Watershed Association; 

Southern Environmental Law Center; 

Virginia Conservation Network; 

Virginia League of Conservation Voters; 

Virginia Sierra Club; 

West Virginia Rivers Coalition; 

West/Rhode Riverkeeper; 

Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association. 


Supplementary Material Submitted by Bob Perciasepe, Deputy 
Administrator, U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

During the March 16, 2011 hearing entitled, Hearing To Review the Chesapeake 
Bay TMDL, Agricultural Conservation Practices, and Their Implications on National 
Watersheds, requests for information were made to EPA. The following are their in- 
formation submissions for the record. 

Insert 1 

The Chairman. . . . One of the things I had asked Ms. Jackson about and 
wanted to get a follow up and then a confirmation. I had requested to see if 
the EPA has longitudinal studies over the past 30 years since we began to in- 
vest in a very important initiative in cleaning up the Chesapeake Bay. And I 
had requested that whatever longitudinal study may be out there by the EPA 
in terms of showing the trajectory of the health of the Bay over time. Is that 
something that you were able to bring with you today? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have it with me today. The most up- 
to-date one will be out in about a month in April and I would like it if I can 
get you last year’s summary. It is called the Bay Barometer and it is something 
that all the states and the Federal agencies all work on together and they track 
13 important parameters in the Bay. And there is no doubt that many of them 
have improved over the last 20 years and some have stayed static and some 
have gotten a little worse as you might expect from the state of affairs. But the 
most recent one based on 2010 information will be available by April. I think 
what we would make available to the Committee and of course this is available 
on the web, but we will make it available to the Committee, the 2009 version 
and then make sure that you have 2010 version. 

2009 Health & Restoration Assessment of the Chesapeake Bay & Watershed 

Background: 

Since its inception in 1983, the Chesapeake Bay Program (CBP) has been pro- 
viding periodic updates on its progress to the public. Through time, the CBP contin- 
ually improved its science defining the health of the Chesapeake Bay and its water- 
shed as well as its ability to set and measure goals for its restoration and protection. 

Since 2005, the CBP has annually produced a health and restoration assessment 
of the Bay and watershed, largely using indicators to show status and trends related 
to the health of the bay and its watershed, factors affecting that health, and meas- 
uring progress toward meeting the restoration goals committed to by the CBP part- 
nership. 

While some indicators in the 2009 assessment, released in April 2010, show con- 
siderable progress in partners’ efforts since 1986, much more work needs to be done 
to restore the Bay and its watershed. In fact, the assessment concluded that the Bay 
continues to be degraded, illustrating a clear need to continue to accelerate restora- 
tion efforts across the region. 

This briefing paper shows trends for several indicators used in the 2009 assess- 
ment, which we believe would be of interest to your members. More information on 
these and numerous other indicators can be found at http:! / 
WWW. chesapeakebay. net / indicatorshome. aspx. 
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Restoration and Protection Efforts 

Implementing Efforts to Reduce Nitrogen and Phosphorus Pollution 

• In December 2010, the Environmental Protection Agency established the 
Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL). As a result of this 
new Bay-wide “pollution diet,” Bay Program partners are revising their 
goals, schedules and ways to evaluate their efforts to reduce nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and sediment pollution. 

• The Bay TMDL is designed to ensure that all pollution control measures 
needed to fully restore the Bay and its tidal rivers are in place by 2025, 
with at least 60 percent of the actions completed by 2017. The 2025 date 
was established by the jurisdictions at the 2009 Chesapeake Executive 
Council meeting. 

• Long-term average hydrology simulations, indicate that between 1985 and 
2009: 

o nitrogen loads decreased 101 million pounds, from 368 to 267 million 
pounds/year. 

° phosphorus loads decreased 7.6 million pounds, from 24.1 to 16.5 million 
pounds/year. 

• Pollutant loads to the Bay in any given year are influenced by changes in 
land-use activities and management practices, as well as the amount of 
water flowing to the Bay (hydrology). 

o Annual rain and snowfall influence the amount of water in rivers flow- 
ing to the Bay. 

° To understand the effects of management actions on nutrient loads 
(independent of annual variations in hydrology), it is appropriate to use 
climate-adjusted methods, such as watershed model simulations. 


Total Pollution Loads to the Bay* in millions of pounds/year (Simulated) 


— — • 2017 IniMim 
TMtX 



* Loads simulated using 5.3 version of Watershed model. Loads include at- 
mospheric deposition of nitrogen to tidal waters. 
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Restoration and Protection Efforts 

Planting Forest Buffers and Restoring Wetlands 

• The Bay Program’s near-term goals are to plant 10,000 miles of forest buffers and to 
restore 25,054 acres of wetlands in the watershed portions of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Washington, D.C. by 2010. 

° Between 1996 and 2009, 6,858 miles of forest buffer were planted, achieving 69 per- 
cent of the goal. 

° Between 1998 and 2009, 13,614 acres of wetlands were established or re-established, 
achieving 54 percent of the goal. 

Restoring Forest Buffers 



Restoring Wetlands 
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Watershed Health 

Flow Adjusted Pollutant Trends in Non-tidal Rivers 

• Since the 1980s, Bay Program partners have collected data on stream flow and water 
quality at 32 locations throughout the non-tidal portions of the watershed. 

• Concentrations of pollutants are highly variable, depending on the amount of water 
flowing in streams and rivers throughout the Bay watershed. Therefore, scientists cal- 
culate flow-adjusted trends to determine whether concentrations have changed over 
time. By removing the effects of natural variations in stream flow, resource managers 
can evaluate the changes in stream health that may result from pollution reduction ac- 
tions or other changes in the watershed. 

• The majority of long-term stream monitoring sites show downward trends in flow-ad- 
justed nitrogen concentrations, reflecting an improvement in conditions since the mid 
1980s. 


Long-Term Flow-Adjusted Trends for Total Nitrogen for 32 Sites in the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed, 1985-2009 

Long-Term Trend in Total Nitrogen 
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Data Sources: The nontidal water quality monitoring network which is a co- 
ordinated water quality monitoring program for the nontidal streams and 
rivers in the Chesapeake Bay Watershed. Monitoring is coordinated by the 
following partners: USGS, VA DEQ, MD DNR, WV DEP, PA DEP, S RBC, 
NYSDEC, and DN REC. 

Trends in the Chesapeake Bay may differ from measured values due to 
downstream ecological processes. For more information on nitrogen trends 

in the Bay see http:! / www.chesapeakebay.net I status pollutants.aspx. 

For more information, visit www.chesapeakebay.net. 

Disclaimer: www. chesapeakebay. net! termsofuse. htm. 

Factors Impacting Bay and Watershed Health 
River Flow and Pollutant Loads to the Bay 

• The amount of nutrients delivered to the Bay changes dramatically from 
year-to-year, depending on annual hydrological conditions. 

o 2009 river flow levels were less than previous years, resulting in less ni- 
trogen and phosphorus reaching the Bay. 

° The annual variations complicate efforts to determine trends through 
time. 

• It is important to calculate the amount of river flow and pollution loads to 
the Bay in any particular year in order to understand and explain changes 
in Bay water quality conditions. 

• To calculate loads of nitrogen and phosphorus reaching the Bay, scientists 
use: 

° water samples collected at river input monitoring (RIM) sites to estimate 
loads from the majority of the watershed. 

° water samples collected at wastewater treatment facilities downstream 
of the RIM sites. 

° computer modeling to estimate loads from nonpoint sources downstream 
of the RIM sites. 


Nitrogen Loads and Annual Average River Flow 
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Bay Health 

Underwater Bay Grass Abundance and Chlorophyll a Concentrations 

• Underwater bay grasses serve many essential ecological functions and are among the 
most closely monitored habitats in the Bay. Their abundance is an excellent barometer 
of the health of the Bay because they depend on good local water quality and provide 
significant benefits to aquatic life. 

° Bay grass abundance increased from 38,228 acres in 1984 to 85,899 acres in 2009 
(46% of the 185,000 acre goal). 

• Scientists study chlorophyll a to determine the amount of algae present in the Bay. 
Algae are the foundation of the food web and are a necessary part of a balanced eco- 
system. However, too much algae can block sunlight from reaching underwater grasses, 
reducing the habitat and oxygen that underwater life need to survive. 

° The goal is for concentrations of chlorophyll a to be below certain thresholds accept- 
able to underwater bay grasses. In 2009, 29 percent of tidal waters achieved the goal. 
° Annual variations complicate efforts to determine trends, however, there has been a 
generally decreasing (degrading) trend between 1985 and 2009. 
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Bay Grass Abundance 
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Bay Health 
Blue Crab 

• Perhaps no species is more closely associated with the Chesapeake Bay 
than the blue crab. It is estimated that Vs of the nation’s blue crab catch 
comes from the Bay. Because they reproduce by the millions and eat vir- 
tually an 3 dhing, crabs are one of the Bay’s most hardy species. Good water 
quality and adequate habitat are important for the crab’s continued health. 

• The interim target is to have 200 million adult (one year and older) blue 
crabs in the Bay. 

o In 2009, the population of adult blue crabs in the Bay rose to 223 mil- 
lion, exceeding the interim target level for the first time since 1993. 

■ Note, abundance continued to climb in 2010 to 315 million, exceeding 
the interim target for two years in a row. 

° Regulatory actions beginning in 2008 are thought to be the primary fac- 
tor in the crab’s recent recovery. 

o A new benchmark assessment will be completed and reviewed in 2011 
and results may lead to establishing a new target level for the future. 


Blue Crab Abundance (Adults) 



Insert 2 

Mr. Stutzman. ... I would like to start off first of all with the — last week 
the EPA Administrator, Ms. Jackson, testified before this Committee. In her 
testimony the Administrator said that the Bay plan was developed in consulta- 
tion with the agricultural community. What role has the ag community played 
in developing the process? 

Mr. Perciasepe. Well, there have been numerous — over 20 years of inter- 
action with the agricultural community. There is significant input to the Bay 
program from all the agricultural colleges in the region and that has expanded 
recently. There are members of the agricultural community on a number of the 
advisory committees that go to the Bay program, so there has been significant 
involvement back and forth on — with the agricultural community over the 
years. And I can provide for the record a much more detailed accounting of that 
if you would like. 
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EPA Engagement with the Agrieulture Community 

EPA, USDA, the state agricultural agencies and the agricultural community have 
a long history of collaborating on Chesapeake Bay restoration to ensure a healthy 
Bay and viable agriculture in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. USDA, the state agri- 
cultural agencies, and agricultural industry groups have been active participants in 
the Chesapeake Bay Program: from helping to inform modeling efforts to working 
together to identify and credit agricultural practices, to working with the states on 
their agricultural commitments in the Watershed Implementation Plans and Bay 
TMDL. 

Continued collaboration with the agriculture community will be critical in the 
coming years to refine modeling tools, improve agricultural conservation tracking 
and verification, and accelerate agricultural nutrient and sediment reductions nec- 
essary to restore the Bay and local waters. This document summarizes EPA’s col- 
laboration with USDA and the agriculture community on Chesapeake Bay water- 
shed restoration efforts. 

EPA Outreach During TMDL and WIP Development 

EPA conducted an extensive, two year outreach program to exchange information 
with key stakeholders and the broader public during the development of the Chesa- 
peake Bay TMDL. Outreach to the agriculture community was particularly focused 
and occurred throughout the region. EPA consulted with the agricultural community 
through three primary forums: stakeholder meetings, meetings with jurisdictions on 
Watershed Implementation Plan development, and meetings with agricultural com- 
munity on Chesapeake Bay Program Watershed Model. 

Stakeholder meetings: The outreach program in 2009 and 2010 featured hundreds 
of meetings with interested groups; two extensive rounds of public meetings, stake- 
holder sessions; a series of monthly interactive webinars accessed online by more 
than 2,500 people; three notices published in the Federal Register; and a close work- 
ing relationship with Chesapeake Bay Program committees. Many agricultural 
groups and stakeholders participated in these meetings including the Farm Bureau, 
agribusiness organizations, individual farmers, as well as state agricultural agencies 
and conservation districts. In addition, to the general TMDL outreach meetings, 
EPA worked with the states to host sector-specific meetings with key stakeholders 
from the agricultural community, the homebuilder community, and conservation 
groups. EPA reached out to key agricultural leaders within each state to co-host 
these meetings in order to give the farming community a chance to ask questions, 
voice concerns, and discuss what the TMDL means for agriculture. (See Attachment 
A for the complete list of public meetings and stakeholder meetings held as part of 
the TMDL outreach effort. Actual sign-in sheets from these public meetings and 
from the separate stakeholder meetings are available upon request.) 

In addition to the public outreach and sector-specific meetings, many farming 
groups and regional and national agriculture associations invited EPA to brief them 
on the Bay TMDL. An example of one of the earliest outreach efforts is an August 
2009 informal “coffee conversation” with EPA officials, organized by NRCS and the 
American Farmland Trust (see Attachment B for a participants list, a copy of the 
invitation, and prep questions). Other agricultural organizations that EPA met with 
over the past two years to discuss the Bay TMDL include: 

• National Pork Producers. 

• National Turkey Federation. 

• U.S. Poultry & Egg Association representatives. 

• American Farmland Trust and NRCS organized a meeting between Bay water- 
shed farmers and EPA senior leaders to discuss TMDL and how it relates to 
farmers. Virginia’s Waste Solution Forum in the Shenandoah Valley. 

• Conservation Technology Innovation Center annual tour 2010 — audience: over 
100 VA farmers, conservation district, university and NRCS representatives. 

• Pennsylvania All Bay Day — audience: PA conservation districts and agency rep- 
resentatives. 

• Mid-Atlantic Certified Crop Advisors Board — crop advisors in VA, MD, DE, and 
WV. 

• Governor Harry Hughes Agro-Ecology Center Board. 

• Maryland Association of Conservation Districts Board. 

• National Webcast on “Changing Management of Nutrients in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed” hosted by the Extension Livestock and Poultry Environmental 
Learning Center with over 150 representatives from agricultural organizations, 
agencies, and land-grant universities. 
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• WIP development discussions with jurisdictions — In 2010, EPA had extensive 
formal and informal discussions with the state Watershed Implementation Plan 
stakeholder teams as the TMDL and Watershed Implementation Plans were 
being drafted and finalized. Many agricultural groups and stakeholders partici- 
pated in these teams and were present at these meetings including the Farm 
Bureau, agribusiness organizations, as well as state agricultural agencies and 
conservation districts (See Attachment C for lists of WIP teams). 

EPA senior leadership also held frequent diseussions with state agrieultural sec- 
retaries on topics such as Ag Certainty and WIP development and participated 
in key policy discussions with the Chesapeake Bay Program’s Principal Staff 
Committee to the Chesapeake Bay Executive Council throughout the develop- 
ment of the Bay TMDL. 

Looking back over the past decades, the agriculture community has been en- 
gaged since the development of the Chesapeake Bay Tributary Strategy (started 
in 1995) that served as a starting point for most WIPs. 

Agriculture Participation in CBP Watershed Model 

The suite of models used for the TMDL have been developed and utilized over 20 
years through extensive collaboration with federal, state, academic and private part- 
ners. This includes extensive input from USDA, state agricultural agencies, and ag- 
ricultural organizations on the CBP Agriculture Workgroup. Use and development 
of the models is fully transparent and open with all decisions and refinements to 
the model made at public meetings of the Chesapeake Bay Program. The Agri- 
culture Workgroup holds regular public meetings to provide extensive input into all 
decisions regarding conservation practice effectiveness, tracking and verification, 
and model refinements. The Agriculture Workgroup is co-chaired by USDA NRCS 
and the University of Maryland and is comprised of the following organizations: 
Leadership: 

—Chair, UMD and Vice Chair, USDA NRCS 
Agricultural Organizations: 

— Delaware Maryland Agribusiness Association 
— Virginia Poultry Association 
— Mid-Atlantic Farm Credit 
— U.S. Poultry & Egg Association 
— MD Farm Bureau 
— Virginia Agribusiness Council 
— VA Grain Producers Association 
— West Virginia Department of Agriculture 
— Delmarva Poultry Industry, Inc. 

— VA Farm Bureau 

— Delaware Pork Producers Association 

— American Farmland Trust 

Federal and State Agricultural Agencies: 

— USDA Natural Resources Conservation Service 
— Maryland Department of Agriculture 

— West Virginia Department of Agriculture — Regulatory and Environmental Af- 
fairs Division 

— Delaware Department of Agriculture 
— Pennsylvania State Conservation Commission 
— Maryland Department of Agriculture 
Land-Grant Universities and Extension: 

— West Virginia University 
— Pennsylvania State University 
— University of Maryland — College Park 
— University of Delaware 
— Cornell University 

— University of Maryland Cooperative Extension 

Conservation Districts and Commissions/Coalitions: 
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— Lancaster County Conservation District 
— Cortland County Soil and Water Conservation District 
—Madison Co. SWCD 
— Chesapeake Bay Commission 
— Upper Susquehanna Coalition 
— PA No-Till Alliance 

— Center for Conservation Incentives at Environmental Defense 
EPA and State Environmental Agencies: 

— U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
— Virginia Department of Environmental Quality 
— Maryland Department of Natural Resources 
— New York State Department of Environmental Conservation 
— Virginia Department of Conservation and Recreation 
— Pennsylvania Department of Environmental Protection 
— West Virginia Department of Environmental Protection 

In addition to extensive agriculture stakeholder involvement in the Agriculture 
Workgroup, EPA has also responded to requests from the agricultural community 
for more comprehensive briefings on the Bay TMDL and the CBP Watershed Model. 
On March 22, 2010, EPA worked with USDA to host a webinar on March 22, 2010 
to answer the agricultural community’s questions about the model and to identify 
opportunities for model refinements in the future. Following the webinar, EPA held 
a session with the poultry industry to provide a forum for the poultry industry to 
discuss specific poultry modeling and data issues. 

USDA’s Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) has played a critical role 
in reviewing and providing data to the CBP Watershed Model, including coordi- 
nating the CBP’s Nutrient Subcommittee over almost a decade, serving on the Agri- 
culture Workgroup (currently vice chair) which makes all decisions related to agri- 
cultural modeling, participating on technical panels to develop conservation effec- 
tiveness estimates, and collaborating with EPA on USDA Conservation Effects As- 
sessment Project and CBP Watershed Model efforts. 

EPA-USDA Coordination 

EPA and USDA play an active role in the Chesapeake Bay Program to work to- 
wards maintaining well-managed farms and restoring the Bay. Both agencies agree 
that maintaining the viability of agriculture is an essential component to sustaining 
ecosystems in the Bay. Both acknowledge the enormous contribution that farmers 
are making to improve Bay water quality. And, both are committed to strong part- 
nerships and collaboration with states and local governments, urban, suburban and 
rural communities, and the private sector to achieve environmental objectives for 
the Bay. Throughout the TMDL process, EPA and USDA had on-going discussions 
and extensive briefings on the TMDL, models, state Watershed Implementation 
Plans, etc. Recent examples of that collaboration include: 

• Developing and implementing the Strategy for Protecting and Restoring the 
Chesapeake Bay Watershed pursuant to Executive Order 13508. 

• Developing a framework to provide certainty to farmers who implement prac- 
tices that protect water quality in the Chesapeake Bay. 

• Working with the National Association of Conservation Districts, state agricul- 
tural agencies, and agricultural community to ensure that non-cost shared data 
can be tracked, verified, and credited in the CBP Watershed Model as com- 
mitted to in the E.O. Strategy. 

• Supporting the states in implementing the commitments outlined in their 
TMDL Watershed Implementation Plans. 

• Aligning innovation grants programs to support key priorities for addressing 
water quality challenges facing agriculture (EPA’s Innovative Nutrient and 
Sediment Reduction program and NRCS’s Conservation Innovation Grants pro- 
gram). 

• Working together to coordinate respective modeling efforts. 

ATTACHMENT A 


Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 29 
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1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting and Webinar 

Washington National Zoo Visitor Center Auditorium, 3001 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW, 

Washington, D.C. 

4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments, 777 North Capitol 
Street, NE; Suite 300, Washington, DC 20002, 3rd Floor Board Room 

Contact: Ted Graham, Water Resources Program Director, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

Virginia 

Monday, October 4 — Harrisonburg 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Agriculture 

Location: Virginia Cooperative Extension Northwest District Office, 2322 Blue Stone 
Hills Drive, Suite 140, Harrisonburg, VA 

Contact: Hobey Bauhan, Virginia Poultry Federation and co-chair of the Waste Solu- 
tions Forum, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Environmental groups 

Location: DEQ Valley Regional Office, 4411 Early Road, Harrisonburg, VA 22801 

[Redacted] 

Contact: Patrick Felling, Policy Director for Virginia & West Virginia, [Redacted], 
[Redacted]; Leslie D. Mitchell-Watson, Executive Director, Friends of the North 
Fork of the Shenandoah River, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: Grafton Theatre, James Madison University, 281 Warren Service Drive, 
Harrisonburg, VA 

Tuesday, October 5 — Northern Virginia 

10:00 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Environmental Groups 

Location: Northern Virginia Regional Commission, 3060 Williams Drive, Suite 510, 
Fairfax, VA 22031 

Contact: Stella Koch, Audubon Naturalist Society, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Northern Virginia Regional Commission, 3060 Williams Drive, Suite 510, 
Fairfax, VA 22031 

Contact: Norm Goulet, [Redacted], Sr Environmental Planner & Occoquan Pro- 
gram Mgr. Phone: [Redacted]. 

2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 

Location: Dewberry, 8403 Arlington Boulevard, Fairfax, VA (ESI Conference Room) 

Contact: Phil Abraham, Director and General Counsel, The Vectre Corporation and 
Homebuilders Association of Virginia, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale Campus, Ernst Com- 
munity Cultural Center, 8333 Little River Tpke, Annandale, VA 

Wednesday, October 6 — Richmond 

8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Wastewater 

Location: Hunton & Williams, Riverfront Plaza, East Tower, 951 East Byrd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 23219-4074 — 20th floor 

Contact: Bobbie Suggs, AquaLaw, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

10:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 

Location: Homebuilders Association of Virginia, 707 East Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond, VA 23219 

Contact: Mike Toalson, Homebuilders Association of Virginia executive vice presi- 
dent, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — state legislators 
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Location: Room 4 West in the General Assembly Building 

Contact: Ann Swanson, Chesapeake Bay Commission executive director, [Re- 
dacted], [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: Robins Pavilion Jepson Alumni Center, University of Richmond, 28 
Westhampton Way, Richmond, VA 

Thursday, October 7 — Richmond and Hampton 

9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Environmental Groups 

Location: Chesapeake Bay Foundation, 1108 East Main Street, Richmond 23219, 
2nd floor conference room 

Contact: Ann Jennings, Virginia director of CBF, [Redacted], [Redacted], 

1:00 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 

Meeting and Webinar — Hampton Roads Planning District 
Location: 723 Woodlake Drive, Chesapeake, Virginia 23320 
Contact: John Carlock, [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: Crowne Plaza Hampton Marina Hotel, 700 Settlers Landing Road, Hamp- 
ton, VA 

Delaware-Maryland 

Monday, October 11 — Georgetown, DE 

9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Agriculture 

Location: 16686 County Seat Hwy. Georgetown, DE 19947 

Contact: Jennifer Volk, Delaware Department of Natural Resources and Environ- 
mental Control, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Seaford City Council Chambers, 414 High Street, Seaford DE 
Contact: Jennifer Volk, Delaware Department of Natural Resources and Environ- 
mental Control, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 
Location: TBD 

Contact: Jennifer Volk, Delaware Department of Natural Resources and Environ- 
mental Control, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

5:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Delaware Tech, Owens Campus, Arts and Science Center, Theatre, Route 18, 
Georgetown, DE 

Tuesday, October 12 — Easton 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Environmental Groups 

Location: General Tanuki’s restaurant, 26 Goldsborough St. Easton, MD 21601 
Contact: Ryan Ewing, Choose Clean Water Coalition, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: The Easton Club, 28449 Clubhouse Drive, Easton, MD 

Wednesday, October 13 — ^Annapolis 

8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 

Location: Fish Shack, Chesapeake Bay Program Office, 410 Severn Avenue, Annap- 
olis, MD 21403 

Contact: Katie Maloney, Maryland Homebuilders Association, [Redacted], [Re- 
dacted]. 

10:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — state legislators 

Location: House Office Building, room 250, Annapolis, MD 

Contact: Ann Swanson, Chesapeake Bay Commission executive director, [Re- 
dacted], [Redacted]. 

2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
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Public Meeting 

2010, Sheraton Annapolis, 173 Jennifer Road, Annapolis, MD 21403 

Thursday, October 14 — Frederick and Hagerstown 

8:00 p.m.-9:30 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Maryland Municipal League, 1212 West Street, Annapolis, MD 21401 
Contact: Leslie Knapp, Jr., Maryland Association of Counties, [Redacted], [Re- 
dacted]; Candace L. Donoho, Maryland MunicipalLeague, [Redacted], or [Re- 
dacted], [Redaeted]. 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Agriculture 

Location: University of Maryland Cooperative Extension — Frederick County Office, 
330 Montevue Lane, Frederick, MD 21702 
Contact: Mark Dubin, [Redaeted], [Redacted]. 

2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: Hagerstown Hotel and Convention Center, 1901 Dual Hwy, Hagerstown, 
MD 

Pennsylvania 
Friday, October 15 

10:30 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 

Media conference call with Pennsylvania press 

Radio Talk Show — Guest on live public affairs talk/call-in program heard on two 
NPR stations covering nearly the entire Pennsylvania portion of the Bay water- 
shed. Radio Smart Talk on WITF, 9 a.m.-lO a.m. 

Contact: Scott LaMar, director. Radio Smart Talk, [Redacted], [Redaeted]. 
Monday, October 18 
8:30 a.m.-lO a.m. 

Meet with local government officials in Lancaster, Location: Southern Market Cen- 
ter, 100 South Queen Street, Lancaster. 

Contact: Mary Gattis, senior environmental planner, Lancaster County Planning 
Commission, [Redaeted], [Redacted]. 

11 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Meet with key agriculture representatives and area farmers, Location: Farm and 
Home Center, 1383 Arcadia Road, Lancaster. 

Contact: Don McNutt, district administrator, Lancaster County Conservation Dis- 
trict, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

Notes: Attendees will include mix of area farmers and representative of groups and 
agencies such as the PA Farm Bureau, PennAg Industries, Wenger Feeds, PA As- 
sociation of Conservation Districts, PA State Conservation Commission and oth- 
ers. Secretary Redding will attend and give remarks. Kelly and Hank will be 
there to assist. 

2 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Public Meeting, Lancaster 

Location: Best Western Eden Resort, 222 Eden Road, Lancaster. 

Media availability — 1:30 p.m.-l:50 p.m. 

6 p.m.-8 p.m. 

Meet over dinner with Pennsylvania legislative delegation and staff 

Location: Harrisburg Hilton, Bridgeport Room, 1 North Second Street, Harrisburg. 

Contact: Marel Raub, Pennsylvania Director, Chesapeake Bay Commission (CBC), 

[Redacted], [Redacted]. 

Notes: Attendees will include the CBC state legislative delegation, area state legis- 
lators, majority staff from the House Environment and Energy Committee, and 
majority and minority staff from the House Agriculture Committee. 

Tuesday, October 19 

Meet with Pennsylvania Municipal Authorities Association members 
Location: PMAA office, 1000 North Front St., Suite 401, Wormleysburg, PA 
Contact: John Brosious, deputy director, PMAA, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

Notes: More than a dozen attendees confirmed. 

9:30 a.m.-ll a.m. 

Meet with environment/watershed groups in person and via conference line 
Location: PennFuture, 610 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 

Contact: Tanya Dierolf, Central Pennsylvania Outreach Coordinator, Citizens for 
Pennsylvania’s Future (PennFuture), [Redacted], [Redacted]. 
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Notes: More than a dozen representatives of environmental groups are expected, in- 
cluding PennFuture, CBF, Clean Water Action, American Rivers, PA Council of 
Churches, Pennsylvania Environmental Council, Alliance for the Chesapeake Bay, 
Nature Abounds and Senior Environmental Corps, among others. 

2 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Public Meeting, State College, 

Location: Knights of Columbus, 860 Stratford Drive, State College. 

Media availability — 1:30 p.m.-l:50 p.m. 

5 p.m.-7 p.m. 

Meet with Penn State agriculture representatives over dinner. 

Location: TBD. 

Contact: Kristen Saacke Blunk, senior extension associate and director, Penn State 
Agriculture & Environment Center, [Redacted], cell: [Redacted], [Redacted]. 
Wednesday, October 20 
8:30 a.m.-lO a.m. 

Meet with Pennsylvania Builders Association members. 

Location: Lycoming County Executive Plaza Building, 330 Pine St., First Floor Com- 
missioner’s Board Room, Williamsport. 

Contact: Grant Gulibon, regulatory specialist, PBA, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

10:30 a.m.-12 p.m. 

Meet with Lycoming County area officials 

Location: Lycoming County Executive Plaza Building, 330 Pine St., First Floor Com- 
missioner’s Board Room, Williamsport. 

Contact: Megan Lehman, environmental planner, Lycoming County, [Redacted], 
[Redacted]. 

Notes: Attendees will include members of the Lycoming County Chesapeake Bay 
Tributary Strategy Advisory Committee: state, county and local officials; and busi- 
ness, environmental, point- and nonpoint source representatives. 

12:00 p.m.-l p.m. 

Meet with Commissioner Wheeland and small group 
Location: Ross Club, 201 W. 4th Street, Williamsport. 

2 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Public MeetingAVebinar, Williamsport, 

Location: Lycoming College, Wendle Hall, 700 College Place, Williamsport. 

Media availability — 1:30 p.m.-l:50 p.m. 

Thursday, October 21 

9:30 a.m.-10:30 a.m. 

Meet with Scranton Times Tribune editorial board and reporter Laura Legere. 
Location: Scranton Times Tribune office, 149 Penn Ave., Scranton. 

Contact: Laura Legere, [Redacted], [Redacted] or Patrick McKenna, [Redacted], 
[Redacted]. 

11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Meet with Wilkes-Barre Times Leader editorial board. 

Location: Times Leader office, 15 N. Main Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

Contact: Mark Jones, editorial page editor, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

2 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Public Meeting, Wilkes-Barre 

Location: Bentley’s, 2300 Route 309, Ashley. 

Media availability — 1:30 p.m.-l:50 p.m. 

New York 

Tuesday, October 26 

1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 

Binghamton Press and Star Editorial Board 
33 Lewis Rd., Binghamton, NY 13905-1044 
3:15 p.m.-4:15 p.m. 

Steel Memorial Library, 101 East Church Street, Elmira, NY 14091 
Notes: NY WWTP Operator’s Scheduled by DEC, for 27 WWTP in the Upper Sus- 
quehanna River Watershed. Congressional Offices (Acuri and Hinchey) maybe in 
attendance. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting Riverview Holiday Inn Elmira 
760 East Water Street, Elmira, NY 

Wednesday October 27 
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8:00 a.m.-9:00 a.m. 

Chemung County Storm Water Coalition 
861 Chemung Street, Horseheads, NY 14845 
10:00 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 

Upper Susquehanna Coalition 

Owego Town Hall, 2354 State Route 434, Apalachin, NY, 13732 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Farm Bureau 

Owego Town Hall, 2354 State Route 434, Apalachin, NY, 13732 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting Binghamton Regency Hotel 
225 Water Street, Binghamton, NY 

West Virginia 

Wednesday, November 3 — Martinsburg, WV 

10:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Environmental Groups 

Location: Freshwater Institute, 1098 Turner Road, Shepherdstown, WV 25443 
Contact: Michael Schwartz, senior environmental associate. Freshwater Institute, 

[Redacted], [Redacted]. 

1:00 p.m.-2:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 

Location: Eastern Panhandle Home Builders Association Inc., 430 Randolph Street 
Suite C, Martinsburg, WV 25401 

Contact: David Hartley, Eastern Pandhandle Home Builders Association, [Re- 
dacted], [Redacted]. 

3:00 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Berkeley County Public Sewer Service District, 65 District Way, Martins- 
burg, WV 25402 

Contact: Carol Crabtree, executive director. Region 9 Eastern Panhandle Regional 
Planning and Development Council, [Redacted], [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 
Public Meeting 

Location: Comfort Inn, 1872 Edwin Miller Blvd., Martinsburg, WV 
Thursday, November 4 — Romney, WV 
10:00 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Agriculture 

Location: NRCS Building, Heritage Hill Complex, 500 East Main Street, Romney, 
WV 26757. (2nd floor ) 

Contact: Matt Monroe, environmental programs supervisor, WV Dept, of Ag., [Re- 
dacted], [Redacted]. 

12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Local Government 

Location: Old Courthouse, junction of Route 50 or Main Street, with Route 28 or 
High Street, Romney, WV 

Contact: Alana Hartman, West Virginia Department of Environmental Quality, [Re- 
dacted] office, [Redacted] cell, [Redacted]. 

2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

Stakeholder Outreach — Developers and Homebuilders 

Location: Old Courthouse, junction of Route 50 or Main Street, with Route 28 or 
High Street, Romney, WV 

Contact: Alana Hartman, West Virginia Department of Environmental Quality, [Re- 
dacted] office, [Redacted] cell, [Redacted]. 

6:00 p.m.-8:00 p.m. 

Public Meeting 

Location: South Branch Inn, Route 50 East, Romney, WV 
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ATTACHMENT B 

Our Collective Challenge: Viable Ag and Clean Water in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed 

Date: August 7 Gather at 9 for coffee. 

Meeting will go to 12:30. Those who can to stay for lunch, we will 
go to a near by restaurant. 

Where: Maryland State Highway Administration, 

Training Room # 1, 

5111 Buckeystown Pike, 

Frederick, Maryland 21704 (Directions below) 

Objectives: 

1. Build a relationship and conversation between EPA participants and Ag 
leaders; 

2. Understand the real world challenges and concerns in achieving viable Ag 
and clean water; 

3. Identify some approaches to moving forward; and 

4. Some possible next steps. 

Facilitators: Jim Baird Mid-Atlantic States Director, American Farmland Trust 
and Dana York Senior Advisor to the Bay Program from NRCS. 


Invitation List 


State 

County 

Name 

Work and Volunteer Positions 

MD 

St. Marys 

Buddy Hance 

Secretary, MDA; grain farmer; Past President MDFB Grain 

MD 

Q. Anne’s 

Luke Howard 

Organic & specialty crop producer. Former Ag Commission 
Chair, County Farm Bureau Director, County Planning 
Commission 

MD 

Q. Anne’s 

Jenny Rhodes 

Poultry, grain, Extension Agent 

MD 

Dorchester 

Terry Wolf-King 

Poultry, Young farmers Commission 

MD 

Montgomery 

Robert N. Stabler 

Grain and beef farmer. Mid Atlantic Farm Credit Maryland 
Ag Commission Montgomery County Soil Conservation (su- 
pervisor). Montgomery County Ag, MD Cattlemen’s Assn, 
NCBA, MDGPA, NCGA, MD & County Farm Bureau Farm 
Bureau. 

MD 

Washington 

Don Spickler 

Former dairy farmer. Independent Crop Insurance busi- 
ness.Active in MACD & NACD. 

MD 

Howard 

Bob Ensor 

County Conservation District Manager, retired NRCS, former 
head of MD Water Quality Cost Share Program 

MD 

Frederick 

James Stup 

Dairy 

PA 

State-wide 

Russell Reading 

PDA Asst. Secretary 

PA 

Lancaster 

Don McNutt 

District Administrator 25 yr career teaching and advisingHigh 
School, college and farmers, 10 years with Lane Distr 6 as 
Administrator. Born and raised on a dairy farm in W. 

PA . . . Still involved in the 250 cow operation remotely. 

PA 

State-wide 

George Hazard 

PAFB Environmental Coordinator. Former Crop Consultant 

PA 

Lancaster 

Ron Kreider 

Dairy, private label mink products and produce. 

PA 

York 

Jack Dehoff 

Dairy farmer. State Conservation Commission Member 

PA 

Snyder 

Jim Brubaker 

Swine, Nutrient Mgt Advisory Board 

PA 

Lancaster 

Christ Plank 

Old Order Amish Steering Committee Represents, retired 
dairy farmer 

PA 

Lancaster 

J.B. Byler 

Retired dairy farmer. Old Order Amish Steering Committee 

PA 

Dauphin 

Keith Oellig 

Grain Farmer and PFB member 

VA 

Orange 

Monk Sanford 

Dairy farmer; VA Dairymen’s Association representative 

VA 

Montgomery 

Bill McKinnon 

Cattle farmer; Executive Director VA Cattlemen’s Association 

VA 

? 

Steve Sturgis 

Vegetable and grain farmer; VA Potato and Vegetable Grower 
Association President 

VA 

Cumberland 

Will Sanderson 

Poultry Farmer; VA Poultry Federation representative; Young 
Farmer 

VA 


Katie Frazier 

VA Agribusiness Council 

VA 


Wilmer Stoneman 

VA Farm Bureau Federation 

VA 


Christina Hyre 

VA Grain Producers Association, Communications Director 

VA 

Rockingham 

Buff Showalter 

Beef, poultry, partner in Poultry Specialties, Valley Conserva- 
tion Council 

VA 

Rockingham 

Anthony Beery 

Chuck Fox 

Dairy and Poultry 

Special Assistant to the Administrator for Chesapeake Bay 
and Anacostia River 
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Invitation List — Continued 


State 

County 

Name 

Work and Volunteer Positions 



Larry Elworth 

Kelly Shenk 

Dana York 

Jim Baird 

Agricultural Counselor to the Administrator; former Exec. Di- 
rector of Center for Agricultural Partnerships, USDA and 
the Domestic Policy Council. 

EPA Agricultural Policy Coordinator, EPA Chesapeake 
BayProgram Office 

Special Advisor to the Chesapeake Bay Program, NRCS 
MidAtlantic States Director, American Farmland Trust 


American Farmland Trust and the National Conservation Resource Service are 
pleased to invite you to a conversation with representatives from the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Our Collective Challenge: Viable Ag and Clean Water in the Chesapeake 
Bay Watershed 

Date: August 7 Gather at 9 for coffee. 

Meeting will go to 12:30. Those who can to stay for lunch, we will 
go to a near by restaurant. 

Where: Maryland State Highway Administration, 

Training Room # 1, 

5111 Buckeystown Pike, 

Frederick, Maryland 21704 (Directions below) 

Objectives: 

1. Build a relationship and conversation between EPA participants and Ag 
leaders; 

2. Understand the real world challenges and concerns in achieving viable Ag 
and clean water; 

3. Identify some approaches to moving forward; and 

4. Some possible next steps. 

Facilitators: Jim Baird MidAtlantic States Director, American Farmland Trust 
and Dana York Senior Advisor to the Bay Program from NRCS. 

Agenda 

Viable Farms and Clean Water in the Chesapeake Bay Watershed Producer 
and Ag Industry Conversation with EPA 

Time Activity 

9:30 (1) Welcome, Overview & Participant Introductions 

(2) Welcome to My World — Describing the current situation from sector perspec- 
tives 

(a) Chuck Fox, Senior EPA Advisor to the Chesapeake Bay Program 

(3) Break 

(a) Bay Farmers from Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 

(4) Moving to Solutions: Identify potential steps to achieve clean water and via- 
ble farms. 

(5) Next steps — Where/how can this conversation be carried on? 

(6) Comments and Feedback on the meeting 

12:30 Close 

Jim Baird* Dana York* 


* Editor’s note: the phone numbers and e-mail addresses have been redacted. 
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Directions to District 7, State Highway Administration, 5111 Buckeystown 
Pike, Frederick, MD 21 704 

From Western Maryland: (Cumberland/Hagerstown) 

1. Follow 1-68 East to 1-70 East at Hancock, Maryland. 

2. Continue on 1-70 to 1-270 South (Washington) at Frederick, Maryland. 

3. Follow 1-270 South to Exit 31B (Buckeystown) Route 85 South. 

4. Immediately descending the exit ramp will be a Hampton Inn on the left. 

6. Continue on through the light at the intersection of Crestwood Blvd. 

6. At the next light turn left to the District 7 Office and Frederick Maintenance 
Facility. 

Go straight — training rooms are on the right. 

From East of Frederick: (Mount Airy/Columbia) (Baltimore) 

1. Take 1-70 West to Exit 53 A, this is 1-270 South (Washington) 

2. Follow 1-270 South to Exit 31 B (Buckeystown) Route 85 South 

3. Immediately descending the exit ramp will be a Hampton Inn on the left. 

4. Continue on through the light at the intersection of Crestwood Blvd. 

5. At the next light turn left to the SHA District Office and Frederick Shop 
Maintenance Facility. 

Go straight — training rooms are on the right. 

From Washington/Rockville Via 1-270: (Gaithersburg/Rockville) 

1. Follow 1-270 North to Frederick, Maryland. Continue on 1-270 to Exit 31 
(Buckeystown) Route 85 South. 

2. Immediately descending the exit ramp will be a Hampton Inn on the left. 

3. Continue on through the light at the intersection of Crestwood Blvd 

4. At the next light turn left to the District 7 Office and Frederick Maintenance 
Facility 

Go straight — training rooms are on the right. 

From Virginia Line: 

1. Follow Route 340 to the I-70/I-270 split and take 1-270 South (Washington). 

2. Proceed on 1-270 for approximately 1 mile to Exit 31B (Buckeystown), which 
is Route 85. 

3. Follow Route 85 past the Hampton Inn and Shockley Honda. 

4. At the next light turn left to the District 7 Office and Frederick Maintenance 
Facility. 

Go straight — training rooms are on the right. 


American Farmland Trust 

Dear Participant: 

We are asking all participants to think about and respond to 3 questions to pre- 
pare for the meeting: 

1. What do you hope to learn at this meeting? 

a. from EPA? 

b. from producers? 

2. What are the main challenges that you face in trying to achieve both clean 

water and viable farms? 

3. What the main opportunities that you see to help achieve clean water and 

viable farms? 

If you send us your responses (soon!) we will compile them and pick out the major 
themes, concerns and ideas prior to the meeting. This is voluntary and no names 
will be used. The point is to get a feeling of what the group sees as the priority 
issues and ensure they get talked about. You can send your responses as follows: 

1. Send the attached document to [Redacted] or feix to [Redacted] or by letter 

to the address below. 

2. Visit this website and respond electronically. 

3. Call Jim Baird at [Redacted] and tell him over the phone. 
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ATTACHMENT C 

State Watershed Implementation Plan (WIP) Teams 
Pennsylvania 

Chesapeake Bay Watershed Implementation Plan (WIP) Agricultural 
Workgroup Chair/ Co-Chair: Karl Brown and Mike Pechart, Co-Chair: 
Frank Schneider 

EPA met frequently with the PA WIP Agricultural Workgroup which had a num- 
ber of key agricultural stakeholders represented such as the PA Farm Bureau, 
PennAg Industries, PA Conservation Commission, PA Department of Agriculture, 
PA conservation districts, Pennsylvania State University, and individual farmers. 


Name 

Organization 

1. Don McNutt 

Lancaster Co. Con. Dist. 

2. Mark Richards 

Ag Coalition 

3. John Shuman 

LandStudies — Lycoming County 

4. David Brown (Susan Burky to 

USDA-NRCS 

coordinate) 


5. Jennifer Reed-Harry 

PennAg Industries 

6. Eric Hershey 

HRG 

7. Paul Lyskava 

PA Forest Products Assn. 

8. Tracey Coulter (alternate) 

DCNR BOF 

9. Tanya Dierolf 

PennFuture 

10. Susan Marquart 

PACD 

11. Brenda Shambaugh 

PACD 

12. Kristen Saacke Blunk 

PSU 

13. Larry Martick Adams 

CCD 

14. Marel Raub 

Chesapeake Bay Commission 

15. Suzanne Hall 

EPA 

16. John Dawes 

Foundation for Pennsylvania Watersheds 

17. Karl Brown 

see 

18. Mary Bender 

see 

19. John Bell (when position is 

PA Farm Bureau 

field it will be the Natural Re- 
sources Director) 


20. Sara Nicholas 

DCNR 

21. Grant Guilbon 

Pa Builders Association 

22. Kim Snell-Zarcone 

PennFuture 

23. John Seitz 

York County Planning Commission 

24. Grant Guilbon 

Pa Builders Association 

26. Jeff Wendle 

CET 

26. Scott Wyland 

Hawke McKeon & Sniscak 

27. Lamonte Garber 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation 

28. Rebecca Wiser 

Cumberland County Planning Dept. 

29. Mike Brubaker 

Brubaker Farms 

30. Matt Ehrhart 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation 

31. Pam Eyer 

Cumberland County Conservation Dist 

32. Dr. Beegle 

PSU 

33. Andy Zemba 

DEP 

34. Steve Taglang 

DEP 

35. Ann Smith Road 

DEP 

36. Pat Buckley 

DEP 

37. Kenn Pattison 

DEP 

38. Michael Pechart 

PDA 

39. Frank Schneider 

DEP 


Editor’s note: the e-mail address column for this table have been re- 
dacted. 

Staff: Andy Zemba, Pat Buckley, Steve Taglang, Kenn Pattison, and Ann Roda 
(please copy on all e-mails sent regarding this workgroup). 
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Virginia TMDL Stakeholder Group Membership 

The Commonwealth established and engaged this stakeholder group to help de- 
velop the Watershed Implementation Plan. EPA attended many of the meetings to 
be available to answer questions. EPA also met with a subset of this group to dis- 
cuss the agricultural portion of the plan with the Assistant Agriculture Secretary, 
Virginia Farm Bureau, Virginia Agribusiness, Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Recreation, and the Virginia Department of Environmental Quality. 

Ag Industry: 

— VA Agribusiness Council — Katie Frazier 
— VA Farm Bureau Federation — Wilmer Stoneman 
— VA Poultry Federation — Hobey Bauhan 
— VA State Dairymen’s Association — Eric Paulson 
— VA Grain Producers — Molly Pugh 
— VA Forestry Association — Paul Howe 
Wastewater: 

— VAMWA — Chris Pomeroy & James Pletl 

— Virginia Manufacturers Association — Brooks Smith & Tom Botkins 
— Navy — DOD — David Cotnoir 
Developed and Developing Lands: 

— Homebuilders of Virginia — Mike Toalson 
— Virginia Municipal Stormwater Association — Randy Bartlett 
— James River Green Builders Council — Richard K. Friesner 

— VA Association of Planning District Commissions — Deirdre Clark & Stuart 
McKenzie (Norm Goulet alternate) 

— Fountainhead Alliance — David Anderson 
— VA Association for Commercial Real Estate — Phil Abraham 
— Wetland Studies and Solutions — Mike Rolband 
Conservation/Environmental: 

— Chesapeake Bay Foundation — ^Ann Jennings (Mike Gerel as alternate) 

— James River Association — Bill Street 
— Friends of the Rappahannock — John Tippett 
— Southern Environmental Law Center — Rick Parrish 
— Shenandoah Riverkeeper — Jeff Kelble 
— Wetlands Watch — Skip Stiles 
Local/Federal Gov’t: 

— VML — Joe Lerch 
— VaCo — Larry Land 

— Rappahannock River Basin Commission — Eldon James 
— Rivanna River Basin Commission — Leslie Middleton 
— NRCS — Jack Bricker 

Other: 

— Virginia Seafood Council — Francis Porter 
— Virginia Watermen’s Association — Ken Smith 
— Virginia Chamber of Commerce — Tyler Craddock 

— Virginia Association of Soil and Water Conservation Districts — Wilkie Chafin 
— Chesapeake Bay Commission — Suzan Bulbulkaya 
— VA CAC Member — Stella Koch 
— VA STAC Member — Carl Hershner 
— VA LGAC Member — Sally Thomas 
Other Private Sector Stakeholders: 

— CDM — Chris Tabor 

— PBS&J — Tom Singleton (Chad Smith as alternate) 

Agency Staff to Stakeholder Group: 
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— VA DCR 
— VA DEQ 
— VDH 

Agencies to Consult: 

— VA DOF 
— VDACS 
— VDOT 

Delaware Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan Agriculture Suh- 
committee 

EPA met frequently with the Delaware Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan 
Agriculture Subcommittee during the development and refinement of the Watershed 
Implementation Plan. The members of the Subcommittee are as follows: 

Agriculture Subcommittee Member Organization 
Farmer Representatives: 

— David Baker Farmer Representative 
— Laura Hill Farmer Representative 
DE Department of Agriculture: 

— Mark Davis, DE Department of Agriculture 
— Chris Cadwallader, DE Department of Agriculture 
— William Rohrer, DE Department of Agriculture 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

— Dastina Johnson USDA 
— Denise Macleis USDA 
— Jack Tarburton USDA 
— Lynn Manges USDA 
— Marianne Hardesty USDA 
— Paul Petrichenko USDA 
—Robin Talley USDA 
Conservation Districts: 

— Debbie Absher Sussex Conservation District 
— Kevin Donnelly New Castle Conservation District 
— Fred Mott Kent Conservation District 
— Paul Morrill New Castle Conservation District 
— Timothy Riley Kent Conservation District 
Scientists: 

— Dave Hansen University of Delaware 
— Judy Denver and Mark Nardi USGS 

DNREC: 

— Robert Baldwin DNREC 
— Thomas Barthelmeh DNREC 
— Bryan Bloch DNREC 
— Michael Brown DNREC 
— Elizabeth Goldbaum DNREC 
— Jennifer Nelson DNREC 
— Robert Palmer DNREC 
—Jennifer Walls DNREC 
—Jennifer Volk DNREC 

Maryland Watershed Implementation Plan Action Team and MD Watershed 
Implementation Plan Stakeholder Advisory Group 

The MD WIP Action team is an internal agency focus group, representing the pri- 
mary state contacts. EPA met frequently with the Action Team which included the 
Maryland Department of Agriculture, during the development and refinement of the 
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WIPs. MD also created the Watershed Implementation Plan Stakeholder Advisory 
Group to serve as the external focus group. This stakeholder group, along with pub- 
lic meetings and the online suggestion box served as the venue for soliciting agricul- 
tural and other public stakeholder input into the WIP development process. 

Action Team: 

— Maryland Department of Agriculture 
— Maryland Department of Natural Resources 
— Maryland Department of the Environment 
— Maryland Department of Planning 

Stakeholder Advisory Group: 

— Carlton Haywood, Chair — Middle Potomac Tributary Team 
— Les Knapp — Maryland Association of Counties (MACo) 

— Candace Donoho — Maryland Municipal League (MML) 

— Katie Maloney — Maryland State Homebuilders Association 
— Jen Aiosa Chesapeake Bay Foundation (CBF) 

— Valerie Connelly — MD Farm Bureau 
— Bill Satterfield — Delmarva Poultry Industry Inc. 

— Bruce Williams — Chesapeake Bay Local Government Advisory Committee 
— Lynn Hoot — Maryland Association of Soil Conservation Districts (MASCD) 

— Jamie Brunkow — Sassafras River Association 

— Terry Matthews — State Water Quality Advisory Committee (SWQAC) (Sarah 
Taylor) 

— Katheleen Freeman — Coastal & Watershed Resources Advisory Committee 
(CWRAC) 

— Lisa Ochsenhirt — Maryland Association of Municipal Wastewater Agencies 
— Jim Gracie — Sport Fisheries Advisory Commission 
— Richard Young — Tidal Fisheries Advisory Commission 
— Tom Filip — P/B Tributary Team 
— Jen Dindinger — Choptank Tributary Team 
— Julie Pippel — Upper Potomac Tributary Team 
— Rupert Rossetti — Upper Western Shore Tributary Team 
— Bob Boxwell — Lower Potomac Tributary Team 
— Ginger Ellis — Lower Western Shore 

— E.B. James — Lower Eastern Shore/Nanticoke River Conservancy 
MD State Staff: 

— Beth Horsey — MDA 
— John Rhoderick — MDA 
— Sara Lane — DNR 
— Catherine Shanks — DNR 
—Mike Bilek— DNR 
— Claudia Donegan — DNR 
— Chris Aadland — DNR 
— Jim George — MDE 
— Maria Levelev — MDE 
— Paul Emmart — MDE 
— Joe Tassone — MDP 
— Jason Dubow — MDP 
— Dan Baldwin — MDP 
Others: 

— Peter Bouxein — CBF 

— Moira Croghan — Sassafras Rive Association 
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West Virginia Phase I Watershed Implementation Plan Team 

EPA met frequently with the WV Watershed Implementation Plan Team which 
was comprised of key agricultural agencies such as the WV Department of Agri- 
culture and WV Conservation Agency. 

WV Department of Agriculture: 

— Steve Hannah 
— Matt Monroe 
WV Conservation Agency: 

— Carla Hardy 
— Pam Russell 
WVU Extension Service: 

— Rick Herd 
— Jeff Skousen 

West Virginia Department of Environmental Protection: 

— Theresa Koon 
— Dave Montali 

Jefferson County, WV: 

— Jennifer Brockman 
Potomac River Keepers: 

— Brent Walls 

New York Watershed Implementation Plan Team 

EPA met frequently with the NY Watershed Implementation Plan Team which 
was comprised of key agricultural agencies and land grant universities such as the 
Upper Susqhehanna Coalition, the NYS Soil and Water Conservation Committee, 
NRCS, and Cornell University. 

— Upper Susquehanna Coalition 
— New York Department of Environmental 
— NYS Soil and Water Conservation 
— Natural Resources Conservation Service 
— Cornell University 
Insert 3 

Mr. Goodlatte. And your contention is that the Clean Water Act gives you 
authority to supersede the decision of the states regarding to the — regarding the 
Water Implementation Plan? That is obviously the subject of at least one law- 
suit. You have had your ears pinned back on several others in the Ninth Circuit 
and now in the Fifth Circuit. You have been told you don’t have those authori- 
ties. Is it really your contention in spite of growing legal decisions that the EPA 
has this authority? And if it has the authority why is it that we have legislation 
to codify it, to codify the President’s Executive order? We wouldn’t need it. If 
it is already in the law you wouldn’t need that would you? 

Mr. Perciasepe. I don’t have any comment on any legislation, but I can tell 
you that there is a series of constructions in the original Clean Water Act of 
1972 that once we delegate the authorities to the states that they are required 
to set the standards and put the plans in place to meet those standards. And 
the EPA if those are not sufficient does have the authority in the Clean Water 
Act to backstop that. We do not want to do that. I want to be clear. We do not 
want to do that. 

Clean Water Act Section 303(d) 

(d)(1)(A) Each State shall identify those waters within its boundaries for which 
the effluent limitations required by section 301(b)(1)(A) and section 301(b)(1)(B) are 
not stringent enough to implement any water quality standard applicable to such 
waters. The State shall establish a priority ranking for such waters, taking into ac- 
count the severity of the pollution and the uses to be made of such waters. 

(B) Each State shall identify those waters or parts thereof within its boundaries 
for which controls on thermal discharges under section 301 are not stringent enough 
to assure protection and propagation of a balanced indigenous population of shell- 
fish, fish, and wildlife. 
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(C) Each State shall establish for the waters identified in paragraph 

(1)(A) of this subsection, and in accordance with the priority ranking, the 
total maximum daily load, for those pollutants which the Administrator 
identifies under section 304(a)(2) as suitable for such calculation. Such load 
shall be established at a level necessary to implement the applicable water 
quality standards with seasonal variations and a margin of safety which 
takes into account any lack of knowledge concerning the relationship be- 
tween effluent limitations and water quality. 

(D) Each State shall estimate for the waters identified in paragraph (1)(D) of this 
subsection the total maximum daily thermal load required to assure protection and 
propagation of a balanced, indigenous population of shellfish, fish and wildlife. Such 
estimates shall take into account the normal water temperatures, flow rates, sea- 
sonal variations, existing sources of heat input, and the dissipative capacity of the 
identified waters or parts thereof. Such estimates shall include a calculation of the 
maximum heat input that can be made into each such part and shall include a mar- 
gin of safety which takes into account any lack of knowledge concerning the develop- 
ment of thermal water quality criteria for such protection and propagation in the 
identified waters or parts thereof. 

(2) Each State shall submit to the Administrator from time to time, with 
the first sueh submission not later than one hundred and eighty days after 
the date of publieation of the first identifieation of pollutants under section 
304(a)(2)(D), for his approval the waters identified and the loads estab- 
lished under paragraphs (1)(A), (1)(B), (1)(C), and (1)(D) of this subseetion. 
The Administrator shall either approve or disapprove such identification and load 
not later than thirty days after the date of submission. If the Administrator ap- 
proves such identification and load, such State shall incorporate them into its cur- 
rent plan under subsection (e) of this section. If the Administrator disapproves such 
identification and load, he shall not later than thirty days after the date of such 
disapproval identify such waters in such State and establish such loads for such wa- 
ters as he determines necessary to implement the water quality standards applica- 
ble to such waters and upon such identification and establishment the State shall 
incorporate them into its current plan under subsection (e) of this section. 

(3) For the specific purpose of developing information, each State shall identify 
all waters within its boundaries which it has not identified under paragraph (1)(A) 
and (1)(B) of this subsection and estimate for such waters the total maximum daily 
load with seasonal variations and margins of safety, for those pollutants which the 
Administrator identifies under section 304(a)(2) as suitable for such calculation and 
for thermal discharges, at a level that would assure protection and propagation of 
a balanced indigenous population of fish, shellfish and wildlife. 

(4) Limitations on revision of certain effluent limitations. — 

(A) Standard not attained. — For waters identified under paragraph (1)(A) 
where the applicable water quality standard has not yet been attained, any effluent 
limitation based on a total maximum daily load or other waste load allocation estab- 
lished under this section may be revised only if (i) the cumulative effect of all such 
revised effluent limitations based on such total maximum daily load or waste load 
allocation will assure the attainment of such water quality standard, or (ii) the des- 
ignated use which is not being attained is removed in accordance with regulations 
established under this section. 

(B) Standard attained. — For waters identified under paragraph (1)(A) where the 
quality of such waters equals or exceeds levels necessary to protect the designated 
use for such waters or otherwise required by applicable water quality standard, any 
effluent limitation based on a total maximum daily load or other waste load alloca- 
tion established under this section, or any water quality standard established under 
this section, or any other permitting standard may be revised only if such revision 
is subject to and consistent with the antidegradation policy established under this 
section. 

(Emphasis added.) 


Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load for Nitrogen, Phosphorus and 
Sediment 

December 29, 2010 
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1.4 Legal Framework for the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 

1.4.1 What is a TMDL? 

As discussed more fully in Section 1.1, a TMDL specifies the maximum amount 
of a pollutant that a waterbody can receive and still meet applicable WQS. Alloca- 
tions to point sources are called wasteload allocations or WLAs, while allocations 
to nonpoint sources are called load allocations or LAs. A TMDL is the sum of the 
WLAs (for point sources), LAs (for nonpoint sources and natural background) (40 
CFR 130.2), and a margin of safety (CWA section 303(d)(1)(C)). Section 303(d) re- 
quires that TMDLs be established for impaired waterbodies “at a level necessary to 
implement the applicable [WQS].”® 

TMDLs are “primarily informational tools” that “serve as a link in an implemen- 
tation chain that includes federally regulated point source controls, state or local 
plans for point and nonpoint source pollutant reduction, and assessment of the im- 
pact of such measures on water quality, all to the end of attaining water quality 
goals for the nation’s waters.”"^ Recognizing a TMDL’s role as a vital link in the im- 
plementation chain, federal regulations require that effluent limits in NPDES per- 
mits be “consistent with the assumptions and requirements of any available WLA” 
in an approved TMDL.® 

In addition, before ERA establishes or approves a TMDL that allocates pollutant 
loads to both point and nonpoint sources, it determines whether there is reasonable 
assurance that the nonpoint source LAs will, in fact, be achieved and WQS will be 
attained (USEPA 1991b). If the reductions embodied in LAs are not fully achieved, 
the collective reductions from point and nonpoint sources will not result in attain- 
ment of the WQS. 

The Bay TMDL will be implemented using an accountability framework that in- 
cludes the jurisdictions’ WIPs, 2 year milestones, EPA’s tracking and assessment of 
restoration progress and, as necessary, specific federal actions if the Bay jurisdic- 
tions do not meet their commitments. The accountability framework is being estab- 
lished, in part, to demonstrate that the Bay TMDL is supported by reasonable as- 
surance. The accountability framework is also being established pursuant to CWA 
section 117(g)(1). Section 117(g) of the CWA directs the EPA Administrator to “en- 
sure that management plans are developed and implementation is begun ... to 
achieve and maintain . . . the nutrient goals of the Chesapeake Bay Agreement for 
the quantity of nitrogen and phosphorus entering the Chesapeake Bay and its wa- 
tershed, [and] the water quality requirements necessary to restore living resources 
in the Chesapeake Bay ecosystem.”® In addition. Executive Order 13508 directs 
EPA and other federal agencies to build a new accountability framework that guides 
local, state, and federal water quality restoration efforts. The accountability frame- 
work is designed to help ensure that the Bay’s nitrogen, phosphorus, and sediment 
goals, as embodied in the Chesapeake Bay TMDL, are met. While the accountability 
framework informs the TMDL, section 303(d) does not require that EPA “approve” 
the framework per se, or the jurisdictions’ WIPs that constitute part of that frame- 
work. 

1.4.2 Why is EPA establishing this TMDL? 

In 1998, data showed the mainstem and tidal tributary waters of the Chesapeake 
Bay to be impaired for aquatic life resources. EPA determined that the mainstem 
and tidal tributary waters of the Chesapeake Bay must be placed on Virginia’s sec- 
tion 303(d) list. EPA therefore added the mainstem of the Chesapeake Bay to Vir- 
ginia’s final section 303(d) list. As described in Section 2, each tidal river, tributary, 
embayment, and other tidal waterbody that is part of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 
is included on a jurisdiction’s section 303(d) list. 

EPA established the Chesapeake Bay TMDL pursuant to a number of existing au- 
thorities, including the CWA and its implementing regulations, judicial consent de- 
crees requiring EPA to address certain impaired Chesapeake Bay and tidal tribu- 
tary and embayment waters, a settlement agreement resolving litigation brought by 
the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, the 2000 Chesapeake Agreement, and Executive 
Order 13508. In establishing the Bay TMDL, EPA acted pursuant to the consensus 
direction of the Chesapeake Executive Council’s PSC and in partnership with each 
of the seven Chesapeake Bay watershed jurisdictions. 

The CWA provides EPA with ample authority to establish the Chesapeake Bay 
TMDL. CWA section 117(g)(1) provides that “[t]he Administrator, in coordination 


®33 U.S.C. 1313(d)(1)(C). 

^PronsoUno v. Nastri, 291 F.3d 1123, 1129 (9th Cir. 2002). 

S40 CFR 122.44(d)(l)(vii)(B). 

« Clean Water Act section 117(g)(l)(A)-(B). 33 U.S.C. 1267(g)(l)(A)-(B). 
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with other members of the [CEC], shall ensure that management plans are devel- 
oped and implementation is begun by signatories to the Chesapeake Bay Agreement 
to achieve and maintain [among other things] the nutrient goals of the Chesapeake 
Bay Agreement for the quantity of nitrogen and phosphorus entering the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its watershed [and] the water quality requirements necessary to re- 
store living resources in the Chesapeake Bay ecosystem.” Because it establishes the 
Bay and tidal tributaries’ nutrient and sediment loading and allocation targets, the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL is itself such a “management plan.” In addition, the Bay 
TMDL’s loading and allocation targets both inform and are informed by a larger set 
of federal and state management plans being developed for the Bay, including the 
Bay watershed jurisdictions’ WIPs and the May 2010 Strategy for Protecting and Re- 
storing the Chesapeake Bay (FLCCB 2010). 

CWA section 303(d) requires jurisdictions to establish and submit TMDLs to EPA 
for review. Under certain circumstances, EPA also has the authority to establish 
TMDLs. The circumstances of this TMDL do not necessarily identify the outer 
bounds of EPA’s authority. However, where — as here — impaired waters have been 
identified on jurisdictions’ section 303(d) lists for many years, where the jurisdic- 
tions in question decided not to establish their own TMDLs for those waters, where 
EPA is establishing a TMDL for those waters at the direction of, and in cooperation 
with, the jurisdictions in question, and where those waters are part of an inter- 
related and interstate water system like the Chesapeake Bay that is impaired by 
pollutant loadings from sources in seven different jurisdictions, CWA section 303(d) 
authorizes EPA to establish that TMDL.'^ 

On May 12, 2009, President Barack Obama signed Executive Order 13508 — 
Chesapeake Bay Protection and Restoration. The Executive Order’s overarching goal 
is “to protect and restore the health, heritage, natural resources, and social and eco- 
nomic value of the Nation’s largest estuarine ecosystem and the natural sustain- 
ability of its watershed.” The Executive Order says the federal government “should 
lead this effort” and acknowledges that progress in restoring the Bay “will depend 
on the support of state and local governments.” To that end, the Executive Order 
directs the lead federal agencies, including EPA, to work in close collaboration with 
their state partners. To protect and restore the Chesapeake Bay and its tidal tribu- 
taries, the President directed EPA to “make full use of its authorities under the 
[CWA].” In establishing the Bay TMDL, EPA is doing no more-or less-than making 
full use of its CWA authorities to lead a collaborative and effective federal and state 
effort to meet the Bay’s nutrient and sediment goals. 

A number of consent decrees, memoranda of understanding (MOUs), and settle- 
ment agreements provide additional support for EPA’s decision to establish the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL addressing certain waters identified as impaired on the 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia’s 1998 section 303(d) lists and on 
the Delaware 1996 section 303(d) list. EPA established the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 
consistent with those consent decrees, MOUs, and settlement agreements, described 
below. 

Virginia-EPA Consent Decree 

The American Canoe Association, Inc., and the American Littoral Society filed a 
complaint against EPA for failing to comply with the CWA, including section 303(d), 
regarding the TMDL program in the Commonwealth of Virginia. A consent decree 
signed in 1999 resolved the litigation.® The consent decree includes a 12 year sched- 
ule for developing TMDLs for impaired segments identified on Virginia’s 1998 sec- 
tion 303(d) list. The consent decree requires EPA to establish TMDLs for those wa- 
ters, by May 1, 2011, if Virginia fails to do so according to the established schedule. 
Virginia has requested that EPA establish TMDLs for the nutrient- and sediment- 
impaired tidal portions of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries and embayments 
in accordance with the Virginia consent decree schedule (CBP PSC 2007). Table 1- 
3 provides a list of the Virginia consent decree waters that were addressed by the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDLs for nitrogen, phosphorus, and sediment. 


Dioxin I Organochlorine Center v. Clarke, 57 F.3d 1517 (9th Cir. 1995); Scott v. City of Ham- 
mond, 741 F.2d 992(7th Cir. 1984); American Canoe Assn, v EPA, 54 F.Supp.2d 621 {E.D.Va. 
1999). 

^American Canoe Association v. EPA, 98cv979 (June 11, 1999). 
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Table 1-3. Virginia consent decree (CD) waters impaired for dissolved 
oxygen (DO) and/or nutrients addressed by tbe Cbesapeake Bay TMDL 


Waterbody Name 

CD Segment 
ID 

Chesapeake Bay Segment ID 

CD 

Impairment 

Bailey Bay, Bailey Creek — Tidal 

VAP-G03E 

JMSTFl 

DO 

Broad Creek 

VAT-G15E 

ELIPH, WBEMH, SBEMH, EBEMH 

DO 

Chesapeake Bay Mainstem 

Narrative ^ 

CB5MH, CB6PH, CB7PH 

Nutrients 

Chesapeake Bay Mainstem 

VACB-ROIE 

CB5MH, CB6PH, CB7PH 

DO 

Elizabeth River — Tidal 

Narrative 

ELIPH, WBEMH, SBEMH, EBEMH 

Nutrients 

Hungars Creek 

VAT-C14R 

CB7PH 

DO 

James River — Tidal 

Narrative 

JMSTF2, JMSTFl, JMSOH, JMSMH, 
JMSPH 

Nutrients 

King Creek 

VAT-F27E 

YRKPH 

DO 

Mattaponi River — Tidal 

Narrative 

MPNTF, MPNOH 

Nutrients 

Messongo Creek 

VAT-ClOE 

POCMH 

DO 

North Branch Onancock Creek 

VAT-CllE 

CB7PH 

DO 

Pagan River 

VAT-GllE 

JMSMH 

DO 

Pamunkey River — Tidal 

Narrative ® 

PMKTF, PMKOH 

Nutrients 

Queen Creek 

VAT-F26E 

YRKMH 

DO 

Rappahannock River 

Narrative ^ 

RPPMH 

Nutrients 

Rappahannock River 

VAP-E25E 

RPPMH 

Nutrients 

Rappahannock River 

VAP-E25E 

RPPMH 

DO 

Rappahannock River 

VAP-E26E 

RPPMH 

Nutrients 

Rappahannock River 

VAP-E26E 

RPPMH 

DO 

Thalia Creek 

VAT-C08E 

LYNPH 

DO 

Williams Creek 

VAN-A30E 

POTMH 

DO 

York River 

Narrative s 

YRKMH, YRKPH 

Nutrients 

York River 

VAT-F27E 

YRKPH 

DO 


Source: American Canoe Association v. EPA, 98cv979 (June 11, 1999). 

Notes: 

® = Chesapeake Bay Mainstem (VACB-ROIE) impaired for nutrients. 

= Elizabeth River (VAT— G15E) impaired for DO, nutrients. 

<= = James River (VAP-GOIE, VAP-G03E, VAP-G02E, VAP-G04E, VAP-GllE, and VAP- 
G15E) impaired for nutrients. 

= Mattaponi River (VAP-F24E and VAP-F25E) impaired for nutrients. 

= = Pamunkey River (VAP-F13E and VAP-F14E) impaired for DO, nutrients. 

f = Rappahannock River (VAP-E24E) impaired for DO. 

s = York River (VAT-F26E) impaired for nutrients. 

District of Columbia-EPA Consent Decree 

In 1998 Kingman Park Civic Association and others filed a similar suit against 
EPA.® The lawsuit was settled through the entry of a consent decree requiring EPA 
to, among other things, establish TMDLs for the District of Columbia’s portions of 
the tidal Potomac and tidal Anacostia rivers if not established by the District of Co- 
lumbia by a certain date. 

The impairment of the District of Columbia’s portion of the upper tidal Potomac 
River by low pH is directly related to the Chesapeake Bay water quality impair- 
ments because the low pH is a result of excess nutrients causing algal blooms in 
the tidal river. Establishing a tidal Potomac River pH TMDL is directly linked to 
establishing the Chesapeake Bay TMDL because of their common impairing pollut- 
ants (nitrogen and phosphorus) and the hydrologic connection between the District’s 
portion of the tidal Potomac River and the Chesapeake Bay. EPA and the Kingman 
Park plaintiffs jointly sought, and received on February 12, 2008, a formal extension 
of the District of Columbia TMDL Consent Decree so that EPA could complete the 
Potomac River pH TMDL on the same schedule as the Chesapeake Bay TMDL.i® 
The District of Columbia requested that EPA establish the pH TMDL for the Dis- 
trict’s portion of the tidal Potomac River (CBP PSC 2007). Table provides a list 
of the District’s consent decree waters that were addressed by the Chesapeake Bay 
TMDLs for nitrogen, phosphorus, and sediment. 

In addition, Anacostia Riverkeeper and Friends of the Earth filed suit against 
EPA challenging more than 300 TMDLs for the District of Columbia, including the 
Anacostia River TMDLs, because the TMDLs were not expressed as daily loads. On 
May 25, 2010, the District Court for the District of Columbia ordered the vacatur 
of the District of Columbia’s TMDL for pH for the Washington Ship Channel, with 
a stay of vacatur until May 31, 2011. With publication of the Bay TMDL, the 


^Kingman Park Civic Association v. EPA, 98cv00758 (June 13, 2000). 

Kingman Park Civic Association v. EPA, 98cv00758 (Order February 12, 2008). 

Anacostia Riverkeeper, et al. v. Jackson, l:2009cv00098 (D.D.C.) (Mem. and Order May 25, 
2010 ). 
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Washington Ship Channel pH impairment has been addressed and the pH TMDL 
for the Ship Channel approved by EPA on December 15, 2004 has been superseded. 


Table 1-4. District of Columbia consent decree (CD) waters impaired for pH 
addressed by the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 


Waterbody Name 

CD Segment 

ID 

Chesapeake Bay Segment ID 

CD 

Impairment 

Washington Ship Channel 

DCPWC04E 00 

POTTF DC 

pH 

Middle Potomac River 

DCPMSOOE 

POTTF DC 

pH 


Source: Kingman Park Civic Association v. EPA, 98cv00758 (June 13, 2000). 


Delaware-EPA Consent Decree 

In 1996 the American Littoral Society and the Sierra Club filed a suit against 
EPA to ensure that TMDLs were developed for waters on Delaware’s 1996 section 
303(d) list, one of which is a tidal Bay segment (Upper Nanticoke River). The par- 
ties entered into a consent decree resolving the lawsuit. The consent decree re- 
quired EPA to establish TMDLs if Delaware failed to do so within the 10 year 
TMDL development schedule. Although Delaware established TMDLs for the one 
listed tidal Bay segment (DE DNREC 1998), the TMDLs were established to meet 
prior WQS and are insufficient to attain Chesapeake Bay WQS. 

Maryland-EPA MOU 

In 1998 Maryland and EPA Region 3 entered into an MOU that, among other 
things, established a 10 year schedule for addressing waters on Maryland’s 1998 
section 303(d) list, with completion by 2008 (MDE 1998). Because of funding con- 
straints, the complexity of some TMDLs, and limited staff resources, Maryland de- 
termined that it would not be able to address all 1998 listed waters by 2008. Fur- 
ther, the Chesapeake 2000 Agreement established a goal of meeting water quality 
standards in the Chesapeake Bay by 2010 (CEC 2000). Many of the waters on Mary- 
land’s 1998 section 303(d) list were open waters of the Bay or tidal tributaries and 
embayments to the Bay. Maryland determined that developing TMDLs for those 
tidal waters before the deadline established by the MOU, as would be required 
under the schedule established in 1998, “would undermine the spirit of the agree- 
ment” because of a lack of integration between the CBP partnership and Maryland 
efforts (MDE 2004). Therefore, Maryland decided to postpone development of 
TMDLs for Maryland’s listed Chesapeake Bay and its tidal tributary and 
embayment waters until the two programs could coordinate efforts. 

In September 2004, Maryland and EPA Region 3 entered into a revised MOU that 
extended the schedule for TMDL development to 13 years (by 2011) (MDE 2004). 
Although neither Maryland nor EPA is under a consent decree for establishing 
TMDLs for Maryland waters, the state has requested that EPA develop the TMDLs 
for the Maryland portion of the Chesapeake Bay and tidal tributaries and 
embayments impaired by excess nitrogen, phosphorus, and sediment as recognized 
in the MOU between Maryland and EPA (CBP PSC 2007). 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation Settlement Agreement 

In January 2009, the Chesapeake Bay Foundation and others filed suit against 
EPA in U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia (l:09-cv-00005-CKK) alleg- 
ing, among other things, that EPA had failed to carry out nondiscretionary duties 
under CWA section 117(g) designed to restore and preserve the Chesapeake Bay. 
In May 2010, EPA signed a settlement agreement with the plaintiffs promising to 
take a number of actions to restore and preserve the Bay. In particular, EPA prom- 
ised that by December 31, 2010, it would establish a TMDL for those segments of 
the Chesapeake Bay impaired by nitrogen, phosphorus, and sediment. EPA is estab- 
lishing this TMDL, in part, to meet that commitment. 

Response to Public Comments 

Chesapeake Bay TMDL for Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Sediment 

December 29, 2010 

Docket #: EPA-R03-OW-2010-0736 


American Littoral Society, et al. v. EPA, et al., 96cv591 (D.Del. 1997). 
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Chapter 1 — Comments and Responses 

Part 1 


Legal Comments 

Comment ID 0288.1.001.036 
Author Name: Pomeroy Christopher 

Organization: Virginia Association of Municipal Wastewater Agencies, Inc. 

(VAMWA) 

The American Canoe AND Kingman Park Consent Decrees Do Not Address Vir- 
ginia’s Chlorophyll a 

EPA continues to assert in it must complete the Bay TMDL by 2011 (the Decem- 
ber, 2010 deadline is a self-imposed acceleration) because of two consent decrees 
issued in the late 1990/early 2000 timeframe, American Canoe Association, Inc., et 
al. V. EPA, Civil Action No. 98-99-A (U.S. D.Ct. ED VA, 1999)[FN102] and King- 
man Park Civic Association, et al. v. EPA, Case No. 1:98CV00758 (U.S. D.Ct. D.C., 
2000). Draft TMDL at 1-14 to 1-16. 

VAMWA submits that EPA’s obligations to develop a TMDL by May, 2011 do not 
extend to establishing loadings on the James River for chlorophyll a. As the earlier 
discussion of the history of the establishment of the standard (see Section VI above) 
illustrates, the James River chlorophyll a standard was not even adopted until 2005. 
In contrast, the American Canoe Consent Decree, was signed and filed in Federal 
Court in 1999 and covers TMDLs on the then-existing 1998/99 303(d) list for Vir- 
ginia. It is therefore impossible that EPA’s obligation from the American Canoe 
Consent Decree extends to chlorophyll a on the James given that the standard did 
not even come into existence until six years later. Although EPA has wrapped the 
James chlorophyll a issue up into this TMDL, it is not obligated to do so, and should 
not have done so in light of the major concerns expressed by the State and VAMWA 
regarding the existing standard. 

[FN102] Attached hereto as Appendix 51. [Comment Letter contains additional in- 
formation in the form of an attachment. See original comment letter 0288. A51] 

Response: Thank you for the comment. For a comprehensive discussion of legal 
issues see EPA Essay Response to Legal Issues provided in response to comment 
number 0293.1.001.014. 

Comment ID 0293.1.001.014 
Author Name: Pomeroy Christopher 

Organization: Virginia Municipal Stormwater Association, Inc. (VAMSA) 

VAMSA does not dispute that TMDL implementation planning is important for 
moving clean-up programs ahead after TMDL adoption and for illustrating NPS re- 
ductions plans. However, because WIPs are not derived from CWA section 303(d) 
authority,[FN30] the details of these plans are not subject to EPA approval or con- 
trol. EPA’s decision in its Draft TMDL to create “backstops” — requirements that in 
effect revise the Virginia’s Draft WIP — is not supported by federal law. 

In addition to acting without specific authorization from federal law, EPA’s ac- 
tions are also inconsistent with state primacy granted by Section 510 of the Act: 

“Except as expressly provided in this Act, nothing in this Act shall (1) preclude 
or deny the right of any state or political subdivision thereof or interstate agen- 
cy to adopt or enforce (A) any standard or limitation respecting discharges of 
pollutants, or (B) any requirement respecting control or abatement of pollution; 
except that if an effluent limitation, or other limitation, effluent standard, pro- 
hibition, pretreatment standard, or standard of performance is in effect under 
this Act, such State or political subdivision or interstate agency may not adopt 
or enforce any effluent limitation, or other limitation, effluent standard, prohibi- 
tion, pretreatment standard, or standard of performance which is less stringent 
than the effluent limitation, or other limitation, effluent standard, prohibition, 
pretreatment standard, or standard of performance under this Act; or (2) be 
construed as impairing or in any manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of 
the States with respect to the waters (including boundary waters) of such 
States.”) [FN31] 

Federal law clearly gives Virginia the authority to develop its own requirements 
and programs, so long as they are not less stringent than those established under 
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the Act.[FN32] Because EPA has no statutory authority to establish WIPs, it is im- 
possible for Virginia’s Draft WIP to be less stringent. 

For these reasons, Virginia should have the discretion to establish its own WIP, 
without EPA passing judgment and usurping what is rightfully the state’s role in 
this process. 

[FN30] Section 303(d) of the Clean Water Act mandates that states must prepare 
TMDLs for impaired waters, and authorizes EPA to approve or disapprove the load- 
ings. If EPA chooses to disapprove, it has the authority to develop loadings on its 
own accord (“If the Administrator disapproves such identification and load, he shall 
not later than thirty days after the date of such disapproval identify such waters 
in such state and establish such loads for such waters as he determines necessary 
to implement the water quality standards applicable to such waters and upon such 
identification and establishment the State shall incorporate them into its current 
plan under subsection (e) of this section.”) 33 U.S.C. § 1313. Section 303(e) specifi- 
cally gives the State the authority and responsibility to develop a “continuing plan- 
ning process” for addressing navigable waters. A part of this planning process is 
TMDLs (again, TMDL implementation plans are not mentioned). Nowhere in the 
text of Section 303(d) or (e) is EPA permitted to pass judgment on state implemen- 
tation plans. 

[FN31] 33 U.S.C. 1370. 

[FN32] Virginia law (Chesapeake Bay and Virginia Waters Clean-Up and Over- 
sight Act) includes a provision for the development of a Bay clean-up plan. Va. Code 
62.1-44.117. 

Response: 

EPA Response to Legal Comments Regarding the Chesapeake Bay TMDL 

EPA received a number of comments that raise legal issues in connection with 
EPA’s establishment of the Chesapeake Bay TMDL. Identical (or very similar) 
issues were raised by a number of different commenters. In hopes of providing a 
more readable and understandable response to these legal comments, EPA has de- 
veloped this consolidated response, rather than responding “piecemeal” to all the in- 
dividual comments raising legal issues. In addition, readers are referred to those 
sections of the draft and final TMDL discussing TMDL’s and the CWA and the Bay 
TMDL’s legal framework. 

A. Comments regarding EPA authority to establish the TMDL and its allocations 

1. While some commenters appeared to concede that EPA had authority to es- 
tablish the Bay TMDL at least for waters covered by the Virginia, D.C., and 
Delaware consent decrees, other commenters challenged EPA authority to es- 
tablish the Bay TMDL for any of the Bay’s waters. 

Response: As discussed in the draft and final TMDLs, EPA is establishing the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL pursuant to a number of existing authorities, including the 
CWA and its implementing regulations, judicial consent decrees requiring EPA to 
address certain impaired Chesapeake Bay and tidal tributary waters, a settlement 
agreement resolving litigation brought by the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, the cur- 
rent Chesapeake Bay Agreement, and Executive Order 13608. In establishing the 
Bay TMDL, EPA has acted pursuant to the consensus direction of the Chesapeake 
Executive Council’s PSC and in partnership with each of the seven Chesapeake Bay 
watershed jurisdictions. 

The CWA provides EPA with ample authority to establish the Chesapeake Bay 
TMDL. CWA section 117(g)(1) provides that [t]he Administrator, in coordination 
with other members of the [CEC], shall ensure that management plans are devel- 
oped and implementation is begun by signatories to the Chesapeake Bay Agreement 
to achieve and maintain [among other things] the nutrient goals of the Chesapeake 
Bay Agreement for the quantity of nitrogen and phosphorus entering the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its watershed [and] the water quality requirements necessary to re- 
store living resources in the Chesapeake Bay ecosystem. Because it establishes the 
Bay and tidal tributaries’ nutrient and sediment loading and allocation targets, the 
Chesapeake Bay TMDL is such a management plan. In addition, the Bay TMDL’s 
loading and allocation targets both inform and are informed by, a larger set of fed- 
eral and state management plans being developed for the Bay, including the juris- 
diction WIPs and the May 2010 Bay strategy. 

CWA section 303(d) requires jurisdictions to establish and submit TMDLs to EPA 
for review. Under certain circumstances, EPA also has the authority to establish 
TMDLs. The circumstances of this TMDL do not necessarily identify the outer 
bounds of EPA’s authority. However, where impaired waters have been identified 
on jurisdictions* section 303(d) lists for many years, where the states in question 
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have decided not to establish their own TMDLs for those waters, where EPA is es- 
tablishing a TMDL for those waters at the direction of, and in cooperation with, the 
jurisdictions in question, and where those waters are part of an interrelated and 
interstate water system like the Chesapeake Bay that is impaired by pollutant load- 
ings from sources in seven different jurisdictions, CWA section 303(d) authorizes 
EPA authority to establish that TMDL. Dioxin I Organochlorine Center v. Clarke, 57 
F.3d 1517 (9th Cir. 1995); Scott v. City of Hammond, 741 F.2d 992 (7th Cir. 1984); 
American Canoe Ass’n. v. EPA, 54 F.Supp.2d 621 (E.D.Va. 1999). 

On May 12, 2009, President Barack Obama signed Executive Order 13508 — 
Chesapeake Bay Protection and Restoration. The Executive Order’s overarching goal 
is to protect and restore the health, heritage, natural resources, and social and eco- 
nomic value of the Nation’s largest estuarine ecosystem and the natural sustain- 
ability of its watershed. The Executive Order says the federal government should 
lead this effort and acknowledges that progress in restoring the Bay will depend on 
the support of state and local governments. To that end, the Executive Order directs 
the lead federal agencies, including EPA, to work in close collaboration with their 
state partners. To protect and restore the Chesapeake Bay and its tidal tributaries, 
the President directed EPA to “make full use of its authorities under the [CWA].” 
In establishing the Bay TMDL, EPA is doing no more-or less-than making full use 
of its CWA authorities to lead a collaborative and effective federal and state effort 
to meet the Bay’s nutrient and sediment goals. 

In addition, as discussed in the TMDL itself, a number of consent decrees, MOUs, 
and settlement agreements provide additional authority and support for EPA’s deci- 
sion to establish the Chesapeake Bay TMDL addressing certain waters identified as 
impaired on the Maryland, Virginia, and District of Columbia’s 1998 section 303(d) 
lists and on the Delaware 1996 section 303(d) list. EPA is establishing the Chesa- 
peake Bay TMDL consistent with those consent decrees, MOUs, and settlement 
agreements. It is immaterial whether Virginia was a party to the litigation that re- 
sulted in the Virginia consent decree. The decree represents a judicially-enforceable 
obligation that EPA must fulfill if necessary, as is the case here. 

2. One commenter said that EPA had inappropriately relied on Dioxin! 
Organochlorine Center v. Clarke, 57 F3d 1517 (9th Cir. 1995), Scott v. City of 
Hammond, 741 F.2d 992 (7th Cir. 1984) and American Canoe Ass’n v. EPA, 54 
F.Supp.2d 621 (E.D.Va. 1999) as support for including Bay TMDL allocations 
for New York. The commenter said those cases were inapposite because (1) New 
York (and presumably the other Bay headwaters States) did not have impaired 
waters addressed by the Bay TMDL and (2) the Bay TMDL (and its headwaters 
allocations) was based on Bay-State water quality standards and not on water 
quality standards adopted by New York (and the other headwaters jurisdic- 
tions) that already accounted for how local conditions affected the downstream 
Bay impairments. 

Response: It is true that none of the cited cases had a need (based on their facts) 
to expressly address the issue of whether EPA has the authority to establish alloca- 
tions for upstream States (and sources) in a TMDL for an interstate waterbody 
whose impairments are caused, in significant part, by pollutants originating in up- 
stream states. The fact that the cited cases did not specifically address the out-of- 
State allocation issue does not make EPA’s reliance on them “inappropriate.” In- 
deed, all three cases clearly support the proposition that EPA has authority to es- 
tablish this watershed TMDL for the 92 impaired Bay segments on the four Bay 
States’ 303(d) lists. That being the case, it follows logically that — in establishing a 
TMDL for these 92 segments — EPA also must have authority to establish allocations 
within the entire Bay watershed at levels necessary to implement the water quality 
standards “applicable” to those 92 segments. If EPA does not have such authority, 
it is limited to establishing a TMDL for the 92 Bay segments that either (1) makes 
no allocations to (or assumptions about reductions from) the headwaters States and, 
instead, allocates or assumes reductions only from VA, MD, D.C., and DE and 
places the burden on those States alone to meet the Bay’s water quality standards; 
or (2) assumes (but does not allocate) reductions from the three headwaters States 
and makes allocations to VA, MD, D.C., and DE at a level consistent with the as- 
sumed headwater State reductions. In the context of this TMDL and this interstate 
waterbody — where a significant portion of the nutrient and sediment loads originate 
in the headwaters States — EPA believes it is unreasonable to read the CWA as con- 
straining its authority to make allocations only to the four tidal Bay jurisdictions. 
EPA also believes it is unreasonable to interpret the CWA as forcing EPA to estab- 
lish TMDL allocations for the tidal bay jurisdictions that rely only on unspecified 
and unsupported “assumed” reductions from the headwaters States. In light of the 
CWA’s goals and objectives, EPA believes this to be an unnecessarily narrow read- 
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ing of the Act and — based on past history — one not likely to result in attainment 
of the Bay’s applicable water quality standards. 

3. One commenter says that EPA did not follow the CWA’s “statutory scheme” 
for setting the TMDL’s allocations for New York because it based those alloca- 
tions on water quality standards applicable to the tidal Chesapeake and not on 
New York’s own water quality standards. 

Response: EPA did establish New York’s (and other headwater States’) allocations 
consistent with CWA authority. EPA established the Chesapeake Bay TMDL to ad- 
dress 92 impaired segments of the Bay and its tidal tributaries within the bound- 
aries of Virginia, D.C., Maryland, and Delaware. Section 303(d) requires that the 
Bay TMDL be established at a “level necessary to implement the applicable water 
quality standards . . .” For the Bay TMDL, the applicable water quality standards 
are those standards established by Virginia, D.C., Maryland, and Delaware (and ap- 
proved by EPA) for the 92 impaired tidal Bay segments. Pursuant to EPA’s regula- 
tions (130.2(i)), a TMDL is defined as the sum of its wasteload allocations and load 
allocations. Accordingly, EPA was required by the CWA and its regulations to estab- 
lish the TMDL’s allocations (including allocations for headwater States like New 
York) consistent with implementing water quality standards applicable to the tidal 
Bay waters. This is what EPA did. 

As a legal matter, EPA is authorized to consider downstream water quality stand- 
ards (including those in other states), when establishing or approving a TMDL. The 
U.S. Supreme Court in Arkansas v. Oklahoma, 503 U.S. 91 (1992), held that EPA 
has the authority to impose NPDES permit limitations and conditions based on 
downstream water standards. At issue in that case was EPA’s issuance of an 
NPDES permit to an Arkansas facility that imposed conditions derived from the 
downstream state’s water quality standards. Noting that “the statute clearly does 
not limit the EPA’s authority to mandate such compliance,” the Court held, “The 
regulations relied on by the EPA were a perfectly reasonable exercise of the Agen- 
cy’s statutory discretion. The application of state water quality standards in the 
interstate context is wholly consistent with the Act’s broad purpose ‘to restore and 
maintain the chemical, physical, and biological integrity of the Nation’s waters.’ 33 
U.S.C. § 1251(a). Moreover, as noted above, § 301(b)(1)(C) expressly identifies the 
achievement of state water quality standards as one of the Act’s central objectives. 
The Agency’s regulations conditioning NPDES permits are a well-tailored means of 
achieving this goal.” The regulations considered by the court, 40 C.F.R. § 122.4(d), 
provide, “No permit shall be issued . . . [w]hen the imposition of conditions cannot 
ensure compliance with the applicable water quality requirements of all affected 
States.” 

The principle articulated by the Supreme Court in the NPDES permitting context 
applies with equal force to TMDLs, which are an important tool for implementing 
section 301(b)(1)(C) with respect to point source discharges. As the Supreme Court 
held, EPA as the permitting authority is authorized to consider water quality stand- 
ards in downstream segments (including those in other states) when establishing 
NPDES permit limitations and conditions for sources whose discharges ultimately 
flow to the downstream segments. For sources discharging to waters flowing into 
the Chesapeake Bay, those permit limitations would be derived from the TMDL for 
the Chesapeake Bay. See 40 C.F.R. § 122.44(d)(l)(vii)(B). Therefore, it follows that 
EPA is authorized to establish or approve TMDLs for impaired Bay waters with 
wasteload allocations and load allocations for upstream sources that take into ac- 
count the downstream water quality standards that the TMDL is designed to meet. 

4. One commenter seemed to suggest that EPA did not have authority “to estab- 
lish a Bay TMDL for New York” because (1) New York had not failed to submit 
an appropriate TMDL and (2) EPA had not first required New York to revise 
its State water quality standards. 

Response: EPA disagrees with the comment and its underl 3 dng assumption that 
any Bay-related TMDL allocations affecting nutrient and sediment pollutant load- 
ings originating in New York (or the other headwater States) must be established 
by those headwaters States and based solely on their own State water quality stand- 
ards. In the 38 years since passage of the CWA, none of the Bay headwaters States 
(New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia) has established or submitted a TMDL 
to EPA that allocates nutrient or sediment loadings in their jurisdictions at a level 
necessary to implement water quality standards in the Bay or its tidal tributaries. 
Moreover, the headwaters States requested and collaborated with EPA in the estab- 
lishment of this Bay TMDL and its allocations. Accordingly, EPA has acted within 
its authority under CWA 303(d) to establish allocations to the headwater States in 
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the Bay TMDL consistent with the need to implement tidal Bay water quality 
standards. 

Nor was it necessary for EPA to first require that the headwaters States revise 
their own water quality standards to “take into consideration” the applicable tidal 
Bay water quality standards and “ensure” that their “upstream” standards provide 
for “downstream” standards attainment. EPA is establishing the Bay TMDL to im- 
plement the tidal Bay standards, not the headwater States’ own “upstream” stand- 
ards. (Reductions made to achieve the Bay TMDL are expected to improve the local 
water quality of the nontidal receiving waters.) The fact that a headwater State’s 
standards may not already be stringent enough per 131.10(b) to ensure implementa- 
tion of the tidal Bay standards does not constrain EPA’s ability and authority under 
303(d) to establish Bay TMDL allocations that are fully protective of the applicable 
downstream tidal Bay standards. To interpret CWA 303(c) and (d) otherwise would 
turn the Act on its head by subjecting a TMDL’s ability to protect its targeted wa- 
ters (and their “applicable” water quality standards) to limitations contained in up- 
stream water quality standards. Likewise, under the framework of the Bay TMDL, 
EPA need not establish TMDLs or allocations for specific waters on New York’s 
303(d) list because they are not meeting local water quality standards. The purpose 
of this TMDL is to achieve the applicable standards for the 92 impaired Bay seg- 
ments. New York is free to develop TMDLs for waters with local impairments out- 
side the context of this TMDL on an appropriate schedule. 

5. A number of commenters said that that — rather than “usurping” the States’ 
roles — EPA should work “collaboratively” with them and recognize their “envi- 
ronmental stewardship.” 

Response: EPA believes the record of EPA’s actions in establishing this TMDL 
clearly demonstrates that EPA has used a collaborative process to arrive at the final 
TMDL, one that has recognized and encouraged the environmental stewardship of 
all the watershed States, without whose full cooperation restoration of the Bay will 
be not occur. 

6. One commenter said EPA was attempting to expand its CWA authority by 
referencing a TMDL-establishment MOTJ with Maryland, the 2010 settlement 
agreement resolving Fowler v. EPA, and the Chesapeake Bay Executive Order. 

Response: EPA agrees that its settlement agreement resolving Fowler v. EPA and 
the Executive Order do not expand its CWA authority to establish the Bay TMDL. 
EPA never said they did. Rather, EPA said it was establishing the Bay TMDL by 
December 31, 2010 to meet a commitment it made in the settlement agreement to 
act by that date. Regarding the Maryland MOU, EPA referenced that document 
(signed in 1998; revised in 2004) in the draft TMDL because Maryland’s commit- 
ments in that MOU were key to EPA victory (twice) in lawsuits alleging that Mary- 
land was in default of its CWA TMDL obligations. Without Maryland’s MOU com- 
mitments (and actions), it is possible the court might have found Maryland in de- 
fault and ordered establishment of TMDLs via an EPA backstop on a schedule simi- 
lar to the Virginia consent decree. If that had happened, EPA’s authority to estab- 
lish TMDL’s for Maryland’s impaired Bay waters would be as clear as it is for Vir- 
ginia. While it is true that an MOU cannot by itself enlarge Congressionally-be- 
stowed powers, under these circumstances the existence of the Maryland MOU in 
the context of the two Maryland TMDL lawsuits explains why it is reasonable for 
EPA to establish within the Bay TMDL — and with Maryland’s full agreement — 
“backstop” TMDLs for Maryland’s impaired Bay waters. 

B. Comments regarding the Watershed Implementation Plans (WIPs) 

1. Some commenters said that implementation plans associated with the TMDL 
are not part of the TMDL itself and, thus, not subject to EPA approval. More 
specifically, some commenters claim that EPA’s “rejection” of Virginia’s draft 
WiP is “legally objectionable” because the CWA does not give EPA the authority 
to review and/or approve WIPs, or to direct their specific terms. 

Response: EPA agrees with the commenters that the CWA does not require or au- 
thorize EPA to “approve” or “disapprove” jurisdictions’ WIPs. And EPA has not done 
that here. Nor did EPA direct their specific terms. Instead, EPA identified expecta- 
tions and a guide for the contours of the WIPs, and asked the jurisdictions to submit 
WIPs to support their recommendations for the decision by EPA in making its 
TMDL allocation decisions for various pollutant loading sectors. EPA reviewed the 
WIPs to determine if they provide adequate “reasonable assurance” to support the 
jurisdictions’ recommended allocation scenarios. Where those WIPs were determined 
to provide adequate reasonable assurance and met the respective jurisdictions pol- 
lutant cap loading, EPA used all (or those parts found adequate) as the basis for 
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its TMDL allocations for that jurisdiction. Where portions of the WIPs did not pro- 
vide such assurances, as the CWA requires, EPA establishes the backstop alloca- 
tions in an appropriate manner so the resulting TMDL allocations are established 
at a level necessary to implement applicable water quality standards. 

2. Some commenters said EPA did not have authority to establish a 2025 com- 
pliance deadline in the Bay TMDL. 

Response: CWA section 117(g) requires that EPA “ensure that management plans 
are developed and implementation is begun” to meet the Bay’s nutrient goals and 
water quality requirements. Pursuant to that authority, and to support the TMDL 
EPA is establishing pursuant to section 303(d), EPA asked the Bay jurisdictions to 
develop and submit WIPs that provided for 60% implementation by 2017 and 100% 
implementation by 2025. In light of the decades-long history of not meeting these 
goals, a two-phase implementation framework is reasonable. EPA recognizes that 
there is much work to be done to restore the Bay; hence the final implementation 
target extending to 2025. In light of the Bay’s importance, the delays so far in 
reaching those targets, and EPA’s belief that this job can be done in the projected 
time, the staged 2017/2025 implementation framework is both lawful and reason- 
able. That being said, the TMDL by itself is not a self implementing mechanism and 
does not contain an implementation plan. That plan, or rather plans, are set forth 
in the State WIPs, the two year milestones, and other federal actions — components 
of the broader Chesapeake Bay Restoration Accountability Framework discussed in 
TMDL section 1.2.2 and 7.2. 

C. Comments regarding “Reasonable Assurance” 

1. One commenter asserts that “reasonable assurance” “is a concept that does 
not originate in either the CWA or EPA regulations” and that EPA “created” 
the concept of reasonable assurance in 1997 guidance. The commenter goes on 
to assert that a TMDL is a “number” and “[njothing in the statute gives EPA 
the authority to judge how that number is assigned or divided.” 

Response: EPA disagrees that “reasonable assurance” “is a concept that does not 
originate in either the CWA or EPA regulations” and that EPA “created” the concept 
of reasonable assurance in 1997 guidance. 

In the first place, EPA explained the concept of reasonable assurance as early as 
its initial TMDL guidance in April 1991, not 1997. The concept has been further 
explained in subsequent guidance documents. 

More importantly, the commenter is incorrect in asserting that a TMDL is merely 
a “number” and “[njothing in the statute gives EPA the authority to judge how that 
number is assigned or divided.” A TMDL not just is a number. Rather, it is a collec- 
tion of numbers representing WLAs and LAs assigned to various pollutant sources, 
all of which must add up to a “total” loading of pollutants consistent with meeting 
applicable water quality standards. TMDL = WLA(s) + LA(s) + MOS. When approv- 
ing (or in the case of the Bay TMDL) establishing a TMDL, EPA has an obligation 
to ensure that the sum of the WLAs and the LAs adds up to a “total” number that 
will implement the applicable water quality standards. This is where “reasonable 
assurance” comes in. 

While neither the CWA nor EPA’s regulations expressly mention the phrase “rea- 
sonable assurance,” the congruent requirements of CWA 303(d)(1)(C) and 
301(b)(1)(C) implicitly require it. Section 303(d)(1)(C) requires that a TMDL be “es- 
tablished at a level necessary to implement the applicable water quality stand- 
ards . . .” See also 40 C.F.R. 130.7(c)(1). A TMDL calculates the maximum amount 
of pollutant loadings that a waterbody can receive and still meet water quality 
standards, sometimes referred to as assimilative capacity. For waterbodies with 
both point and nonpoint sources of pollutants, a TMDL writer must decide how to 
apportion loadings between point and nonpoint sources subject to the TMDL. Sec- 
tion 303(d)(1)(C) requires that the point sourcenonpoint source allocation split be “at 
a level necessary to implement the applicable water quality standards.” Without a 
demonstration in the TMDL’s record of “reasonable assurance” that the chosen 
nonpoint source load allocations will in fact be met, there is no assurance that the 
TMDL equation will not add up to a sum that exceeds a level necessary to imple- 
ment the applicable water quality standards. 

Section 301(b)(1)(C) and EPA’s permitting regulations provide additional support 
for reading a “reasonable assurance” requirement into a TMDL. Section 301(b)(1)(C) 
requires that point source permits have effluent limits as stringent as necessary to 
meet water quality standards. EPA’s permitting regulations echo that requirement 
and, in addition, require that permits include effluent limits “consistent with the as- 
sumptions and requirements of any available wasteload allocation for the discharge” 
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approved by EPA. 40 CFR 122.44(d)(l)(vii)(A) & (B). For WLAs to serve as a basis 
for a WQBEL, they must themselves be stringent enough so that (in conjunction 
with the waterbody’s other loadings) they meet water quality standards. In the ab- 
sence of reasonable assurance that a TMDL’s LAs will in fact be met, the TMDL’s 
WLAs cannot serve as an effective permitting guide. That can happen, however, if 
(1) the TMDL’s combined nonpoint source load allocations and point source 
wasteload allocations do not exceed the water quality standard-based loading capac- 
ity and (2) there is “reasonable assurance” that the load allocation will be achieved. 
Such a demonstration ensures that an effluent limitation that is “consistent” with 
a TMDL’s wasteload allocation pursuant to 122.44 (d)(l)(vii)(B) will also mees water 
quality standards as required by CWA 301(b)(1)(C) and 122.44 (d)(l)(vii)(A). 

D. Comments regarding TMDL’s “Backstop allocations” 

1. Some commenters said EPA should “delay adoption of the TMDL and back- 
stops for at least one year” because (1) there is no legal authority for the urban/ 
suburban retrofits necessary to implement the TMDL and (2) such measures 
would be far more expensive and cost-effective than POTW upgrades or agricul- 
tural BMPs. 

Response: EPA disagrees with the commenter’s assertion about lack of CWA legal 
authority for urban/suburban stormwater controls necessary to implement the Bay 
TMDL. Moreover, these arguments do not support dela 3 dng the TMDL. It is impor- 
tant that EPA establish the Bay TMDL as soon as possible. The TMDL is an impor- 
tant element in Bay restoration, and the Bay’s waters have been impaired and res- 
toration delayed for many years. EPA afforded the Bay jurisdictions two opportuni- 
ties (draft phase I WIPs and final Phase II WIPs) to describe the mix of implemen- 
tation measures (informed by cost and other considerations) they intend to pursue 
in order to meet the TMDL’s nutrient and sediment targets. EPA has taken the ju- 
risdiction’s WIPs into account in establishing allocations in the TMDL. Because this 
is EPA’s TMDL, the CWA requires that EPA establish nutrient and sediment alloca- 
tions at a level necessary to implement applicable water quality standards. To the 
extent EPA backstop assumptions serve as a basis for the TMDL’s final allocations, 
those assumptions would have been necessitated by inadequacies in the jurisdic- 
tions’ WIPs. That being the case, EPA would have been obligated to make alloca- 
tions stringent enough to meet applicable standards sooner or later based, in part, 
on such assumptions. EPA has reasonably decided to establish the Bay TMDL and 
its allocations sooner rather than later. For further information on retofits please 
see response to comment number 0232.1.001.004. 

E. Comments regarding James River allocations 

1. Some commenters said it was not EPA’s responsibility under the Virginia or 
D.C. consent decrees to establish a TMDL to meet the James River’s 2006 chlo- 
rophyll standards. 

Response: EPA disagrees. The Virginia consent decree requires EPA to establish 
a TMDL at a level necessary to implement the applicable water quality standards 
for “each water and pollutant identified in Attachment A and C” of the decree if 
Virginia has not done so by a date certain. The James River’s tidal tributaries are 
identified on Attachment A (Part 2) of the 1999 Virginia consent decree as impaired 
by “nutrients,” with specific focus on “aquatic life concerns.” It is immaterial that 
Virginia did not establish a numeric chlorophyll standard for those segments until 
2005. The numeric chlorophyll a criteria adopted by Virginia specific to the James 
is to provide additional protection to aquatic life uses from the harmful effects of 
excess nutrients. These numeric criteria reinforce and support the restoration of 
those portions of the James River identified on the 1998 303(d) listing for impaired 
aquatic life uses. At the time EPA established this TMDL, the segments remained 
listed and impaired, and the 2005 chlorophyll standard was an “applicable” water 
quality standard for purposes of section 303(d)(1)(C). Accordingly, the 1999 Virginia 
consent decree requires that EPA establish a TMDL for those segments at a level 
that implements the applicable chlorophyll standard. 

2. Some commenters said the James River has “very little impact” on the main 
stem and dead zone of the Bay and achievement of the proposed James River 
nutrient allocations “will not improve the Bay water quality.” 

EPA provides responses to that comment elsewhere in this document. 

3. Some commentators said the James River chlorophyll standard “lacks a 
sound scientific foundation.” 
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Response: EPA approved this submission of revised James River numeric chloro- 
phyll a criteria (WQS) by Virginia in 2005 as effective and applicable water quality 
standards (WQS) for purposes of the CWA. On that basis EPA disagrees with this 
comment. This comment is outside the scope of the TMDL, since the CWA requires 
TMDLs to be established to “applicable” WQS, and the numeric chlorophyll a cri- 
teria are such standards. See above response. EPA suggests the commenter review 
the 2006 submission by Virginia and EPA’s approval if the commenter has further 
questions. 

F. Comments re length of comment period and modeling information 

1. Many commenters requested EPA to extend the TMDL’s 45 day comment pe- 
riod. 

Response: It is true EPA declined to extend the TMDL’s 46 day comment period. 
To do so would have made it impossible for EPA to establish the Bay TMDL by De- 
cember 31, 2010. EPA places a very high value on meeting its public commitment 
to establish the TMDL by that date. EPA does not want to break faith with the 
States who requested it or the public who expects it. Moreover, EPA is acting pursu- 
ant to Executive Order 13508 to “make full use of its authorities” to protect the Bay, 
as well as a promise EPA made in a May 2010 settlement agreement resolving 
Fowler v. ERA. While EPA could have attempted to negotiate an extension of the 
Fowler agreement date, EPA believes that — under all the circumstances of this 
TMDL, including the considerable transparency of the process to date and EPA’s 
considerable efforts to engage in public outreach — its efforts were better spent fin- 
ishing work on the TMDL in order to avoid any further delays in implementing 
EPA’s and States’ 27 -h year old commitment to restore the Bay’s water quality. 

EPA agrees that its settlement agreement resolving Fowler v. EPA and the Execu- 
tive Order do not expand its CWA authority to establish the Bay TMDL. EPA never 
said they did. Rather, EPA said it was establishing the Bay TMDL by December 
31, 2010 to meet a commitment it made in the settlement agreement to act by that 
date. 

2. Some commenters stated that EPA did not make information on Scenario 
Builder model available and requested EPA to make more modeling-related in- 
formation available. 

Response: EPA disagrees that it had not made information on Scenario Builder 
and other essential models available. For example EPA posted scenario builder in- 
formation that was used for all of the calibration model inputs (the same thing as 
SB output) except for the acres of BMPs, which was calculated outside of SB in 
March 2010 at: ftp: II ftp.chesapeakebay.net ! modeling ! phase5 ! 

Phase%205.3%20Calibration I Model%20Input I . 

In addition the following information on the Watershed Model calibration was 
posted on the following websites spring of 2010: 

http:! I www.chesapeakebay.net I phase5.htm: Scroll down to Phase 5.3 Water- 
shed Model Output Data and Phase 5.3 Watershed Model Input Data 
http: II ftp. chesapeakebay. net! Modeling / phased ! Phase%205. 3%20Calibration / 

This information was also available through links provided in Section 5 of the 
draft TMDL, which was released for a 46 day public comment period on September 
24th. Further, the Watershed Model code and calibration data, as well as the Sce- 
nario Builder documentation, were linked to our website before the draft TMDL was 
released. 

The Scenario Builder programming codes are available for download at: http:! ! 
ftp. chesapeakebay. net! modeling / ScenarioBuilder / ScenarioBuilderSource / . 

In response to requests for more specific SB information, EPA also made addi- 
tional information available in November 2010 as discussed in e-mails from EPA 
James Curtin to several persons including Susan Bodine dated November 2, 2010. 
EPA believes it has made sufficient information available for the public to reason- 
ably and intelligently comment on the Bay TMDL. For a more detailed response on 
modeling, please see response to comment number 379.1.001.006. 

G. Comments regarding CWA 117(g) 

1. A number of commenters questioned EPA’s reliance on CWA section 117(g) 
in support of its authority to establish the Bay TMDL and headwater State allo- 
cations. 

Response: EPA disagrees with commenters who believe section 117(g) does not 
provide additional authority for EPA to establish the Bay TMDL. 
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Specifically, EPA disagrees with the comment that the term “management plans,” 
as used in section 117(g), may not be interpreted to include the Bay TMDL. EPA 
notes that Congress did not include within section 117(g) a definition of the term 
“management plans.” Accordingly, there is room for reasonable interpretation of its 
meaning. Webster’s defines a “plan” as a “goal; aim,” or, alternatively, “an orderly 
arrangement of parts of an overall design or objective.” Defined this way, a section 
117(g) Chesapeake Bay “management plan” may reasonably be interpreted to in- 
clude its goal, aim, or objective — in this case, the Bay TMDL and its allocations. 

In section 117(g) Congress directed EPA, in coordination with the signatories to 
the Chesapeake Bay Agreement, to “ensure that management plans are developed 
and implementation is begun to achieve and maintain, among other things (1) the 
‘nutrient goals’ of the Bay agreement ‘for nitrogen and phosphorus entering the 
Chesapeake Bay and its watershed’ and (2) ‘the water quality requirements nec- 
essary to restore living resources in the Chesapeake Bay.’ ” In this context it is rea- 
sonable for EPA to interpret the term “management plans” as used in section 117(g) 
to include, not only an identification of the actions proposed to be taken by EPA 
and the other signatories, but also the section 303(d)-based identification of the nu- 
merically-expressed “nutrient goals” and “water quality requirements” [nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sediment allocations] that would inform those actions. The fact 
that Congress may have used similar terms in wholly different contexts, e.g., “man- 
agement program” in section 319, “management plan” in section 320, “areawide 
waste treatment management plan” in section 208, does not mean that — for the pur- 
poses of interpreting and implementing section li7(g) — EPA may not interpret the 
section 117(g) term “management plans” to include that part of the plan that identi- 
fies its target or goal. 

EPA also disagrees with the comment that EPA may not allocate pollutant reduc- 
tions to New York because it was not a signatory to the Bay Agreement but only 
a “voluntary partner.” Even if section 117(g) were not part of the CWA, section 
303(d) gives EPA all the authority it needs to establish this TMDL. Section 117(g) 
merely underscores that authority as well as specifically directing EPA to take such 
actions to further restore Bay water quality. While it is true that New York (as well 
as West Virginia and Delaware) did not sign the 2000 Bay Agreement, those States 
subsequently (in 2000 and 2002) signed a MOU with EPA and the other four Bay 
watershed jurisdictions in which they agreed to work cooperatively to meet the Bay 
Agreement’s goals by 2010 so the Bay’s impaired waters could be removed from the 
States’ section 303(d) lists. Moreover, in 2007 New York, West Virginia and Dela- 
ware reached consensus with the signatory jurisdictions that EPA should establish 
the Bay TMDL on behalf of them all. By signing the MOU, joining the consensus 
that EPA should establish this TMDL, and participating with EPA in the develop- 
ment of the TMDL and their own WIPs, New York and the other non-signatory 
States have made themselves functionally and — for the TMDL’s purposes — legally 
equivalent to the signatory States regarding their Bay TMDL status. 

2. Some commenters said that Congress did not “provide authority to EPA to 
achieve the goals set in section 117” of the CWA and that regulation and en- 
forcement is “directly in the hands of each signatory.” Others said Congress did 
not provide EPA in 117(g) with “regulatory authority” to achieve those goals, 
or authority to “approve, disapprove, or change the state WIPs.” 

Response: CWA section 117(g) requires that EPA “ensure that management plans 
are developed and implementation is begun” to meet the Bay’s nutrient goals and 
water quality requirements. EPA is not sure what the commenter means by saying 
that Congress did not provide EPA with authority (“regulatory,” or otherwise) to 
achieve the goals of CWA section 117(g). EPA has ample authority in the CWA (see 
e.g., sections 301, 303(c) and (d), 402, 319 and other provisions) to achieve the water 
quality goals of section 117(g). In addition, section 117(g) expressly directs (and 
impliedly authorizes) EPA “to ensure that management plans are developed and im- 
plementation is begun” to meet the Bay’s nutrient goals and water quality require- 
ments. That direction and authorization — even if it arguably does not provide EPA 
with any “additional” regulatory authorities — surely does not constrain use of au- 
thorities provided elsewhere in the Act. EPA has not asserted that section 117(g) 
gave it authority to “approve, disapprove, or change the state WIPs,” and EPA has 
not done so. EPA has exercised the leadership role accorded to it by section 117(g) 
in a responsible and appropriate way by working collaboratively with the Bay juris- 
dictions to ensure that their WIPs are of sufficiently high quality to achieve the 
Bay’s water quality goals. 
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H. Comments regarding CWA 510 

1. Some commenters said EPA’s disapproval of State WIPs, establishment of re- 
placement WIPs, or establishment of the Bay TMDL is inconsistent with state 
primacy under CWA section 510. 

Response: EPA disagrees with this comment. In the first place, EPA has not “dis- 
approved” any State WIPs or established a replacement WIP for a State. Instead, 
EPA asked the jurisdictions to submit WIPs to support their recommendations for 
EPA’s TMDL allocation decisions for various pollutant loading sectors. EPA re- 
viewed the WIPs to determine if they provide adequate “reasonable assurance” to 
support the jurisdictions’ allocations. Where the WIPs did not provide such assur- 
ances, the CWA required EPA to adjust the allocations in an appropriate manner 
so they are established at a level necessary to implement applicable water quality 
standards. CWA section 510 preserves a State’s right to adopt its own standards or 
limitations regarding discharges of pollutants, except that States may not be “less 
stringent” than applicable federal requirements. EPA reviewed the WIPs to deter- 
mine if they provide adequate “reasonable assurance” to support the jurisdictions’ 
recommended allocations scenario. Where those WIPs were determined to provide 
adequate reasonable assurance and met the respective jurisdictions’ pollutant cap 
loading, EPA used all (or those portions found adequate) as the basis for its TMDL 
allocations for that jurisdiction. Where portions of the WIPs did not provide such 
assurances, as the CWA requires, EPA makes backstop allocations in an appropriate 
manner so the resulting TMDL allocations are established at a level necessary to 
implement applicable water quality standards. In so doing, EPA did not act in con- 
travention of Section 510 because nothing in section 510 precludes EPA from estab- 
lishing a TMDL at a level necessary to implement the applicable State-adopted and 
EPA-approved water quality standards. 

2. Some commenters allege that EPA’s establishment of the Bay TMDL is an 
impermissible intrusion into State authority and an exercise in State “compul- 
sion” in violation of the 10th Amendment and principles of federalism. 

Response: EPA disagrees. Taken as a whole, the record of EPA’s and the Bay ju- 
risdictions’ activities over the past decade demonstrates that EPA has established 
he Bay TMDL in collaborative partnership with the Bay jurisdictions and not 
through compulsion of them. EPA is under legal obligation to establish the Bay 
TMDL for certain waters in Virginia, D.C., and Delaware. 

Each of those jurisdictions has collaborated with EPA in establishing the TMDL. 
In a similar manner, Maryland (pursuant to its MOU) and the headwaters states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia have also collaborated with EPA, the 
Chesapeake Executive Council and the PSC in developing the Bay watershed 
TMDL. EPA has neither impermissibly intruded into State authority nor compelled 
the jurisdictions in violation of the 10th Amendment or principles of federalism. In- 
deed, EPA has invited the jurisdictions to take the lead in developing WIPs for their 
own States designed to inform EPA’s TMDL allocations decisions and thereafter im- 
plement the TMDL’s loading targets. In doing so, EPA demonstrated its respect for 
our federal system and the priority of the States to determine how the TMDL will 
be implemented. 

While it is true that EPA on a number of occasions provided the jurisdictions with 
its “expectations” regarding their implementation efforts, EPA died not “compel” any 
particular outcomes. The jurisdictions’ discretion was bounded only by the statutory 
requirement that their implementation proposals provide EPA with sufficient “rea- 
sonable assurance” that the TMDL allocations are established at a level necessary 
to implement the applicable Bay-wide water quality standards. To the extent a ju- 
risdiction’s WIP did not do that, EPA was compelled by the CWA to establish alloca- 
tions in the TMDL to meet standards. While some of those allocations may have 
been based on assumptions about additional implementation and oversight by EPA, 
that is nothing more (under the circumstances) than the federal-state scheme estab- 
lished by the Act contemplates and requires. This approach is fully consistent with 
CWA, the Constitution, and principles of federalism. It is also consistent with the 
Ninth Circuit’s 2002 decision in Pronsolino v. Nastri, 291 F.3d 1123. As in 
Pronsolino, EPA recognizes that implementation of the Bay TMDL is primarily a 
state responsibility. Here — as in Pronsolino — EPA did not require or include imple- 
mentation plans “within the TMDL.” EPA asked for them — in part pursuant to sec- 
tion 117(g) — to inform and support the allocation setting process. As with the Garcia 
River TMDL, the Bay TMDL “serves as an informational tool for the creation of the 
state’s implementation plan.” It is not a substitute for it. 

Nor is it the case that assumptions about future EPA regulatory or NPDES over- 
sight authority that support any EPA allocation decisions “commandeer” State legis- 
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lative processes in violation of the 10th Amendment to the Constitution. During the 
TMDL development process, EPA invited the jurisdictions to make the difficult 
legal, policy, and budgetary choices necessary to implement the pollution reductions 
needed to meet applicable Bay water quality standards. The Chesapeake Bay Com- 
mission (CBC), a member of the Chespeake Executive Council, represents the legis- 
latures of the three signatory states. The CBC has been an active participant in this 
process. The States have also made such hard choices in their WIPs. If EPA believes 
some of those measures are insufficient in the aggregate to meet those standards, 
it must establish TMDL allocations that it believes (“reasonable assurance”) can, 
and will, meet standards. The Bay jurisdictions have choices and discretion regard- 
ing how to implement their WIPs in service of the TMDL. EPA has not — and will 
not — “commandeer” their legislative and administrative processes. However, EPA 
does reserve the right to exercise its own federal authorities and prerogatives in an 
appropriate manner (either through rulemaking, enforcement, NPDES oversight, or 
other means) to ensure that the TMDL’s and CWA’s goals are met. In reljdng on 
assumptions about potential future federal actions, EPA is not “prejudging” the out- 
come of future rulemakings or other actions. The exact scope and design of any such 
rulemakings must of necessity await the conclusion of the APA rulemaking process, 
including the opportunity for public comment, or in the case of a designation proc- 
ess, as provided by the (!lWA and its implementing regulations. However, in assess- 
ing and providing “reasonable assurance” to support the TMDL’s allocations, it is 
appropriate for EPA to make allocations based on certain assumptions about what 
“backstop” actions are available to it in the event the jurisdictions’ WIPs (or their 
implementation) are not sufficiently robust to meet the Bay’s water quality stand- 
ards. 

H. Miscellaneous Legal Issues 

1. One commenter asked whether EPA considered how the TMDL might impact 
environmental justice, especially with regard to its impacts within densely pop- 
ulated watersheds. 

Response: EPA believes the Bay TMDL and Bay restoration in general is fully 
consistent with its broader efforts to promote environmental justice. Around the wa- 
tershed there are many disadvantaged and minority communities whose lives and 
livelihoods are closely tied to a healthy Bay: as a source of employment, recreation, 
food, and quality of life. EPA recognizes that restoring Bay water quality will not 
be cheap and that the costs may have to be borne broadly. However, on balance, 
EPA believes restoring Bay water quality is fully consistent with environmental jus- 
tice principles. 

2. Some commenters assert that the high estimated costs of stormwater retrofits 
“approach” a “taking” without compensation prohibited by State and the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Response: EPA disagrees. EPA’s Bay TMDL is not a federal or state regulation, 
and its wasteload and load allocations do not as a matter of law effect an unconsti- 
tutional “taking” of private property. Nor is the TMDL a permit that requires a pri- 
vate property owner to retrofit his or her property. The TMDL and its allocations 
are, instead, a reasonable and lawful exercise of EPA’s authority under CWA 303(d) 
to establish pollutant loading targets that guide the jurisdictions’ and EPA’s efforts 
to implement measures designed to implement the Bay’s water quality standards. 
See also response to Comment number 0232.1.001.004 for more discussion of the 
takings issue. 

3. One commenter [0533.1.001.001] questioned whether EPA’s TMDL is based 
on data EPA collected from survey’s of communities, wastewater treatment 
plants, and other regulated entities without the proper 0MB clearance. 

Response: EPA disagrees. While EPA used information from a great number of 
sources, to the best of EPA’s knowledge, EPA used the 0MB clearance numbers as- 
sociated with general TMDL development and establishment as authorized. For 
some information, EPA relied on responses from entitles already required to submit 
information under such instruments as NPDES permits and/or other federal re- 
quirements. 

Comment ID 0293.1.001.026 

Author Name: Pomeroy Christopher 

Organization: Virginia Municipal Stormwater Association, Inc. (VAMSA) 
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The American Canoe and Kingman Park Consent Decrees Do Not Address Virginia 
Chlorophyll a 

EPA continues to assert in it must complete the Bay TMDL by 2011 (the Decem- 
ber, 2010 deadline is a self-imposed acceleration) because of two consent decrees 
issued in the late 1990/early 2000 timeframe, American Canoe Association, Inc. v. 
EPA, Civil Action No. 98-99-A (E.D. Va. 1999) [FN43] and Kingman Park Civic As- 
sociation V. EPA, Case No. 1:98CV00758 (E.D. Va. 2000). Draft TMDL at 1-14 to 
1-16. 

VAMSA submits that EPA’s obligations to develop a TMDL by May, 2011 do not 
extend to establishing loadings on the .... 


Submitted Questions 

Response from U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

May 9, 2011 

Hon. Glenn Thompson, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and Forestry, House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for the opportunity to respond to questions for the record that followed 
the March 16, 2011 hearing before the Subcommittee on Conservation, Energy, and 
Forestry regarding the Chesapeake Bay Total Maximum Daily Load (TMDL). I hope 
this information will be useful to you and the Subcommittee. 

If you have any further questions, please contact me or your staff may contact 
Greg Spraul in my office at [Redacted]. 

Sincerely, 


/ 


Arvin R. Ganesan, 

Deputy Associate Administrator, 

office Of Congressional and Intergovernmental Relations, 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

Question Submitted by Hon. Tim Holden, a Representative in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania 

Question. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has developed a system for certi- 
fying permanent verifiable reductions in nitrogen and other nutrients. This effort 
has helped to encourage low-cost solutions to limiting run-off from farms and other 
nonpoint sources. Pennsylvania has been rigorous in its requirements for these cred- 
its, and has instituted robust and ongoing reporting requirements on those entities 
generating the credits. 

Would the EPA support intra-basin trading of those credits (or verifiable credits 
that have been certified in other states)? For example, if other states in the Chesa- 
peake Bay basin purchased Pennsylvania-approved credits, would the EPA allow 
those credits to be used to meet their TMDL requirements? 

Answer. EPA believes nutrient credit trading can be an important part of achiev- 
ing water quality standards in the Chesapeake Bay and is working with the juris- 
dictions and with its Federal partners to advance this approach. EPA would support 
inter-jurisdictional, intra-basin trading of nutrient credits, assuming that such trad- 
ing is consistent with the Clean Water Act and the trading-related definitions, ele- 
ments and safeguards in Appendix S of the TMDL. These definitions, elements and 
safeguards are designed to facilitate nutrient credit trading, including inter jurisdic- 
tional trading, as a means of improving the water quality of the Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributaries. 

EPA is currently initiating a review of the jurisdictions’ trading programs to de- 
termine the consistency of those programs with the TMDL and the Clean Water Act. 
The results of that review will be shared with the jurisdictions in the hopes that 
they will make any necessary adjustments to the programs to achieve consistency 
with the TMDL and the Clean Water Act. Until that review is complete, EPA is not 
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in a position to comment on the viability of a specific jurisdiction’s credits for inter- 
basin or interstate trading. 

Question Submitted by Hon. Reid J. Ribble, a Representative in Congress from Wis- 
consin 

Question. In his testimony, Mr. Domenech highlighted a significant discrepancy 
between the loading calculations from EPA’s Bay Model and those from USDA’s 
Natural Resources Conservation Service. Can you comment on this? 

Answer. Both USDA and EPA use models to help describe the effectiveness of ac- 
tions on the land and to inform decision making. 

While the Chesapeake Bay Program Partnership’s Bay Watershed Model (CBP 
Watershed Model) and USDA’s Conservation Effects Assessment Project (CEAP) 
have both been extensively peer-reviewed and represent state-of-the-art modeling 
approaches, they were developed for different purposes. 

The CEAP Chesapeake Bay report provides estimates, at a large basin scale, of 
the effectiveness of conservation activities on cultivated cropland in reducing field- 
level nutrient and sediment losses to the Chesapeake Bay. 

The CBP Watershed Model was designed to account for all nutrient and sediment 
loading sources to the Chesapeake Bay in the context of the Bay TMDL, and focus 
specifically on describing how actions on the land from all sources affect nutrient 
loadings to the Bay and the associated Bay water quality. 

Although these and other technical differences exist in the models, they both show 
that the agricultural sector has done much to reduce nutrient and sediment loadings 
in the Bay watershed, and also that there is more to do. 

It is very affirming to have two different models, built for two different purposes, 
give us similar findings at the large basin scale in terms of relative nutrient loads 
from agricultural lands in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, and where we need to 
head next. 

EPA and USDA are committed to continuing collaboration on their respective 
modeling efforts and are developing a joint workplan that outlines short- and long- 
term activities for this continued collaboration. 


o 



